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PARLIAMENT AT WHITSUNTIDE. 


age last of the three stages of the Session will cer- 
tainly not be distinguished from the earlier ones 
by ambitious legislation. The ordinary business of the 
will occupy a definite and considerable time ; 
and the mest sanguine private members will be forced to 
admit that it is hopeless to carry their favourite measures. 
The second debate on The O’Conor Don’s Bill for estab- 
lishing an additional University in Ireland was decisive of 
its fate during the present Session. The CHaAnceLior of 
the Excueguer finally declined to find a day for the further 
discussion of a measure which had originally been received 
by the House with toleration, and by the Government 
with a certain show of favour. The project is, even by 
the confession of its supporters, too crude and too 
indefinite in its provisions to be summarily ac- 
cepted. The proposer himself, recognizing the diffi- 
culties which might prevent the appropriation to 
his University of funds derived from the former Church 
Establishment, expressed his readiness to accept a million 
or a million and a half in the form of a grant or a charge 
on the Consolidated Fund. As Sir Srarrorp Norrucore 
remarked, with becoming gravity, the suggestion was en- 
tirely inconsistent with the original scheme. It may be 
added that, if the proposed endowment is just and desir- 
able, it would be in the highest degree absurd to provide 
the money by taxation while a large sum is at the disposal 
of the Legislature, if only an impolitic decision of a former 
Parliament were revoked. The Government prudently 
waits to learn whether the country approves of a project 
which might possibly conciliate the Irish Roman Catholics. 

The Home Rule members who profess unanimously to 
support The O’Coyor Don’s Bill are not unlikely to find in 
the failure or postponement of the scheme an additional 
excuse for obstruction. They think that they have causes 
of quarrel with various sections of the House. The 
Government has withheld its aid; the enemies of endow- 
ment have protested against the principle of the measure ; 
and the Scotch members have resented the preposterous 
assertion that their own Universities are both richly 
endowed and narrowly sectarian. Among many opponents, 
the Home Rule party seems disposed to select the Govern- 
ment for retaliation; not as the bitterest antagonist, 
but because it has the most important business to be 
delayed and impeded. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore will 
need all his tact and adroitness to obtain indispensable 
votes; and he and his colleagues will almost neces- 
sarily abandon the few measures which have been 
announced at the beginning of the Session. The fri- 
volous little County Boards Bill was almost still-born, 
and no attempt will be made to revive its suspended ani- 
mation. It is thought barely possible that a Valuation 
Bill may be passed ; but the Lorp CuanceLor has not yet 
found time to do more than introduce the promised Bank- 
ruptcy Bill. The Caancetior of the ExcHEQUER may perhaps 
make an effort to carry his Bank Bill; but the difference of 
opinion which the measure has produced will probably de- 
feat it by lapse of time, if not by adverse majorities. The 
ArrornEy-GeneraL, who has resolutely resisted all attempts 
to delay the enactment of the Criminal Code, has not the 
power of arranging the business of the House. Half-a- 
dozen lawyers who have intimated their distaste for 
the most useful measure of law reform which has been 
for many years introduced, will probably have the 


gratification of effecting their object. The most con- 
siderable result of legislation during the present Session 
will perhaps be the Bill, which has now passed both 
Houses, for practically suppressing suburban races. A 
certain number of Government measures will be inserted 
in the Statute-book ; but it is difficult to recollect the pur- 
pose or the contents of minor Acts. It is not yet certain 
whether the more important Bill for regulating the disci- 
pline of the army will become law during the Session. 

In default of unforeseen events and complications there 
will scarcely be more than one or two debates on thequestions 
which have for two or three years engrossed the attention 
of Parliament. The perfectly successful termination of the 
Afghan war will not encourage the Opposition to recall 
the memory of blundering denunciations and prophecies 
falsified by experience. The far less satisfactory progress 
in the settlement of Turkish difficulties raises only 
one subject for discussion. It is useless to inquire whether 
Russian policy has obtained additional successes in making 
East Roumelia practically independent, and in postponing 
the occupation of the Balkan frontier by Turkish troops. 
The determination of the Greek frontier in Epirus will 
excite stronger interest, and it may probably give occasion 
for attacks on the Ministry. It might be inconvenient to 
obtain explanations of an apparent change of policy and of 
a supposed misunderstanding with the French Govern- 
ment. On the merits of the question it will be impossible 
to say anything new. Desultory conversations on the affairs 
of South Africa will probably occupy a certain portion of 
time; but the Government has agreed with the Opposition 
in the policy of ending the war as soon as possible 
and of abstaining from an extension of territory. 
There is greater immediate advantage in satisfying popular 
opinion than in doing what is right. At present the 
Government and the country are equally indisposed to 
any policy of enterprise or of territorial aggrandizement. | 
The debate on the Indian Budget resulted in a perfectly 
harmonious determination to reduce expenditure by 
methods which may nevertheless be liable to grave ob- 
jection. The levity with which the Government and the 
House of Commons concurred in the policy of extending 
the employment of natives in responsible and important 
offices is not satisfactory. 

Of all political questions the most generally interesting 
relates to the duration of the present Parliament. Dis- 
interested observers have never been able to under- 
stand why the more sanguine sections of the Opposition 
should have hoped for a general election in the course 
of the autumn. It is even doubtful whether the Liberal 
party is fully prepared for the contest. A zealous Radical 
expresses in an article in the Fortnightly Review dismal 
suspicions of the lukewarmness of moderate Liberals in sup- 
porting extreme candidates. The Government has every 
reason to be satisfied with the fidelity of the House of 
Commons as illustrated by an undiminished majority 
after five years of office, during which 130 new members 
have entered the House. Having survived the Bulgarian 
atrocity agitation, the imminent peril of a rupture with 
Russia, the Afghan war, and the disastrous beginning of 
the Zulu war, the Ministers cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to commit suicide by a dissolution. Early in the 
Session Sir Srarrorp Norrucove significantly assured the 
House that there was no hurry in filling up the vacant 
seats, which nevertheless he proposed in due time to under- 
take. As no Bill for the purpose has been either in- 
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troduced or announced, fair warning has been given that the 
Government intends to retain office for another year. The 
exhortations of its bitterest enemies that it should appeal to 
the country arenot likely tocommand the assent of Ministers 
who can trast the House of Commons, while they reasonably 
doubt the disposition of the constituencies. No prudent 
Minister would willingly risk a general election while there 
are reasons for popular discontent which may perhaps be 
removed before a dissolution becomes unavoidable. The 
stagnation of trade may not be the fault of the Govern- 
ment, but dissatisfaction requires an object, and uneasiness 
suggests a change. The prospects of the Conservative 
party are to some extent improved by the Afghan treaty, 
and a peace in South Africa would furnish another reason 
for supporting Ministerial candidates. Even if there should 
be no revival of commercial and agricultural prosperity, the 
depression can scarcely be more complete a year hence 
than at the present moment. One of the charges which 
will be made against the Government may perhaps 
derive additional force from the results of another 
Session. It must be admitted, even by the most 
zealous partisans of the Government, that it has not 
effected many legislative changes. Next year, while 
all parties are thinking only of the impending elec- 
tion, it will become more difficult than at any former 
time to carry important measures. On the other 
hand, it may be contended that, after five years of Mr. 
Giapstone’s restless activity, the country has not un- 
willingly found itself allowed to repose. At this time 
there is no great measure which the country anxiously 
expects; for only an active party is bent on promoting 
further extension of the suffrage. A Liberal Ministry, if 
it succeeds to office, will have to create any enthusiasm 
which it may afterwards proceed to gratify. The existing 
Parliament has witnessed and shared much excitement, 
but it has been principally occupied with questions of 
diplomacy and war. The most sanguine politician can 
for the present only judge by vague conjecture whether 
the next Parliament will be active in domestic legislation. 


INDIA. 
HATEVER Colonel Cuesney writes on India de- 


serves attentive consideration, as he is enough of 
an official to know what he is talking about, and enough 
of ar outsider to conceive and expound practical reforms. 
To the periodical literature of this month he has contri- 
buted two articles—one on Indian finance, and one on the 
position and prospects of the Indian civil and military 
services. Among those who understand Indian finance 
there is little controversy as to the main facts. Although 
the real is much less than the nominal revenue, there is no 
doubt a fair amount of money for the Government to 
spend. In spite of the Afghan war, recent famines, and 
the loss on exchange, there would be nothing very alarm- 
ing about the financial prospects of India were it not ad- 
mitted by those who take the rosiest view of Indian 
budgets that the limit of taxation has been reached, and 
that no more taxes can be imposed because no more 
can be paid. This is a very serious state of things 
and causes reasonable apprehension in those who see in 


it not only a possible obstacle to balanced budgets, but | 
Colonel | 
CuesNeY very properly rebukes those who assert on the | 


also an indication of the state of the people. 


most questionable data, not only that India is on the road 
to ruin, but that the English have ruined it. This is 
nothing like the real truth. The material resources of 
India are not smaller now than they were when Orientals 
governed the country. Probably they are considerably 
ater, and England has helped to make them greater. 
ut then, on the other hand, we take from the people the 
last farthing they can afford to part with, and although 
the application of this last farthing may be as wise 
and beneficial as possible, still it is unsatisfactory 
that we confer all the happiness which it may be 
hoped we do confer at the cost of pushing taxa- 
tion to the furthest point to which it can be pushed. 
Colonel Cursney can hardly hope to carry his readers 


| 


further with him than to make them own that, even 


with this great drawback attending its budgets, India may 
still hope to pay its way without getting much more 
into debt at present, if economy is practised. There is 
not much more to be said on the general question, and 
as to the conduct of the Government on special heads of 


Colonel Cuesney, who writes with a strong leaning in 
favour of the Government, has not a word to say for the 
remission of the cotton duties at the time and in the 
manner selected. He thinks, however, that the Govern- 
ment has been unjustly criticized with regard to the diver- 
sion of the Famine Fund. It would appear from the 
apologies offered on behalf of the Government, which cer- 
tainly ought to meet with a candid reception, that what it 
really said to the natives was this :—‘* We are now going 
“ to invent new taxes, the last, we think, you can possibly 
“bear. We may want the produce of these taxes for a 
“ war, or to recoup loss on exchange, or to remit duties 
“ which irritate persons in England for whom we have a 
“high regard. But if we do not want the money for any 
“of these purposes we will employ it in insuring you 
“ against famine.” This is a very intelligible statement, 
and no one can say that the Government has not faithfully 
adhered to it. It would, however, have been less confusing 
if this statement had been made public at the time when 
the taxes were imposed, and if language as little like it as 
possible had not been employed. 

Colonel CuesNey has some suggestions to make on the 
minuter points of Indian finance. More especially he re- 
commends a gold standard without a gold currency, while 
Mr. Lowe recommended recently a gold currency without 
gold. Mr. Lowe is far too able a man not to see that his 
proposition was a very startling one; and, as he said, he 
took his life in his hands—that is, risked his financial re- 
putation—when he madeit. He only threw out the sugges- 
tion and left hearers and readers to make what they could 
of it. It is therefore difficult to discuss it, and we must 
wait until its author puts it before the public in a definite 
shape. The objections to it are so very glaring that it 
must be taken for granted that Mr. Lowe sees them as 
clearly as any one else, and has some way of meeting them. 
A forced paper currency without a metallic reserve has 
been so often tried by beggared Spanish Republics that it 
will be interesting to learn how Mr. Lowe proposes to 
avoid the rocks on which those Governments have 
foundered. Colonel CueEsNey’s plan, if we understand him 
rightly, is to collect taxes according to the standard of 
gold, although the cash would be paid in silver. Ifa man 
has to pay ten rupees to the Government, and the quantity 
of rupees required to purchase the standard amount of 
gold happens to be silver, then the taxpayer must pay 
eleven rupees instead of ten. This would of course 
obviate the loss on exchange, but it would also 
increase the taxation of the country. To this Colonel 
CuesNEY replies that taxes must somehow be im- 
posed to meet the loss on exchange, and that the 
natives would find the mode of taxation he proposes 
the most agreeable they could possibly have. The new 
burden would fall on them so gently and softly that 
they would scarcely be aware that they were bearing it. 
These things are a matter of taste; and if a native who 
expected to have to pay ten rupees was called on for eleven, 
and thought the process a pleasant one, European critics 
would only be thankful that our Government has to do 
with such simple and amiable people. For the moment 
such questions are at rest, as the Government has an- 
nounced that it will not try to meet the loss on exchange 
by any change of standard or of currency. On another 
point Colonel CuEsney seems to be quite right, if the 
Government is to be criticized by the tests of strict logic. 
It recently wished to reduce the amount borrowed annually 
for works supposed to be productive. It had therefore 
to ask itself at what point the reduction was to cease, and 
on what principle the adoption of the limit could be justi- 
fied. Instead of spending four millions and a half, it 
wished to spend two millions and a half, and it discovered 
a reason for fixing the limit at this point, because this 
was the amount which it was said could be annually 
borrowed in India. Colonel Cuesney easily shows that 
there is really no kind of reason why the amount which 
can be borrowed in India should fix the amount to be 
spent on public works. The only test is how much 
interest India can afford to pay, in case the productive 
works turn out not to be productive. The use of the 
reference to the amount that can be borrowed in India 
was not to justify the limit, but to provide the head 
officials with a sort of memoria technica which would 
enable them to keep the figures of two millions and a half 
easily and comfortably in their heads. 

The subject of the position and prospects of the two 
services in India is one that interests personally many 


finance, it is idle to go for ever over the same ground. | English families, and introduces us to some of the graves 
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difficulties that beset our government of India. The 
composition and management, as well as the expense, of 
the army in India is so mixed up with the very large 
question of the merits of our short-service system, that for 
the present attention may be’confined to what Colonel 
Cuesney has to say as to the civil service. It is in every 
way desirable that the English public should know how 
very greatly the prospects of those who obtain an 
appointment in the Indian Civil Service have changed for 
the worse in recent years. Those who go out now must 
expect to lead a very different life from that which opened 
itself to the view of their more fortunate predecessors. 
Subordinate posts have been so multiplied that there is 
no possibility of ot the English civil servants who 
hold them to higher posts. A young man who now leaves 
England as what is politely termed a successful candidate 
must look forward to pass many years in the receipt of a 
salary on which he can barely live, and which makes mar- 
riage impossible, and in the discharge of humble and un- 
interesting duties which used to furnish training to lads, but 
now form the sole occupation of men rapidly verging towards 
middle age. When this is known the number of candi- 
dates may perhaps not decrease, for the number of young 
Englishmen who will work hard at their books in order to 
gain a pittance which will at least enable them to put 
on a black coat on grand occasions becomes every year 
larger. But the list of men of real ability and fair social 
standing who will condescend to for an Indian 
appointment must inevitably diminish. What is the 
remedy for this state of things? There can be no 
remedy which will not need some time to come into 
operation. Nothing can open the door of promotion to 
the too numerous subordinates who are now vainly wait- 
ing for a decent maintenance. But in the course of time 
a change can be introduced. The change which Colonel 
CHESNEY proposes is that there should be two grades of 
the Civil sm the lower grade to consist of natives, 
and the higher of Englishmen. Fewer men would be sent 
out from England; but then those sent out would be 
sure of promotion, sure of having something to do worth 
doing, and sure of a competence. This would be a 
change equally advantageous to those sent out and to 
India itself, as nothing can be worse for India than that 
those who are to govern the country should be persons 
who just prefer going there to accepting a clerkship in a 
bank. It is the employment of natives that will be the 
great stumbling-block, and it is this part of the subject 
that has accordingly engrossed the chief portion of Colonel 
CuesneyY’s attention. The experiment of employing natives 
has hitherto not proved very successful. But this is, 
Colonel CueEsney thinks, due to the mistaken way in which 
natives have been chosen for employment. We take the 
wrong men and then reproach them for turning out 
badly. We attract these wrong men by paying them salaries 
equal to those earned by Englishmen in a similar position. 
Colonel CuEsNey proposes a radical reform. He desires 
that the feeble, overcrammed, half-educated Bengalee 
should no longer represent the Government in a district 
to which he is astranger, where he is thoroughly despised, 
and where it is assumed that he is a fool, and hoped that 
he isa knave. His place should be taken by a person 
known in the district and respected in it, a man avowedly 
‘selected because he is socially above those whose crimes 
he has. to punish or whose suits he has to decide. Such 
men, it is urged, would be delighted to work for the Go- 
vernment at an almost nominal salary, and thus the 
finances of India would be relieved, while the natives 
would rejoice in seeing honour paid to those to whom they 
think honour due. In fact, what Colonel Cuzsyey pro- 
poses is something like the introduction of our unpaid 
county magistracy into India. There is much in the plan 
which merits full discussion, and, as some change must be 
tried, this particular change is not to be considered as 
disposed of because objections may be urged to it. The 
objection which immediately suggests itself is that these 
high-class, slightly-paid natives would not easily fit into 
the grooves of a bureaucracy, and would resent the super- 
vision, the reproofs, and the counter-decisions of their 
superiors. But there are objections to every possible plan 
for employing natives ; and yet, as it is certain that they 
will be employed much more widely than at present, what 
we have to discover is a plan which, if not free from hazard, 
shall be that which seems open to the fewest and the 
slightest objections. 


LORD CRANBROOK AT SHEFFIELD. 


| pee CRANBROOK has gone down to Sheffield to 
make an electioneering speech, and, unless Lord 
BEACONSFIELD went himself, the Ministry could not 
probably supply a representative who, as a maker of an 
electioneering speech, would do it greater credit. Lord 
CRranBROOK is a vigorous and forcible speaker, and he 
starts with the great advantage of believing heartily and 
honestly what he says. It is the tone of personal convic- 
tion which runs through his speech at Sheffield that gives 
it a special attractiveness. He had to defend the Ministry, 
and to defend is always more difficult, because it is so much 
duller, than to attack. But Lord Cransroox gave a liveli- 
ness to defence by speaking as he really felt—as if he 
were a martyr at the stake maintaining before heathen 
Liberals the doctrine of the wisdom and success of the 
Ministry as a fortieth article of hiscreed. Everything the 
Ministry has done is perfect in his eyes. The Ministry 
took exactly the right line in the Eastern question ; not 
at any one moment, but at all moments. It went to 
the proper length in urging reforms on Turkey before 
the war began. Differing from his chief, Lord Cray- 
BROOK thinks it did everything that could be done to 
prevent war. Then, when Russia had reached the ap- 
parent goal of her triumphant career, the Ministry in- 
terfered in the nick of time and in the most effec- 
tive manner, and replaced the Treaty of San Stefano by 
the Treaty of Berlin. If in the result Russia and her 
satellites hove got almost everything they wanted, the 
Ministry has the happiness of knowing that this too was 
quite right. In Afghanistan a most just war has been 
brought to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion, with a 
minimum of expense and an almost complete absence of 
fighting. In South Africa, if the nation has not as yet 
achieved a triumph, the Ministry, with its invariable 
wisdom and success, has achieved one. It has once more 
managed to dish the Whigs. The Whigs thought that 
their rivals would be sure to approve of the war, and Lord 
Cranbrook viewed with the keenest relish their disap- 
pointment when they found that war had been declared 
without the sanction or approval of the Ministry. So 
that here, too, the Ministry has had a domestic, if not a 
foreign, victory. The one thing that has taken place 
during its tenure of office which Lord Cranproox owned 
he could not defend is the present wet weather. The per- 
petual gloom of our skies is certainly quite indefensible ; 
but, as Lord Cransrook asked, Is the Ministry respon- 
sible for it? No one at Sheffield ventured to say that 
it was; and if it is thought that this might be be- 
cause Lord CranBroox’s hearers were Conservatives, we 
may so far as to say that even Mr. Apam does not 
really think, at least in his quieter and soberer moments, 
that it was the Cabinet that spoilt the Whitsuntide 
holidays. Impartial people will readily own that much of 
Lord Cranproox’s defence of the Ministry rested on a 
solid foundation of fact. If the results of English 
diplomacy in European Turkey are not very brilliant, they 
are as good as it is probable any Ministry could have 
achieved ; and the Ministry certainly saw that the nation 
would fight, and wished to fight if necessary, more clearly 
than the Opposition saw it. The Afghan war was fought 
on grounds which were technically unassailable; it has 
been well managed and satisfactorily concluded. If the 
Ministry had no very definite policy with regard to South 
Africa, it at least saw that it could not commit itself to the 
imprudent aspirations of Sir Barrie Frere. In all these 
difficult matters the Government, amid many blunders, 
has managed sometimes very well, sometimes a little worse 
or better than might have been e and never 
very badly. But it is dull work to tell or to hear told a 
tale that is so familiar, and it is chiefly because Lord 
CranBrook tinged the story with his own burning en- 
thusiasm for himself and his colleagues that he managed to 
impart something of novelty to his theme. 


The art of defensive speakin yay sd largely in know- 
ing how to omit judiciously. Lord Cransroox is a really 
good defensive speaker, he may even be said to be first- 
rate in the skill of silence. He praised the settlement of 
Berlin as much as no doubt he thought it deserved to be 
praised, but he had not a word to say about the Turkish 
convention or the acquisition of Cyprus. He used a hand- 
some amount of fine language about the prospects and 
position of Indian finance, but he kept discreetly silent as 


to the remission of the cotton duties, and his own ignoring 
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of his Council. He showed that not ouly was it the right 
thing to send out Sir Garner Wotsevey to the Cape, but 
that it was absolutely indispensable that he should be sent 
out, and left his hearers to forget that the Ministry 
informed Parliament that it was the accidental presence 
of Sir Garner Wotsetey in London which suggested 
that the Cape could not do without him. When 
he passed from foreign to home topics he had an 
easy task in maintaining his discretion, because he 
holds it to be the special mission of the Conservatives 
to do nothing. He was quite exuberant in his triumph at 
the completeness with which the Ministry has redeemed 
its pledges. It made, as he takes it, a solemn league and 
covenant with the nation that, when it came into office, it 
would do little or nothing; and he confidently points to 
its history, and asks whether it has not fulfilled its under- 
taking. It has, indeed, done some things. For exaimple, 
it has passed the Prison Act, which ensures that the diet 
and treatment of prisoners shall be uniform, so that no 
one may be tempted to look ont for a county with a nice 
prison in order to commit a crime there. Lord Cranproox 
is delighted with this wise measure, which has no doubt 
introduced a necessary practical reform, and he thinks 
that the Parliament that passed it, even if it had done 
nothing else, deserves well of the country. He cannot 
affect to regret that foreign politics have lately absorbed 
so large a portion of the attention of the nation. This 
is not a distraction of attention from home politics, for 
there is now no such thing, properly speaking, as home 
politics. If a Conservative has done his duty in voting 
down resolutely such obnoxious measures as the Burials 
Bills and the County Franchise Bill, he has done his 
whole duty. The business of Conservatives is not to do 
something, but to prevent Liberals from doing anything. 


There is much sense in what Lord Craxsroox says. He | 


recognizes the use or necessity of party government. 
Liberals must come in and Conservatives must come in. 
When the Liberals come in they make a number of de- 
plorable changes. The healthy constitution of the nation 
is affected, and for the time it is like a sick person in the 
crisis of an illness. But then the Conservatives come in. 
They cannot help the nation having been ill. They 
accept the illness as a fact, and devote themselves 
to nursing the nation through its convalescence. They 
are very careful about its diet, and keep it to broths and 


jellies, and give it entertaining and instructive stories | 


to read abont foreign countries. They are properly nervous 
abont infection, and will not allow it to play with strange 
children who may have the burials measles or the county 


franchise whooping-cough. At last the nation gets so) 


well and strong that it goes roaming wildly about. The 
Liberals get hold of it, and it is once more ill, to go once 
more through the stage of Conservative convalescence. 
Good nurses always expect, and reasonably expect, their 
patients to like them; and Lord Cransroox does not see 
how the nation, unless it is peculiarly unreasonable and 
ungratefal, can avoid loving a Ministry which has tended 
it so gently and so tenderly, and has kept it so sedulously 
out of the way of harm. 


An electioneering speech, although in the main it may 
be defensive, must, in order to gratify the expectations 
of the audience, contain the proper amount of abuse 
of opponents. At a Conservative meeting Liberals must 
be abused, denounced, and ridiculed; and Conservatives 
must have the same treatment when the gathering 
is a Liberal one. Lord Craxsroox has more than the 
usual power of abuse. He pitches into his opponents hot 
and strong when he pitches into them at all, and it was as 
the combative member of the Ministry that he was chiefly 
useful to it while he was in the Commons. His Sheffield 
hearers were probably not disappointed, and thought that 
his abuse was equal to his reputation. They must have 
been more particularly pleased with such touches as that 
of comparing the Liberal critics of the Ministry to frogs 
croaking in a meadow, while the grand, calm Conserva- 
tive bulls walk about in a stately and contemptuous man- 
ner; and that of comparing Mr. Anam, with his open dis- 
avowal and secret preparation of Disestablishment, to a 
cardsharper who shows the back of his hands in the most 
innocent way, but has an ace under his palm. The curious 
thing is not that Lord Cranzroox should return abuse for 
abuse, but that he should himself, as he confessed he did 
sometimes, take the abuse directed against him seriously 
to heart. He found himself and his colleagues accused of 
such dreadful things by Liberals that he watched his 


Liberal friends to see how they would behave to him, and 
whether they would show that the esteem and respect for 
him which they had once professed was at an end. To 
his relief, he found that they considered him as excellent 
a companion and as honourable a gentleman as ever, and 
then it dawned on him that political abuse was political 
abuse, and nothing more. This is a simple truth, and it 
only seems strange that Lord Cranprook needed so many 
years of Parliamentary life to learn it. Possibly, however, 
the language of political abuse comes so naturally to some 
men, and their consciousness of not meaning much by it is 
so permanent, and therefore so latent, that when they are 
exposed to it in their turn they cannot easily realize 
that political abuse is for the most part conventional, 
and means little or nothing. It is, in fact, very like the 
singing of “ Rule Britannia” which followed on the con- 


‘clusion of Lord Cransroox’s speech. An audience does 


not want to hear that Britannia rules the waves; it merely 
wants to know when to go away. In the same way the 
purpose of political abuse is not to describe with rigid fair- 
ness the conduct of opponents, but to make a gathering 
go off merrily, and to keep the local attorneys in good 
spirits. Any one who knows leading Liberals and Conser- 
vatives is aware that there is not a pin to choose between 
them in point of honour and honesty, and very little 
real difference of opinion. But when they come 
before the public, they have each to pose after their own 
fashion. Why, then, it may be asked, should the nation 
care very much whether a Liberal or a Conservative 
Government is in office? It must be owned that there 
are times in our history when the question is one not very 
easy to answer. But then, to avoid giving ourselves the 
trouble of an answer, we can always fall back on Lord 
Cranbrook’s theory, and say that it is the destiny of Eng- 
land to be perpetually passing through alternate periods of 
illness and convalescence. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


se Government probably welcomed a casual excuse 
for a change in the civil and military administra- 
tion of Natal and the adjoining territories. Sir Garner 


_ Wotse.tty would have been appointed in any case to 


supersede Sir Barrie Frere and Lord CHELMsFoRD, although 
the High Commissioner and the General seem from the 
first to have held the most cordial relations with one 
another. Sir Barrte Frere was too strong or too indepen- 
dent for his superiors, and Lord CuEeLMsrorD has not yet 
attained any signal success. Luckily for Sir M. H. Beacu, 
the Commanper-In-Culgr and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Narat had become involved in a dispute which might have 
proved in its consequences highly injurious to the public 
service. Sir H. Butwer has displayed so much ability 
and prudence in the discharge of his duties that his 
conduct and judgment are, in any doubtful case, 
entitled to a favourable construction; but in claim- 
ing the absolute control of the native levies in Natal 
he seems to have advanced pretensions which, if they were 
admitted, might be fatal to the efficient conduct of the 
war. The controversy began with a request from Lord 
CHELMsForD that the native troops which had disbanded 
after the disaster of Isandula might be reorganized and 
sent back to the army. The General was willing to make 
allowance for the alarm which had caused them to desert 
their colours, and he bore testimony to their excellent 
conduct as long as they remained in the field. The force, 
if it could be made useful, was not insignificant in 
numbers, as it consisted of seven regiments, each of a 
thousand men. Lord CHELMsForD must have been greatly 
surprised by the answer of the Lizurenant-Governor, who 
expressed a doubt whether an order to resume service 
in the field would be obeyed as long as the regimental 
system was applied to the native troops. ‘The native 
“system is @ tribal one; if it is not tribal, it is 
“nothing; and in dealing with it everything depends 
“on the thorough recognition of that fact, and on the 
“judicious handling of the links which bind together 
“the members of a tribal family, and the judicious 
“ management of the relations which connect the tribal 
“family with the Government.” Insinuations on the part 
of the Lieurenant-Governor that the regular officers 
commanding the native levies had been guilty of neglect, 
if not of cowardice, might have been advantageously 
suppressed. 
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Lord CHELMsrorpD, whose despatches are not deficient in 
vigour and decision, had wanted an addition to his army, 
and not a disquisition on tribal relations. In his reply he 
professes himself to be incapable of understanding how some 
thousands of armed men could be governed except by 
military discipline. The fright which he delicately de- 
scribes as “a shock to the nerves” caused by the 
disaster at Isandula was, in Lord CHELMsForD’s opinion, 
the sole cause of the flight and desertion of the native 
levies. When troops run away, it seems unneces- 
sary to attribute their conduct to any more re- 
condite motive than the wish to save their lives. In 
his next communication Sir H. Butwer is more inclined 
to dwell on his own authority over the natives than on 
their mysterious tribal organization. He complains that 
Lord CuELMsrorp had appointed commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers to the levies, and he adds that it 
was a mistake to sever the connexion between the native 
contingent and “their lawful supreme chief,” the 
LrevTenant-Governor. Lord CHELMsFoRD again asserts, 
with perfect reason, that any force under his command 
must regard him as supreme chief, or, in other words, 
obey his orders. The controversy was unfortunately not 
barren of practical results. When Lord CuutmsrorD was 
about to march to the relief of Ekowe, he ordered all 
officers in command to create a diversion by making de- 
monstrations along the line of the Tugela, and, if possible, 
to enter the Zulu territory at different points. The 
Lievtenant-Governor, on his part, prohibited the native 
contingent from crossing the border, and Lord CuetMsFrorD 
reasonably complains that his operations have been seriously 
hampered. It is not surprising that he fails to understand 
“‘ the argument of the Ligeurenant-Governor that weare not 
“ waging war with the Zulu nation.” If the Government 
of Natal is to exercise authority over troops nominally 
under the orders of the CommanpDeEk-IN-Cuter, Lord CHELMs- 
FORD declines to employ hereafter the native contingent. 


The Secretary of Srare appears to have shared the 
opinion which will be generally formed, that throughout 
the dispute Lord CHELMsForD was wholly in the right. He 
also saw that the incident proved the necessity of placing 
the civil and military control of Natal in the same hands. 
Neither Sir H. Butwer nor Sir Barrie Frere is a soldier, 
and Lord Cuetmsrorp has no experience of civil administra- 
tion. No better opportunity could be found for a transfer 
of civil and military authority. The Hicu Commissionzr, 
the Commanper-1y-Cuter, and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nara are superseded by one stroke of the pen; and it was 
unnecessary and scarcely courteous to inform Lord CHELMs- 
FORD that the appointment of a superior officer was not 
intended as a censure. Sir Garner Wo sevey does the 
Government the service of protecting it for the present 
both from the attacks of the Opposition and from the 
high-handed policy of Sir Barrie Frere. After the great 
preparations which have been made, it may be hoped the 
campaign will be carried to a successful conclusion either 
by Lord or by Sir Garnet When 
it becomes nec to make a final settlement, it is 
saa that the energy and comprehensive policy of 

ir BartLe Frere may be seriously missed. The only 
definite resolution which the Government has announced 
will probably be found to be impracticable of execution. 
When Cerewayro is defeated it may be easier to make a 
nominal peace than to secure the performance of conditions 
which may be imposed on the Zulus. Sir Bensamrn Prye, 
at one time Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, has published a 
useful article in the Contemporary Review on the Boers and 
the Zulus. Like Sir Barrie Frere, he was superseded by 
Sir Garnet WotseE.ey, of whom he nevertheless speaks 
with considerate moderation. As to the opportuneness of 
the rupture effected by Sir Barrie Frere, Sir B. Pine 
expresses no positive opinion; but he thinks that the 
contest was at some time inevitable. He confidently asserts 
that the only rational use to which victory can be put will 
be the establishment of English authority in Zululand, 
or, in other words, the annexation of the country. 
The demand of philanthropic agitators that the war shall 
be immediately discontinued deserves no serious notice. 

Sir Bensamin Pine was recalled because he had tried 
and imprisoned the rebel chief LanGaLIBaLELE, whose cause 
was warmly advocated by Bishop Corenso and other 
friends of the native population. Sir Garnet WOLSELEY, 
on succeeding to the government, thought it imprudent to 
allow the prisoner to return to his residence, on the ground 


that, having defied the authorities and caused the murder’ 


of some white men, he had, in tke general opinion, received 
a lenient punishment. The natives would believe that he 
owed his release either to the fears of the Government or 
to his own supernatural powers; for LANGALIBALELE is a 
celebrated magician. It is possible that Sir Garner 
Wotse ey will again concur with the predecessors who 
are less fortunate than himself in enjoying the confi- 
dence of the Government. If he strongly recommends 
the annexation of Zululand, the coincidence of his 
judgment with the consistent opinion of Sir Barrie Frere 
will perhaps command attention. Popular belief among 
the Zulus probably exaggerates the not inconsiderable ad- 
vantages which they have obtained during the present 
campaign; and although Cerrewayo may perhaps, under 
pressure of superior force, promise to reduce or dismiss his 
army, he will be more firmly convinced than before of the 
excellence of his military organization. In one of his 
late despatches Sir Barre Frere vividly describes the 
condition of the colonists on the border, who were ready 
at all times to fly with their families from a hostile in- 
vasion. Before the war the Zulus were only dangerous and 
doubtful neighbours. Henceforth, until they are thoroughly 
subdued, they will be vigilant enemies. Ifit is found neces- 
sary to reduce or raise them to the condition of English 
subjects, the measure will not indicate any tendency 
to covet their territory. The most difficult task which 
awaits Sir Garver WoLsELEY will perhaps not be the 
overthrow of Crrewayo. His commission extends to 
the Transvaal, where he will enjoy no advantage in nego- 
tiation and government which was not possessed in at 
least an equal degree by Sir Barrie Frere. During his 
visit to Pretoria the Hicu Commissioner appears to have 
gained the confidence and good-will even of the leaders 
who were not inclined to abate their pretensions to inde- 
pendence. Sir Garnet WouLseteY may perhaps be less 
disposed to appreciate the character of the Dutch popula- 
tion and to sympathize with some of their questionable 
peculiarities. Sir Barrie Frere’s opinion that the title of 
the Boers to disputed lands was strengthened by the texts 
which they quote from the Old Testament may not ap- 
prove itself to secular moralists, but it may have conciliated 
some of the malcontents of the Transvaal. 


BARON ROTHSCHILD. 


HE death of the head of the house of Roruscuitp is 
an event of European interest, if not of European 
importance. To Englishmen it recalls the special history 
of a long, and at last successful, struggle for the ad- 
mission of Jews to the House of Commons, and the 
memory of constant and pray benefactions. The 
eldest son of the founder of the family fortunes, Baron 
Lionet had all the qualities which were requisite to 
manage with energy and safety the first commercial house 
in the world. The greatness of the house of RoruscHiLp 
is only partially due to the capital at its command. Like 
most other kinds of greatness, commercial greatness de- 
pends on the possession of special personal qualities. For 
a family to be commercially great it is necessary that 
many of its members should have these qualities. The 
founder of the house of Roruscuixp left no fewer than five » 
sons, each stationed ina great capital, all working together, 
and all bringing to the management of business more or 
less of the same shrewdness, coolness, and indefatigable - 
activity. If it is hard to make money, it is still harder to 
keep it. The fate of most + commercial houses is 
either to be ruined by the improvidence of those who 
succeed to the family rights of control, or to a. yan by 
sinking into the prudent security of accumulated capital 
invested beyond the reach of commercial vicissitudes. 
The eminence of the RoruscHILps is due to there being 
so many of them, and to the unusual circumstance that 
throughout the family there ran the same turn for assiduity 
in business. Rich men are not, as a rule, fond of 
taking trouble, and the life of a man who really manages 
a great business is one of incessant trouble. No man 
perhaps is so rich that he does not wish to be richer ; and 
to many men the mere consciousness of holding so com- 
manding a position as that enjoyed by the RorHscHiLps is 
in itself a powerful attraction. But nothing will induce 
men of great wealth, whatever may be their commercial 
or political influence, to go on, year after year, with the 
incessant fatigue of attending to a vast business, except the 
desire to gratify a native taste for doing business well an: 
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to obey the traditions of their family. Although for many 
years crippled by illness, Baron Lionet was as punctual 
and as eager in attendance on business as if he had been a 
young clerk striving to be singled out for promotion. If 
the business of the Roruscuiips is described roughly, it 
may be said to be that of having large sums of money read. 
for great operations. It is these great operations whic 
attract the notice and awaken the admiration or envy of 
the public. But the real work of such a firm consists, not 
in making these operations, but in being ready for them. 
To know what operations to undertake and when to under- 
take them it is necessary to be perpetually acquiring every 
kind of information, to be inside the politics of nations, to 
watch all the ebbs and flows of the tide of money. Then 
the funds which are to be some day employed in great 
things must be meantime employed in little things. Capital 
must not only not stand idle, but must be made to increase ; 
and yetit must be so used as to be as much as possibleat com- 
mand, and not locked up so as to be useless when wanted. To 
goinand out of temporary investments so that the handling of 
the money brings a fair average of profits requires much 
delicacy of manipulation, and a wearing concentration of 
mind on the minutie of business. The RorHscHILps are 
great in the world of commerce because they have a real 
delight in business, in the tedious task of acquiring and 
piecing together information, and in the dexterous mani- 
pulation of temporary investments. 


The emancipation of the Jews in England from the 


-shackles which barred their entrance into Parliament 


after they had been admitted to municipal offices was in 
no small degree the personal achievement of Baron LionEL 
Roruscuitp. He was first returned in 1847, and the 
Prime Minister, Lord Joun RusseEtt, carried without diffi- 
culty in the Commons first a Resolution, and then a Bill, 
sanctioning the admission of Jews to all offices open to 
Roman Catholics. The Lords in that Session and in many 
subsequent Sessions rejected the measure, and it was not 
until eleven years afterwards, in 1858, that the Act was at 
last passed which allowed Jews to enter either House 
which would consent to admit them. During all these 
years Baron RoruscHiLp continued to represent the City 
of London, not only being returned at every general 
election, but having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds on 
two occasions in order to give more frequent and signal 
indications of the feelings and wishes of the important 
constituency with which he was connected. Although he 
did not vote, he attended debates, and the peculiar customs 
of Parliament permitted him to remain in the House when 
strangers were ordered to retire, and even to serve on 
Committees. He therefore by his presence, as well as the 
City by its repeated votes, kept the claims of the Jews 
well before the public and Parliament. All this story of 
the struggle for the eligibility of Jews to posts held by 
their Christian countrymen seems now so old a matter, 
and we are so accustomed to the notion of Jews being 


-elected to all kinds of offices, that it is hard to believe 


that only twenty-one years have elapsed since the 
struggle was brought to an end. If, indeed, any one refers 
nowadays to this chapter of our history, it is rather to find 
a motive for admiring the courage with which Lord 
BEAcONSFIELD espoused the cause of his race than because 
interest can now be felt in the steps by which Baron 
RoruscHiup at last was led, or fought his way, to victory. 
After he was enabled to take his seat he never played 
any leading part in Parliament, and the only occasion on 
which he is recorded as having made a political sugges- 
tion was at the time of the last general election, when, in 
view of the abolition of the Income-tax contemplated by 
Mr. Guapsronz, he proposed that a portion of the deficit 
which he foresaw should be made good by a system of 
licences to trade. He was one of the very few rich 
men who could make such a proposal without laying 
themselves open to the suspicion that they were biassed 
by personal considerations in favouring a form of tax- 
ation the patent objection to which is that it must 
inevitably press much more hardly on the poor than 
on the rich. No one dreamt of saying that Baron Roru- 
SCHILD ever wished to escape paying whatever was pro- 
perly due from him. Experience, too, has practically 
shown that nations which will not endure an me-tax 
will stand licences. The French National Assembly, when, 
after the German war, it had to revise the whole system of 
national taxation, deliberately rejected an Income-tax and 
clung to the existing system of patents, and that which 


Baron RoruscuiLD supposed might be done in England , direction to Mr. Guapstonz, having become Conservative 


has actually been done in India. The Indian Government 
has abolished the Income-tax, and has in lieu of it imposed 
a system of licences, although in India the injustice of the 
system may be said to attain its maximum, the poor who 
pay being very poor, and the rich who escape being 
very rich. ow that all talk of the abolition of 
the English Income-tax has vanished like a dream, 
the suggestion of Baron RorHscHILD may fairly 
be regarded, not as a whim or crotchet, but rather 
as a recognition of the necessity of inventing some- 
thing to fill up the void which the abolition would have 
caused. It was precisely because he was a man of busi- 
ness that Baron Hesuoanne could not see indispensable 
money stopped in its flow from one source, without ask- 
ing himself what other stream could be set running. 

Like Jews in general, Baron RorHscHiLp was ready to 
part with money freely in order to help the suffering, and 
especially the suffering members of his own creed. At 
the time of the dreadful Irish famine he gave not only 
money but much time and thought to the remedy of dis- 
tress, and took an active part in the distribution of the 
large funds subscribed by the sympathizing mass of 
horror-stricken Englishmen. He remained really and not 
merely nominally a Jew, and was one of the leading members 
of the chief London Synagogue. The RorHscHILDs are too 
rich, too powerful, and too socially important to be 
tempted to seek to rise by a calculated conversion; and 
educated Jews appear to manage with ease the task of 
discarding what is now impossible or impracticable in 
their creed, and pass through life happily enough, filled 
with the pride of an ancestral religion, and solaced by 
the grandeur of monotheism. The prejudices against 
Jews as a body which once were widely entertained in 
England are gradually fading away, and will perhaps 
some day wholly disappear, although it must be owned 
that they still exist, and are not altogether without such 
justification as is afforded by the appearance and character 
of Jews of the lower class. It cannot be doubted that 
this mitigation of prejudice is in some degree due to the 
eminence, public services, and social magnificence of such 
families as the Roruscninps. The last and perhaps, 
as he himself thought, the crowning triumph of Baron 
Lione’s life was to win the Derby, the temporary 
possession of the winner having been fortunately secured 
either by his son oz himself. To win the Derby is 
@ great glory to any one, and the RoruscuHiLps could 
scarcely have done anything better adapted to ensure their 
popularity than to show they could succeed in racing as 
well as in everything else. But the worship of wealth, of 
grandeur, and of success has not been the main agent in 
leading Englishmen to look with more impartial eyes on 
the Jews. The ability and acumen of the Master of the 
Rotts attract at least as much favourable attention as the 
riches of the Roruscuitps, and Englishmen have really got 
to like Jews better because they know them better. There 
is such a thing as a Jewish character to be found more 
or less in all Jews who have not had to struggle against 
too great disadvantages. Toleration of the most ample 
and unwavering kind, free-handed charity, and strong 
common sense are the most marked traits of this cha- 
racter ; and most Jewish families exhibit the peculiarity of 
setting as much store on the attainment of high education 
and the development of business faculties in the women 
asinthe men. The family of the RoruscuI.ps is in these 
respects a typical Jewish family, and the respect paid to 
it on this score must in fairness be added to the respect 
which no doubt is paid to vast wealth, when account is 
taken of the high position it enjoys. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S CLUBS. 


Sf cy at the few political meetings which have 
been held during the Whitsuntide recess have found 
themselves greatly in want of matter. Mr. Bourxz, 
addressing a Scotch audience, naturally dwelt on the 
prospects of the election in Midlothian, and on the de- 
merits of Mr. GLapstong, who, it seems, has the misfortune 
of losing in turn the confidence of the constituencies 
which he successively resents. It is true that the 
Oxford clergy poss i extremely Liberal tendencies 
of a statesman who had held opposite opinions when he 
was first elected for the University. The electors of 


South Lancashire had themselves moved in the opposite 
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in resentment of the dictation of the Corn-law League, and 
through want of sympathy with the Irish immigration. 
At Greenwich Mr. A narrowly escaped defeat 
in 1874; and he prudently declined to renew the 
risk of failure. is admirers might, in answer 
to Mr. Bourke, boast that the most eminent member of 
the Liberal party can, if he thinks fit, take his choice 
among a dozen constituencies. His supporters profess to 
be certain of his return for Midlothian, and he will pro- 
bably head the poll at Leeds. Whatever may be thought 
of Mr. GiapsToNE by politicians of a higher order, his 
popularity with the multitude is undoubted. Mr. Bourke 
found a more vulnerable point of attack when he asked 
what course Mr. Giapstone and his followers proposed to 
take on the question of Scotch disestablishment. Mr. 
ApaM, who, as becomes his office, regards political ques- 
tions exclusively as they affect party majorities, has repeat- 
edly explained that it will be prudent to avoid pledges for 
the present, and at the same time to hint promises for the 
future. In this way it may be possible to catch a 
few votes from friends of the Scotch Church, and 
to poll its enemies in the lump. The chief objection to 
Mr. Apam’s tactics is that they are too cynically candid. 
An ex-Secretary of the Treasury has nothing to do with 
principles or convictiens; but Mr. Giapstonz, who is 
always enthusiastic, and sometimes rash, is believed to 
have arrived, both on ecclesiastical and political grounds, 
at the conclusion that the union of Church and State 
ought to be dissolved. Two years ago Mr. Anam induced 
Lord Hartineton to bid for the votes of the Scotch Non- 
conformists by offers which have since been thought 
injurious to the interests of the party. He will not 
persuade Mr. GriapsTonz either to conceal his own opinions 
or to invite suggestions for the guidance of his conduct. 


At a meeting of federated Liberal election Clubs, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, as the author and manager of the system, 
was the principal speaker. It cannot be said that his 
address to a sympathetic audience was felicitous or 
effective. Facetious invective appears not to be Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S strongest point. The Government had, 
he said, undertaken the prosecution of certain bank 
directors charged with fraud; but the Ministers them- 
selves were little better than a “long firm,” or gang of 
swindlers. In a political, or figurative, sense they had 
abused their trust, and they ought to be metaphorically 
sentenced, not of course to penal servitude, but to loss of 
office. It is much easier to be rude than to be satirical or 
humorous. There is no use in calling an adversary a 
thief, except in the United States, where a political oppo- 
nent is frequently accused of literal and vulgar crime. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would not accuse Sir Srarrorp Norra- 
core, or even Lord BEaconsFIELD, of personal or pecuniary 
fraud; and there is no analogy between an erroneous 
foreign policy and the conduct of a forger or pickpocket. 
Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s cultivated ability might enable him 
to dispense with discourteous language which is alto- 
gether pointless. The Government has practised no 
deception on the large majority of the House of Commons 
which has steadily supported its policy. It is not yet 
known whether the electors of the United Kingdom are 
a to become accomplices in its alleged misconduct. 

. CHAMBERLAIN made a better hit when he contrasted 
the masterly inactivity of the Government in domestic 
legislation with its mischievous restlessness abroad. He 
could not be expected to remind his hearers of the diffi- 
culty of concentrating public attention on more than one 
important matter at a time. A zealous partisan of course 
declines to recognize the unqualified triumph of the Afghan 
policy which had been so bitterly attacked; but Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S criticism on the recent peace is nevertheless 
surprising. He actually suggests that the arrangement is 
unduly advantageous to the AMEER, who indeed has, 
in his judgment, virtually dictated the terms of 
peace. The Viceroy has, according to Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, not annexed a sufficient extent of ter- 
ritory ; and the agreement of the AMEER to receive a 
Resident in his capital, and to defer in all his foreign 
policy to the advice of the English Government, is not a 
sufficiently comprehensive act of submission. Only a few 
months ago . CHAMBERLAIN’S Clubs, at his instance, 


passed resolutions in condemnation of the demands which 
he now ridicules as inadequate. He even jocosely asserts — 
that Cerzwayo would be eager jo make peace if he could | 
obtain equally favourable terms. The habit of dealing | 
with assemblies as unanimous as flocks of sheep tempts 


even able men to indulge in contemptuous carelessness. 
On reflection Mr. Crambertatn might remember that 
among some hundreds of enthusiastic Liberals there must 
have been a dozen or a score who, thinking for themselves, 
would be impatient of conventional nonsense. 

The real business of Liberal Associations, separated or in 
federation, is to pack elections, and incidentally to justify 
their own existence. It is not unsatisfactory to observe 
that they more and more constantly assume an apologetic 
tone, as their managers learn that independent Liberal 
politicians hold aloof from the new organization. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and his friends would have had a better 
chance of success if they had not disclosed their ulterior 
purposes. The Birmingham Association has been remark- 
ably successful in disfranchising for all Parliamentary and 
municipal purposes the local minority. The dominant 
faction has a monopoly of office, and it has obtained the 
absolute control of education. The intolerant system 
established by the Birmingham School Board is remark- 
able as furnishing the only instance in which religious in- 
struction is absolutely proscribed. Conservatives pay 
their share of rates; but they are absolutely deprived of 
all share in administration ; and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, not with- 
out reason, hopes that the disabilities which they suffer 
will be perpetual. If the supremacy of the Liberal 
Association lasts for twenty or thirty years, there is 
no doubt that corruption will take the place of factious 
intolerance. Perfect purity will not for more than one 
generation survive responsibility. The disposal of all the 
seats for the borough is a more legitimate privilege of 
the majority. If three-fourths of the constituency hold 
Radical opinions, there is no reason why they should not 
return members of the same way of thinking. The 
strangest peculiarity of the system is that the qualified 
electors are controlled by universal suffrage. The primary 
assemblies are subject to no qualification by occupation 
or otherwise; and the governing body is therefore not 
chosen by the municipal or Parliamentary voters. Some. 
of the failures of Liberal Associations in other places 
may perhaps be explained by the repugnance of the house- 
holders to the dictation of the mob. 

A standing election Committee is not a desirable in- 
stitution, but its objects are limited and intelligible. The 
leaders of the Birmingham Club have not unnaturally 
cherished more ambitious designs. Mr. CHAMBERLATN him- 
self imprudently announced his intention of converting 
the federated Committees into an informal Parliament, 
watching and controlling the regular Legislature. As 
the governing body in every borough is numbered 
by hundreds, it would evidently be necessary that 
a second election should be held to send dele- 
gates to the central Assembly. The sham Parlia- 
ment would claim higher authority as representing a 
larger constituency ; but its promoters are greatly mis- 
taken if they suppose that the English nation would 
submit to the dominion of a self-appointed body. The 
proposed system of government is exactly the same as. 
that of the French Legislative Assembly when it sub- 
mitted to the dictation of RoBEsPrerre at the Jacobins and of 
Danton at the Cordeliers. Any attempt tocarry Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN’S threat into effect would result in hopeless defeat. 
A more serious danger to liberty and good government 
may perhaps result from the permanent meddling in politics 
of the Committees in the different boroughs. As Mr. 
Broprick has shown in an able pamphlet, the Three Hun- 
dred or Six Hundred, having exclusively chosen the mem- 
ber, will not fail to claim a right of supervision over his 
conduct. If he resents their interference, he will either 
forfeit his seat at the next election, or, by a successful ap- 
peal to the constituency at large, prove that the Com- 
mittee has lost the public confidence. The ridiculous 
uniformity of the resolutions on foreign affairs which have 
been simultaneously produced to order by local Associa- 
tions has produced a wholesome fi of contempt. 
Although the result of the conflict is not yet determined, 
there is some reason to hope that the English Constitution 
may prevail against the Birmingham Association. 


THE CLEWER APPEAL, 


yam Church Association has but just calmed down 
from the cheers of its congregated votaries over the 
Christian and charitable announcement that it has already 


| spent fifty thousand pounds in litigation, and is proud 
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of the feat. Its managers have not had long to wait 
in learning that their enterprise, like other speculations, 
must send more money where so much money has 
— before, if they mean to keep the speculation afloat. 
hose were merry days for their mutual congratulations ; 
for they had secured a judgment of the Queen’s Bench 
affirming—on a hard construction of a doubtful phrase 
differently used in the same Act—that, when the Church 
Discipline Act of 1840 made it “lawful” for the 
Bishop to entertain complaints against presumably delin- 
quent clergymen according to the process created by that 
statute, it in fact reduced the shepherd of the flock to 
the mechanical functions of a signing-machine, charged 
with the monotonous duty of summoning every clergy- 
man to the bar of a preliminary inquiry on any accusa- 
tion, however monstrous, which might be laid against 
him by any informant, however contemptible. The pro- 
cess was remorseless. The Bishop was not to have eyes to 
see nor ears to hear, except upon the report of what was in 
fact a drumhead court-martial, with powers of worrying the 
innocent, but not of punishing the guilty. The Bishop first, 
and in the second place the Commission, were, as the 
Qacen’s Bench ruled, compelled to receive every com- 
plaint (to borrow Lord Justice Bramwe.t’s words) from 
“any one, man, woman, or child, Churchman or other, for 
“aught Isee,” with “no provision how the complaint is 
“ to be made, by writing or verbally,” nor how it is to be 
“verified”; with no provision that the complainant 
“shall undertake to prosecute or be liable for costs ” ; 
nothing as to the “character or motive of the offences,” 
nor how far the “ prosecution may be desirable in the in- 
“ terests of religion or morality” ; nor whether possibly the 
offence may have been an “isolated one,’ which was 
“ unintentional and atoned for”; and, finally, “ nothing 
“as to the motive or object of the complainant.” Such 
was the tyranny which the Court of Appeal tells us was set 
up by that judgment of the Queen’s Bench which it has 
unanimously reversed by the mouths of three of its members, 
while the Church Association declares that it will invite 
the House of Lords to re-establish it. In face of such a 
promise of universal chaos the incidents of the suit over 
which the battle has been fought shrink into nothingness, 
and the idiosyncrasies of Mr. Carrer or the scruples of the 
Bishop of Oxrorp are of no more importance than the pro- 
fessional standing of the worthy practitioner who has lent 
his name to the prosecuting Association. Unlikely as the 
statement may appear, outlets of worse mischief than even 
that body can supply would be opened out by a reversal of 
“the late decision, seeing that unconditional folly is more 
-dangerous to the common weal than folly which may 
indeed be very foolish, but which can only continue to 
exist under conditions in the absence of which it must 


collapse. The Church Association is not from everlasting, 


while our pious prayer and hope for it is that it may enjoy 
that early death which, as we know, the gods have in store 
for those whom they love. 


The Ritualists, who, as a party, do not shine in the pos- 
.session of that politic instinct which easily distinguishes 
between real or presumable legality and practical pos- 
sibility, began to energize at the moment when it had 
become certain that in the Church of England ceremonial 
worship had made its footing good; and so, in claiming all 
which, upon an extreme interpretation of ritual law, 
seemed to them legally defensible, they revived feelings of 
suspicion and antagonism which otherwise had been set 
at rest. The puritan party were sharp to appreciate 
the advantage thus recklessly surrendered, and they 
mustered as the Church Association. But they in their 
turn spoiled their game by overdoing it. No Ritual- 
ist on his highest horse ever asked for more than un- 
limited liberty for self and congregation, while he 
willingly conceded a like license to his puritan 
neighbour. The Association proclaimed a policy of 
extermination agdinst every incident of worship which 
rose above the prejudices of its cold and narrow puri- 
tanism. In taking up this position, it paid still less 
heed to the tendencies of the time than the Ritualists had 
done, while it brought down the Nemesis of leaving no 
room for any middle result between absolate victory and 
virtual defeat. - But every puritan victory must be im- 
perfect which does not stamp out the tradition of worship of 
which the Prayer-Book is the conservator—a task beyond 
the power of any tribunal to accomplish. So the Associa- 
tion, after having made acquaintance with every Court 
except the House of Lords, and now professing to be on 


its road there, is really eating its own heart at the 
vexatious discovery that all the prosecutions on which it has 
wasted its tens of thousands have only helped to consoli- 
date the system which it is striving to annihilate. If it 
should succeed, after another wrangle, in recovering its 
hold of that legacy of folly, the cranky machinery created by 
the Church Discipline Act, its members will spend much more 
money on much more mischief ; but the chief sufferers in 
the end will be themselves ; as the file in the long run is 
sure to be harder than the fangs. While the peccant 
Act, however, still stands in the statute-book its destructive 
energy, supposing the judgment of the Queen’s Bench after 
all to be sustained, will not be bound up with the life of 
any association ; for the agency to whose help it appeals 
in working that process of silly fussiness which its authors 
mistook for discipline may be of a lower and more con- 
temptible nature even than the spirit which commonly 
instigates the most bigoted and unscrupulous religious 
organizations. The firebrands of these conspiracies may 
have persuaded themselves that they are serving the cause 
of religious truth, while the delators set loose by the 
Church Discipline Act need only be obeying the vulgar 
impulses of personal spite, or trading on calculated ex- 
pectations of hush-money. 

No comment of ours can enhance the vivid picture 
conveyed by the words of Lord Justice Bramwew. of 
the irresponsible, universal fool whom the victory 
of the Church Association would unchain to heat 
every village into a petty Gehenna, and trample every 
bishop’s palace into a Slough of Despond. The 
counter suggestion, that, in view of the grave dangers 
which are menacing the virginal purity of our national 
Protestantism from the assaults of Pope and Positivist, the 
“shall be lawful” of the statute must be read as conveying 
an imperative mandate to the Bishop to follow up every 
complaint, is too stupid for a joke and too shatter- 
brained for an argument. It stands upon the assumption 
that the “ladies of both sexes” who adorn our rustic 
tea-tables must be better judges of truth and stauncher 
defenders of the faith than the accredited rulers of the 
Church ; and, in effect, it arraigns the Episcopate of mis- 
feasance so heinous as to stamp them as unworthy of the 
confidence of their countrymen. Two short and simple 
questions throw the charge back upon its authors once and 
for ever. Who makes the Bishops? The Prime Minister. 
What makes the Prime Minister? The general election. 
In other words, the denial of the discretion which the 
Court of Appeal has restored to the Bishops would be a 
vote by the people of want of confidence in its own 
political discretion. We have, of course, no expectation 
that the decision of the Court of Appeal, if it is, after all, 
sustained by the House of Lords, will directly restore 
peace to the Church; for the disturbing agency will 
still have many opportunities of taking a sweet ven- 
geance for what is a humiliation no less than a defeat. 
But public opinion in its courses is fighting—slowly, it 
may be, but surely—against a conspiracy which is 
branded in public opinion by its inability to shake off the 
imputation of being a persecuting company; and, when 
the collapse comes, it will be speedy and complete. Then 
will be the opportunity for those who have suffered by 
the persecution to show how far they have profited by 
troubles which they cannot honestly disconnect from much 
temerity on their own part. It is certain that without the 
sacrifice of a single essential principle on either side, or 
the abandonment of any of those practical objects to 
which the competing systems appeal for their vindica- 
tion, a lasting truce might be concluded between the 
great contending parties within the Church of England. 
If the extreme fanatics of the Church Association on the 
one side, and the promoters of what is mysteriously termed 
“ corporate reunion ” on the other, should find their occu- 
pation gone in this general pacification, the inference 
which might be reasonably drawn from their discomfiture 
would be that their exertions had hitherto been concen- 
trated upon objects alien to the spirit of the great commu- 
nion for which they claimed to be working. 


THE REVIVAL OF SPECULATION. 


GINCE the beginning of the year a general rise has been 
going on in the value of securities, which is significant 
after the long depression of trade. The depression may 
now, indeed, be regarded as, to a large extent, psycho- 
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logical. In saying this we do not, of course, mean to deny 
that it has had adequate material causes. Repudiations 
and bankruptcies by foreign States, railways, and bogus 
Companies, panics and crises abroad, four short harvests at 
home, and famines in the East, sufficiently account for a 
shrinkage in the volume of trade. But the apprehensions 
produced by these causes, and strengthened by the fear 
which so long prevailed of a great European war, have pro- 
longed and intensified the depression, and until those appre- 
hensions wear off there cannot be a revival of trade. The 
form in which a returning disposition to face risks may be 
expected first to manifest itself is investment upon the Stock 
Exchange. While the depression has lasted savings have 
been going on as usual among large classes of the com- 
munity, and have swollen into vast sums of idle money 
which the banks do not know how to employ profitably, 
and are not very willing to receive on deposit. In fact, 
the interest now allowed for deposits is so low as to be an 
incentive to some more permanent kind of investment. 
In trade there is at present little outlet for the employ- 
ment of these unused funds. People have not yet begun 
to increase their expenditure, and therefore there is 
little or no demand for increased production. Persons 
who are anxious for a better return for their money are 
consequently obliged to look to investment in securities, 
and thus we may regard the general rise upon the 
Stock Exchange as a symptom of a reviving disposition 
to speculate. There are other symptoms pointing in 
the same direction, but this is the most pronounced 
and remarkable, and for the present we confine ourselves 
to it. The rise is not confined to any one kind of stocks, 
or to any one country. It is observable on the Conti- 
nent and in the United States in even a more marked 
form than here at home. And it has now extended from 
the first-class securities to the doubtful and even the risky. 
More significant still, it is beginning to encourage the 
loanmonger and the Company promoter to issue prospec- 
tuses which a very little while ago would have been 
looked at by nobody. 


As might have been expected, the rise first manifested 
itself in stocks about whose soundness there could be 
no doubt. After a long period of discredit the less safe 
securities come into favour only when the first class have 
become so dear that the return they make no longer satis- 
fies even cautious investors. Accordingly we find that 
Consols have now for months been above 98. In the 
third week in April they actually went up within a few 
shillings of par—a point not reached before for four-and- 
twenty years—and even this week they have been higher 
than at any period in the interval, except for a moment 
three years ago. The French Three per Cents., again, 
yield at present prices barely 3} per ceut.; which, under 
the circumstances in which France is placed, is even a 
more surprising illustration of the movement of which we 
are speaking than Consols supply. And the extraordinary 
eagerness with which the United States Four per Cent. 
Funding Loan has been taken has astonished those who 
were engaged in placing it not less than the general 
public. These instances, so long as they stood alone, 
were of doubtful significance. They might only prove 
that investors would have nothing to do with any but 
the very soundest stocks. Now, however, the speculation 
has proceeded far enough to show that this is not the 
correct interpretation. Last winter the Russian Finance 
Minister visited the chief Continental cities for the purpose 
of negotiating a great foreign loan, but his proposals were 
rejected ; the public, it was felt, could not be induced to 
take more Russian bonds. Since then the condition of 
the Russian Empire has become so much worse that a 
revolutionary outburst seems at any moment possible, yet 
the price of the 1873 bonds has risen from about 82 at the 
close of last year to about 89 now—an advance of over 8} 
per cent. Explanations may, however, be offered respecting 
this movement ; so we will take an extreme case. So far as 
well-informed people can see, there is no prospect of the 
establishment of a stable government in Mexico, of the 
steady maintenance of order, and of the financial regenera- 
tion of the country ; yet, on the strength of unsubstantiated 
rumours originating nobody knows where, and pointing 
to nobody knows what, Mexican bonds have gone up from 
8 in the middle of April to 13 last Tuesday. Here is a 
rise of the most purely speculative kind in less than two 
months of fully 624 per cent. Passing now from the 
market for Government stocks, as regards which we have 
perhaps said enough, we may find a similar movement in 


most other markets. The ordinary shares of the Great 
Eastern Railway, for example, oscillated for years about 
51; last week they had gone up to 61, a rise of very 
nearly one-fifth, or 20 per cent. The traffic returns of 
this line have been exceptionally good since the beginning 
of the year, and may be allowed to justify a part, at least, 
of the advance; but the improvement in the dividend 
prospects is hardly equal to the rise of price. We turn to 
the Erie Railway, and learn from Sir E. Warxrn’s speech 
at the meeting of share and bondholders the other day, that, 
compared with four years ago, the First and Second 
Mortgage Bonds have risen 120 per cent. More remark- 
able still is the advance in the shares. Sir E. Warkin 
frankly admitted that the receipts fall short by about 70,0001. 
of the amount of the working expenses, the rents of hired 
lines, and the interest charges, and that the debt has yet to 
be increased, perhaps to the extent of a million sterling. 
Before the Preference shareholders, therefore, can touch a 
penny, the receipts must be increased more than 100,000l. 
per annum ; yet the Preference shares have risen since New 
Year’s Day 374 per cent.; and the ordinary shares, whose 
chance of a dividend is still more remote, have risen 25 per 
cent. In the securities of the Atlantic and Great Western 
line, which may fitly be linked with Erie, thereis a 
similar rise. We might go on to show that bank shares 
are visibly recovering from the discredit into which 
they fell last autumn, and that even in the case of the 
Scotch banks which suffered most from the effects of the 
Glasgow failure, the recovery has already proceeded very 
far, although unlimited liability still exists. We might 
also show that the scare in gas shares caused by the re- 
ported inventions of Mr. Epison is likewise passing away. 
But we have traced the movement in existing stocks far 
enough to make it clear that the public is no longer under 
the dominion of the apprehensions which so long prevailed, 
that it is inclined to expect a change for the better, to 
take a sanguine view of any sign of improvement, and 
that it is more ready to face risks than it has been since 
the depression began. 


There is one other indication of the reawakening of the 
speculative spirit which is perhaps even more significant of 
the changed temper of the public mind than any movement 
in existing stocks; we refer to the plentiful crop of new 
projects which has sprung up of late. Each of these 
may be small in itself, but in the aggregate they make 
up a very respectable total. The Australasian colonies 
were the first in the field, and the favourable reception 
they met with encouraged others to apply for subscrip- 
tions. As regards the majority of the proposals in question, 
there is little to be said except that perhaps some of the 
Australasian colonies are going ahead rather too fast. But 
quite recently schemes have been launched which prove 
unmistakably that the Company promoter is again at 
work. For example, the Bolivar Railway Company offers 
200,000l. first mortgage debentures for subscription, and 
sets out a balance-sheet showing a net income covering 
the interest twice over. It may be a perfectly good in- 
_vestment, but avery little while ago such a proposal would 
| have been impossible. The mere question, Where is 
_ Bolivar ? would have killed it. In addition to this, we find 
-an Anglo-American Cattle Company, formed for the pur- 
_ pose of breeding and fattening cattle on the Western plains 
_of America, and holding out such brilliant promises of profit 
as demonstrate that the long depression in trade has not de- 
_stroyed optimism amongst us. Less sanguine gentlemen 
‘than the promoters of this Company might be apt to 
| doubt whether our American friends are likely to leave to 
' English people a business capable of yielding 10 per cent. 
_ for the first six years, and of returning the whole capital 
_in the following three. However, we are not now criticizing 
| prospectuses. Our object is only to exhibit the view which 
| the rool promoter takes of the present temper of the 
saving classes. This last example suffices to show that, if 
his judgment is right, his day is quickly coming round 
once more. In any case, the facts we have now set out 
seem to prove that the period of universal distrust and 

suspicion is passing away, and we may perhaps hope that, 
if nothing untoward happens, the first step has been taken 
_ towards a revival of trade. 
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THE FORTUNES OF QUOTATIONS. 


T° hunt out the sources of quotations has become an amuse- 
ment like the solution of double acrostics. In England 
we attribute most of the proverbial quotations to Shakspeare, 
unless the yerse seems to show that they are Pope’s, er the 
language points them out for the possession of Horace. In France 
Horace and Moliére fall heirs to all unclaimed property of this 
kind, and thus these famous writers are often honoured as the 
authors of remarks that were old before they were born. Every- 
thing worth saying has been said in some unknown antiquity, or 
at least it seems that Terence thought so. ‘“ Nullum est dictum, 

uod non dictum sit prius,” he observes in the prologue of the 
; The curse invoked on those who said our good things 
before us is a very sweeping imprecation. The beet things, the wit 
of the ancient few, became the proverbs of the many, and these 
again were so neatly polished and set in the verses of great poets 
that the old proverb became the right of Moliére or Horace, 
those great “ conveyers” of former witticisms. 

There have been forgers of quotations, just as there are artists 
who vamp up old furniture and write fictitious autographs. 
Cardinal de Retz, addressing the Parliament, once had recourse to 
a trick worthy of Vivian Grey. The hero of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
first novel could provide citations from Bolingbroke or Burke at 
will; and if Lord Beaconsfield has sometimes taken what suited 
him (like Moliére) wherever he found it, he has also, no doubt, 
enriched authors with things they never said. Cardinal de Retz, 
in the same way, improvised a neat and appropriate thing from 
Cicero, and so pleased the Parliament that he carried his point. 
The trick of quoting Cicero seems to have been overdone in France, 
for it is one of the traits of Moliére’s bores and pedants. Rouge- 
mont the vaudevillist, in much later times, lent phrases and verses 
to Bossuet, Voltaire, and Corneille, and is believed to have invented | 
most of the mots attributed by history to Napoleon, Charles X., 
and Louis XVIII. 

Talking of the fortunes of quotations, it might be safely wagered 
that nine people out of ten, unless they have recently read M. 
Fournier's Z’Esprit des Autres (Paris: Dentu. 1879), do not 
know who was the author of 

Habent sua fata libelli, 


nor could repeat the first half of the line. As a rule, the world 
ives it to Horace, while many find it safer to attribute it to 
ial. In fact, it occurs in the work of Terentianus Maurus 
De Syllabis, and in line 250 of the Carmen Heroicum :— 
Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli— 


“the fortunes of books depend on the taste of the reader.” 
Another Latin quotation which we meet almost as often is 
Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor, 

or, as we might say in pseudo-scientific slang, “Fear was the 
earliest factor in the religious sentiment.” One would willingly 
bet that the vast majority of educated people would render to 
Lucretius a line which never was his. It is line 661 in the Third 
Book of the Thebaid of Statius. There is some reason, however, 
to believe that Statius, like an honest fellow of a poet, cribbed 
the thought and expression from Petronius Arbiter. We shall 
never know all our debt to Petronius. ‘“ All the world’s a stage,” 
says an English writer ; and when J. B. Rousseau declares 


Ce monde-ci n’est qu’une ceuvre comique, 


we fancy that he is not unmindful of le vieux Williams, as 
Gautier called the Swan of Avon. But it was Petronius who 
said 

Universus mundus exercet histrioniam ; 
while Balzac (not Honoré) has “ Dieu est le poéte, les hommes ne 
sont que les acteurs.” 

We have mentioned Théophile Gautier. It may not be known 
that he was once as nearly as possible excommunicated, and all 
for the crying sin of plagiarism, which the Church does not usually 
visit with her curse, though Leo X. did excommunicate any one 
who infringed the copyrights of Zacharias Caliergus. M. Gautier, 
who, according to a friend, was a Christian sans le savoir, once 
wrote “ Le hasard est un pseudonyme de la Providence.” A poet of 
Bordeaux, M. Delpech, composed a poem named Satan, and quoted 
M. Gautier’s mot in his preface. Monseigneur Donnet, the local 
archbishop, found the profane line in Delpech’s preface, and thun- 
dered on The ecclesiastical heights. According to M. Fournier, no 
one ever came nearer excommunication than Gautier; and yet the 
saying, such as it is, was not his at all. It belonged of right to 
Chamfort, who has left many much better things. Gautier only 
foisted in the word pseudonyme, for the original phrase ran, “ Le 
hasard est un sobriquet de la Providence.” 

To return to Statius and Lucretius. Louis XVIII. was a Most 
Christian king, and had a subject, M. de Pongerville, who had 
translated the De Rerum Naturd. Louis received the translator 
one day, and, with royal condescension, said:—‘ Well, M. de 
Pongerville, how do you render the Primus in orbe Deos fecit 
timor of Lucretius?” M. de Pongerville had the best reasons for 
knowing that no such phrase fell from the pen of T. Lucretius 
Carus; but he knew better than to correct his monarch, and, so to 
speak, wipe the Royal eye. He answered, on the spur of the 
moment, 

La crainte la premitre enfanta les fuuz dieux. 


The addition “les faux dieux” was all that was needed to please 
@ listener, not only kingly, but Most Christian, On a later day 


' Louis XVIII. refused to allow a collection of the Latin classics 
| to be dedicated to him if it contained the dangerous poem of 


Lucretius. 

The Latin Grammar, in France as in England, is the great trea- 
sury of quotations. Some writers are too proud to borrow from 
this humble store. The writer of a prize essay on Menander once 
disdained to select “ Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto” 
for his motto, partly because it savoured of the Grammar, partly 
because he was convinced that Terence must have borrowed it 
from Menander. He therefore wrote 

kal mavra poi avdpds pedet.—Menander. 
We print this remarkable line as M. Fournier gives it. The quota- 
tion was good enough to impose on the French Academy, and 
M. Villemain took it tor an authentic fragment of the Greek come- 
dian. Probably most of us are in the habit of attributing pieces of 
modern or medizval Latin to writers of the classic age. “ Castigat 
ridendo mores,” said of a comic actor, seems good enough for Cicero 
or Seneca. It was really said by Santeuil of Arlequin Dominique, 
one of the old Italian buffoons who played in Paris. Cousin made 
the converse mistake when he represented Abelard as saying 
“ Dubitando ad veritatem pervenimus,” which Abelard was merely 
quoting from Cicero. No Latin quotation is more hackneyed than 
Incidis in Seyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim, 
which does not belong to Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Ovid, nor even 
that arida nutrix of quotations, the Pharsalia of Lucan. The 
author is Philippe Gautier de Lille, and the line is 301 in the 
Fifth Book of the Alexandréide which Philip wrote in the thir- 
teenth century. 
Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor, 
is often given to Persius by an intelligible confusion, or to Horace, 
It is the property of Ovid. Nor does 
Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ? 


belong + ties to Moliére. A character of Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
had said :— 
Que diable aller faire dans la galére d'un Ture ? 
The famous French line, 
Glissez, mortels, n’appuyez pas, 

is almost invariably assigned to Voltaire. The quatrain of which 
itis part is printed beneath an old engraving of winter, in a set re- 

resenting the seasons, and the author has kindly signed the motto. 

lis name was Roy, and he was an unsuccessful playwright about 
1730. The line, 


Et voila justement comme on écrit histoire, 


so often quoted as English prose, was written at first in prose by 
Voltaire. He afterwards made a verse of it and inserted it in a 
comedy. 
Tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux, 

is also a fragment of the prose of Voltaire. 

There are authors who survive only in a quotation. Of the 
famed Mme. Deshouliéres, and her pastorals, we only retain, 

On n’aime plus comme on aimait jadis. 


Villon, so much talked of in England, is only quoted in France 
for a couple of ballad refrains, one of which was probably a 
common saw before Francois asked, “ Mais ow sont les neiges 
dantan?” Few people have heard of Charles Beys. When 
Moliére was a wild lad at the head of a wandering troupe (and in 
prison, often, for lack of money to pay the chandler), Beys was 
the poet of the company. One line of his play Les Idlustres Fous 
survived. Everything by the way was “ illustre” when Moliére 
was young, The line is :— 
La plus courte folie est toujours la meilleure. 


It was the tag of a folie anything but courte, a play in five acts. 
Alas for Beys, the line was not his own. M. Fournier, the M. 
Lecoq of literature, has found it ten years earlier than Beys’s play 
in a collection of epigrams. From the book of epigrams, or je 
Beys, Moliére borrowed the saying, and used it in L’Etourdi. 
Théophile de Viau, the Savage of the seventeenth century, left one 
good line in common currency still:— 
On n’oit que le silence, on ne voit rien que l’ombre. 


It is time to cry, with Clément, the enemy of Voltaire, 
Qui nous délivrera des Grecs et des Romains ? 


and from all the other authors of stereotyped phrases. One may 
be quoted, before we end, because it is so absurdly appropriate 
when preachers and pressmen denounce the wicked Zulu to our 
vengeance :— 

Cet animal est trés-méchant ; 

Quand on l’attaque il se défend ! 
cries the author of Za Ménagerie, a poem concerned with natural 
history. But the idea really belongs to Vasco de Gama, or to 
the author of the description of his voyage (1497), who says 
about certain sea-beasts, “Ces animaux sont si furieux qu'ils se 
défendent contre ceux qui les attaquent.” 


HELOUAN. 
Sy sn te springs bubbling up from the rock in the midst of 
the Desert, baths to receive the water as it flows, houses 
built up quickly round for eager bathers, a few young trees planted 
round the houses—“Seram datura nepotibus umbram ”—such is 
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Helouan, the watering-place of t. The town takes its name 
from an old Arab village, all built of reeds and river mud, which 
stands near the Nile in a beautiful grove of palms. It lies fifteen 
miles south of Cairo, with which it is connected by a railway 
passing through some of the loveliest of Eastern scenery. On the 
west lies the valley of the Nile; the brilliant emerald tint of the 
young crops, lighted up by the sun, almost dazzles the eye, and 
contrasts well with the dull greyish green of the palm leaves, the 
red a of newly ploughed land, and the yellow desert be- 
yond. Here and there, under a clump of acacias, a buffalo, blind- 
folded, is walking monotonously round and round, pumping up 
the water from the Nile into the numberless channels that inter- 
sect the fields. A man sits by smoking his long-stemmed pipe; 


“without turning his head he follows with his eyes the course of 


the train as it rushes past him; a group of children, half naked, 
are playing in the dust, and their screams of “ backsheesh” are 
faintly heard above the roaring of the train. Some women, with 
large earthenware jars on their heads, are coming for water; 
they instinctively cover the lower part of their faces as we 

, and look at us with their large dark eyes just visible 
above the fold of the dark cotton robe. Here and there are pools 
of water left from the inundation, reflecting the deep blue of 


‘the sky, and beyond this fertile strip the desert stretches bare 


and yellow, till it fades into the hazy grey of the distant hills. 
The pyramids slip one by one; first the great pyramids of 
Gizeh, then the small ones of Abou Seir, next Sakkarah with its 
five steps, and lastly come in sight the low spreading masses of 


‘Dashour. To the east the view, if not so beautiful, is quite as 


striking. A long range of flat-topped rocky hills, seamed with 


‘streaks of brown, red, yellow of every shade; with deep clefts 


and projections from which the sun casts strong dark 
shadows Tat add to the wonderful variety of colour in the 
stone itself. Here are the quarries of Massarah and Tourah, 
which provided materials for the pyramids, tombs, and temples 
of ancient Memphis. Conspicuous on the glaring surface of the 
cliff are the dark entrances to a series of caves hewn out of the 
solid rock. A few Arabs may be seen, chopping at the stone in a 
desultory fashion, or boring holes for blasting; while strings of 
— with large blocks slung across their , pace silently 

ong. 

ahem was founded under very favourable auspices. The 
Khedive, “always a pe in increasing the welfare of his 
subjects,” as the official pamphlet informs us, took some in- 
terest in the formation of the town, and showed himself in ad- 
vance of more civilized rulers by favouring the endowment of 
research—so far as sulphur springs were concerned. He appointed 
a Commission to investigate the matter, and provided funds for 
the necessary works. The mineral water was found in consider- 
able quantity. The workmen also came upon an old well, which 
is supposed to have been in use as long ago as the seventh century. 
The Arab historians say that Abd-el-Aziz, who ruled Egypt about 
670 .D., built a well, and conducted the water from the springs 
down to the village on the banks of the Nile, where it was used as 
a remedy for various diseases. It appears, however, to have fallen 
into disuse, for no mention is made of the place in later chronicles. 
The well, when discovered, was choked up and buried deeply in 
sand and rubbish. Near the springs flint chippings are found 
scattered about in large quantities, and the Arab boys bring to the 
town small knives and saws of the same material. Hence it 
has been argued that the medical value of the waters was known 
at a period when stone ne an ag had not yet given place to iron. 
This may be so; but it is known that the ancient tians used 
stone knives in some of their religious rites long after the discovery 
of metal, so that the inference drawn is by no means certain. The 
springs having been discovered, various encouragements were given 
to those who wished to settle near them, The Khedive granted stone 
from the neighbouring quarries to any one who would build a house, 
and sold the land at a very cheap rate. Healso set the fashion b 
bringing “ the princess his wife ”—the — does not say which 
of them—to take the sulphur baths. Thus Helouan soon became an 
aristocratic watering-place. The Khediye has a villa there, as he 
has in every pleasant situation within reach of Cairo. His son 
Prince Hussein sometimes occupies a small house, with tents 
pitched round it to receive those members of the household for 
whom there is not room indoors. Mansour Pacha, the Khedive’s 
son-in-law, also has a villa at the south end of the town ; it is the 
most pi ue building in Helouan, of rough stone, with a plan- 
tation of young trees rapidly growing up round it. The ladies of 
the various harems drive out in open carriages, a license unknown 
in Cairo, and they walk to the baths in the merning enveloped in 
sheets of black silk, which every puff of wind inflates until they 
look like balloons, They totter along in shoes with the highest of 
heels, and their awkward gait presents a striking contrast to the 
free, graceful walk of the bare-footed Arab women. The town is 
long and narrow; the houses, built of stone and covered with 
plaster, are dotted about here and there without much regard for 
order; but they look very cool and comfortable, with their green 
Venetian shutters and lattice windows. About midday oe 
in the town seems asleep. The shutters of the houses are 
closed to keep out the scorching sun, a few donkeys are standing 
under a tree, with their heads down and eyes shut, the donkey- 
boys are coiled up on the ground beside them ; are stretched 
about the road ; they do not even take the trouble to get into the 


shade, but lie, with their loose cloaks spread over their faces, in 
the full blaze of the sun. Some dogs are lying fast asleep in the 


dust at the roadside, and the Nubian porters at the gates of 
the principal houses are nodding in their chairs. Further on 
a few boys are playing a game much like “ rounders.” One of 
them hits the ball to some little distance, and there appears 
to be a dispute which shall go and fetch it. An English 
passer-by, to whose feet it has rolled, charitably throws it back to 
them ; a demand for backsheesh takes the place of any expression 
of gratitude ; and, when they find that no piastres are forthcoming, 
they go on lazily with their game. Towards four o’clock the air 
ows cooler; then is the time to climb up one of the hills at the 
ck of the town, from which the most exquisite views are to be 
seen. Away to the south the Nile — out into a wide lagoon, 
fringed by clumps of palm-trees, with low hills rising gently behind 
them. A hazy glow swims over everything, and in the further 
distance blends river, trees, and hills into one vague purple mass. 
On this side of the river the desert slopes down to the very banks 
without any intervening space of green fields. It is covered with 
round-topped mounds and hillocks; and, seen from above, looks 
like a clay model of a mountainous country. A small fleet of Nile 
boats makes its way up stream before the fresh north wind, the 
great white latteen sails gleaming in the sun; while the rays of 
light, falling on the water, rebound in flashes from the ripples left. 
by their passage. Sometimes the large white hull of a dahabieh 
comes slowly down stream against the wind, the crew tugging 
laboriously at their long clumsy oars, and shouting in time wit 
the stroke. Sometimes, too, a puff of smoke appears above the 
distant trees. It spreads and grows; what can it be? Surely 
some unhappy villagers are being burnt out of house and home; 
there are no fire-engines to help them, and the level of the Nile 
is far below their village. ut the smoke comes nearer and 
nearer, and now a gap in the line of palms reveals Cook and Son’s 
steamer—to the First Cataract and back in twenty days. 

Perhaps the most interesting expedition to be made from 
Helouan is to the quarries, which are so striking a feature in the 
scenery on the way from Cairo. The journey may be made 
either on donkeys, which is rather tedious, or by train, taking 
donkeys and their attendant Arabs as a means of conveyance from 
the station to the quarries. The train runs through a short cut- 
ting, then along an embankment past the stucco palace of the 
Khedive’s mother, which stands near the river ; past a picturesque 

illage, surrounded by palms, with its cemetery lying close by in 
the sand, where the whitewashed graves glitter in the sun; and so 
to the station of Massarah. Here the donkeys are brought out of 
their truck, and tickets surrendered to a nondescript official, whose 
flowing Arab skirts are somewhat out of keeping with the military 
coat which surmounts them. The signalman, dressed in a light 
blue robe and a thick cloak with a pointed hood over his head, 
waves one of a small collection of hes which he keeps tucked 
under his left arm, and with a very unnecessary amount of shout- 
ing, whistling, and bell-ringing, the train moves slowly on, while 
the explorers mount their donkeys and start for the quarries of 
Tourah. Various meanings and derivations have been given to 
this name. According to some authorities it means a canal ; others 
tell us it is formed from the words Ta-roue, a wide rocky gate- 
way. The most poetical and least probable account is that fur- 
nished by the Greek historians. Strabo and Diodorus report that 
the place was named Troja, and that a town was built here by the 
Trojan captives of Menelaus, who after the siege of Troy came in 
his wanderings to Egypt. This of course is only one instance out 
of many of the tendency which both Greeks and Romans had to 
account for names which they found existing in other countries by 
referring them to some legend or history of their ownland. The most 
probable theory is that the Arabs have corrupted some old Egyptian 
name into Tourah, just as the Greeks corrupted it into Troja. On 
arriving at the quarries, it becomes evident that a lower range of 
rocks has at some period stood between the _— cliffs and the 
river. The whole of this lower range has been quarried away, 
and the ground where it once stood is strewn with stone chippings 
and débris, while the surface of the ground is broken by frequent 
hollows and pitfalls, which s t that the workmen, having 
cleared away all the good stone from the top, tried to ascertain 
whether there was any more of the same quality beneath before 
going on further. By the cutting of successive ages, the whole 
range was gradually cleared away, each — obliterati 
the traces of its predecessors. And thus it happens that, altho 
beyond doubt the casings, at least, of the pyramids were m 
from stones quarried here; no inscriptions remain to com- 
memorate the kings who built them. ith one exception the 
eighteenth dynasty is probably the earliest represented in the 
works as they now stand. It is easy to imagine that a low 
terrace-like stratum of stone might be thus entirely removed 
without any tunnelling operations, such as were found necessary 
in the higher cliffs beyond. Josephus, quoting from Manetho, 
tells us how the working of these quarries was revived by the 
eighteenth dynasty. King Amenophis was desirous of beholding 
the gods, since Horus, one of his predecessors in the kingdom, 
had seen them. He was told by the priests that his wish 
might be gratified if he cleared the land of — other 
unclean persons. He therefore collected all the people, 
and sent them to work in the quarries. It has been sug- 
gested that there may have been another motive in this choice 
of locality, and that the king may have hoped to improve the 
health of his diseased subjects by the use of the sulphur springs 
which are near the quarries. is point must, of course, remain 
uncertain. At any rate it is known that the works were revived 
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at this period, and again under the 25th dynasty. It was under 
these kings that the tunnel system came into vogue. Deep galleries 
were driven into the very heart of the hills wherever the stone 
was found to be exceptionally good; and, as it appeared to grow 
better and better the further it was from the surface, the tunnels 
were pushed so far that no modern explorer has found the end of 
some of them, still less the Arabs. They lead strangers on through 
the galleries until the light of day is wholly shut out, then they 
point to a dark passage which seems to plunge into the very bowels 
of the earth. This, they say, is the road to Suez. If asked 
whether they have been there, they shake their heads, and answer 
in a horror-struck whisper that, whenever they have tried, “ Afreet” 
(the devil) has appeared and driven them back. The plain English 
of which is that ail Arabs are as afraid of the dark as children, 
and there is not one of them who dares go further than his eye- 
sight will guide him. On the return from the quarries, near the 
village of Massarah, are the remains of a causeway, which was, no 
doubt, used to convey stone from the quarries to the river. It is 
not level, but slopes gradually from the cliffs to the Nile, and is 
somewhat similar to those at Gizeh, along which the stone was 
taken from the river to the platform of the pyramids. 

At the hotel at Helouan the Eastern fashion of keeping the 
head covered indoors prevails, and at dinner a line of red tar- 
bouches runs along each side of the table, where most European 
nations are represented. There are two young Germans, invalids 
who have come to take sulphur baths. One of them has a 
very bad cough, and an unpleasant habit of spitting under the 
table. Near them are a middle-aged couple, also German; he, 
pale and thin, with a ragged beard, and hair falling upon his 
shoulders; she, red and healthy-looking. They gothrough dinner 
without speaking to each other, or to any one else. At the head 
of the table sits a Frenchman, lively and sociable, and very anxious 
to show his knowledge of English, which makes it difficult to hold 
a conversation with him. Mis toilet is curious:—A shirt of red, 
blue, and white check, cut very low in front, with the collar stand- 
ing out a long way on each side; a short brown coat, with hora 
buttons dotted about in unexpected places, and a great many 
pockets at different angles—horizontal, perpendicular, and oblique ; 
a hat of grey felt, with the brim turned up all round, and two ends 
of ribbon hanging down from it, is placed on a peg behind his 
chair. Next to him sits an Austrian lady, blessed with a very 
large appetite ; she eats so wonderfully fast that she manages to 
talk more than any one else at the table. So long as there is any- 
thing on her plate she plies knife, fork, and fingers with marvellous 
speed and dexterity, and gets through each course as fast as the 
great Elijah Pogram on the Mississippi steamer. Business being 
completed, she at once begins to tall, and she talks loud and fast 
until the next course is handed round. She has soon informed 
everyone at the table that she has come to Helouan to cure a weak- 
ness in her chest. Certainly it is not her lungs that are affected. 
Among the company is an Englishman, who carefully reads the 
menu, and makes comments on the various dishes; then proceeds 
to a study of the wive card, and, having exhausted the 
literature of the table, leans back in his chair, and waits 
for the meal to begin. He elaborately criticizes each dish, 
unfavourably for the most part, though his adverse judg- 
ments do not influence his appetite, for he eats bountifully. 
Finally, he rises from the table grumbling at the light- 
ness of the fare; “not enough even to give one indigestion.” 
When the meal is half over, a party of Greeks come in with a 
good deal of noise. They are evidently merchants from Cairo, 
with their wives and families. Themen are mostly fat and sleek- 
looking. The ladies are gaudily dressed in bright colours, and 
wear a great quantity of jewelry on their dresses, and powder 
on their faces. After lunch every one adjourns to the salon, 
where coffee is served. The Frenchman studies the mail, the 
Englishman sits opposite and reads Le phare d'Alexvandrie. The 
two young Germans are playing dominoes in a corner, and the 
Greek party are engaged in a round game, laughing, talking, and 
smoking cigarettes. ‘ Can't be real ladies,” says an English dame 
in an austere tone, “I never saw ladies smoke before.” 

On Sundays and Fridays a military band plays in front of the 
hotel, and one day the ofijicer in command, # smart-looking man 
in a eky-blue uniform, came in to lunch. ‘The first dish was 
handed to him ; he seemed puzzled, and asked the waiter to help 
him ; then he took up his knife and fork clumsily, as if he did 
not quite know what to do with them. His fork seemed to give him 
especial difficulty; he held it with his fingers twined curious] 
round the handle, and tried in vain to pick up pieces of meat with 
it. Presently the waiter comes round again, and carries off his 
plate, while he looks helplessly on, having eaten nothing. The 
next dish is maccaroni. His hands move instinctively towards his 
plate, but he remembers in time, and rather regretfully, as it ap- 
pears, takes up his knife and fork. Again he fails to secure a 
single mouthful, and again his plate is carried off, quite full, by 
the remorseless waiter. The next time he adopts different tactics. 
He holds his fork upright in the middle of his plate, aud with his 
knife raises a mound of vegetable matter round it. Then he tries 
to raise it to his mouth. All isin vain, Like the draught of 
Tantalus, the dainty morsel flies from his lips just as they open to 
receive it. He would fare as ill as Sancho Panza in his island, 
but he wisely follows Jonas Chuzzlewit’s advice to Mr. Chutley, 
and “pegs away at his bread” between the courses. The last 
item in the menu is turkey. Our warrior has now grown des- 
perate ; starvation stares him in the face ; after one or two futile 
effurts he drops the weapons he has not proved, and gives one hurried 


nervous glance round him to see if any one is looking, seizes a 
| huge drumstick in both hands, and soon makes up for lost time. 
_ Then, with a great sigh of relief, he leans back in his chair and 
calls for “ more turkey.” 


A LONDON CARAVANSERAI, 


Wwe many years ago the neighbourhood of the East and West 
} India Docks was crowded with destitute Asiatics, Africans, 
and other strangers, and scarcely a week passed without one at least 
being found dead of cold or starvation beneath some archway 
where he had crept to breathe his last. For the most part dis- 
charged from ships, with their wages in their sleeves or turbans 
or whatever did duty as pockets, knowing nothing of the ways 
or language of the great city, the poor fellows fell an easy 
prey to the bad and designing characters who infested the district, 
and were soon turned penniless on the streets. Now all this is 
changed, thanks to an institution whose useful and humane work 
ought to be more generally known than it is—the “ Strangers’ Home 
for Asiatics, Africans, and South Sea Islanders,” in the West India 
Dock Road, Limehouse. This establishment, mainly set on 
foot by the exertions of its present Honorary Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hughes, originally started with the eccentric 
notion that “natives” and “ niggers” are often a quiet and in- 
dustrious set of men, and that, if once put in the way of getting 
work and decent quarters, they may occasionally even prefer these to 
the dolce far niente ending in the gutter and the deadhouse. The 
promoters of the undertaking carried their eccentricity to such an 
extent as to fancy that the institution might be made self-su 

| porting; and, so far as the class for which it was intended is 
' concerned, the result has proved that they were right. 

Of course the change that has been made in the law regu- 
lating the coolie traffic and the discharge of Oriental crews 
has facilitated the Society’s work. Men who ship in India, 
for example, now sign articles to return to their own country, 
and it is illegal to discharge them here, although, im case of 
their ship being sold or any similar emergency, they may be 
transferred to another vessel, and work their way back on the 
same terms. During the time that such men are compelled to 
wait in London they must have some place in which to board and 
lodge, and this the ‘‘ Strangers’ Home” provides them with. Other- 
wise their case would be hard indeed, tor painful experience has 
proved that no respectable people will take in these Oriental waifs 
and strays, and, if any house is opened to them, the very fact 
proves it to be a dangerous house. But it is not only from crews 
detained for short periods in London that the ranks of lodgers in 
the “ Strangers’ Home” are recruited. Lascars and others discharged 
in foreign ports from foreign ships generally find their way to Eng- 
land through the intervention of the British Consuls, and take up 
their quarters in the Home. And a home it literally is for them. 
It must not in any way be confounded with a Hospital or an 
asylum; it is simply an institution where they can receive 
board, lodging, medical attendance, good advice, and assistance 
of every kind at a reasonable price, and where their wants are 
understood and their prejudices respected. We cannot better in- 
dicate the nature of the institution than by a brief extract from its 
books. During the present year no less than 2,243/. 148, 4d. has 
been deposited by the inmates, in sums varying from a pound 
or so to others of considerable amount; one Chinaman alone 
having placed as much as 65/. in the superintendent’s hands. 
An account is opened with each man, and on leaving he 
receives the balance of his deposit, after deducting the price 
of his board, &c.; or he may, if he likes, send it home to his 
family or friends, the officials being always ready to manage such 
transactions for him, If the lodger has not got a ship they will 
find one for him; and if, as is frequently the case, a native ser- 
vant has accompanied his master to this country and wishes to go 
back, he can always hear of a new employer for his return journe 
at the Home. Should he be in want of money the Society wi 
cash advance notes for him, and it is gratifying to learn that, out 
of a hundred-and-one such notes cashed during the last year 
for destitute men for whom employment had been found, not a 
penny was lost by the men breaking their engagements. 

The list of the inmates is a curious document, containing as 
it does the most heterogeneous names, nationalities, and employ- 
ments. Thus, side by side, we read, 


Mahomed Yessen, of Calcutta, age 39, doctor. 
Ali Tai, of Honkong, age 32, cook. 
Abdoollah Khan, of Calcutta, age 23, magician, 


Most of the Orientals who come to this country to join exhibitions 
and circuses—and these are a large class—spend their first few 
days here. Thus Chang, the Chinese giant, with his suite, and the 
Hindu jugglers who lately exhibited at the Aquarium, naturally 
found their way to the Home on their arrival. Two snake-charmers 
from India were also among the recent guests, and these at once 
obtained fitting employment, being sent for to the Zoological 
Gardens to draw the teeth of two snakes, which delicate dental 
operation they performed in a satisfactory manner. The number of 
different languages spoken by the inmates might be thought to 
raise some difficulties in the way of interpretation; but, as a 
matter of fact, it is found that all who come can speak either 
a little Hindustani or Chinese Pigeon English, and with these 
languages the attendants are familiar. Specimens of the “ Pigeon” 
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dialect have been given in recent works by Mr. Simpson, the 
well-known correspondent of the Ii/ustrated London News, and by 
Mr. Charles G. Leland, who has devoted a book to the poetry of 
the tongue. The porter at the institution is himself a Chinese, 
and, with his European costume and his pigtail sacrificed to 
the growth of a wiry head of black hair, his appearance accorded 
well with his speech when, coming back out of breath from 
chasing an Aub who had just gone off to work in the 
docks, and whom he wished to bring in for us to see, he 
remarked, “No ketchee!” But common seamen or labour- 
ing men are not the only classes that frequent the Home. 
The ships which take out coolies from India to Demerara 
and other West Indian ports, to work on the sugar plantations, 
always have at least one native doctor on board, and as these 
crews are invariably brought back by way of England when their 
time is up, the doctor returns with them, and spends a few days 
at the Home. Nor are the efforts of the officials restricted to 
caring for the interests of those who place themselves immediately 
under their charge; they make use of their peculiar facilities 
to find out and assist any Asiatic or “ coloured person” who may 
be the victim of misfortune or oppression. Thus the other day the 
captain of a merchant ship was found to have maltreated a negro 
sailor and kept back his w after discharging him ; and, on the 
fact coming to the knowledge of the superintendent of the Home, 
he at once went down to the ship, and compelled the offender to 
make full reparation to the poor fellow, who would otherwise 
have had no redress. On another occasion a respectable young 
Indian was made the victim of a gang of “smashers” who in- 
duced him to pass a bad coin, and, but for the same kind help, his 
innocence would never have been established. 

The arrangements of the establishment are carefully adapted to 
the various wants of the occupants. The dormitories, each of 
which bears the name of some person or public body that has been a 
benefactor of the Home, such as the East India Dock Company and 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, are plain but clean rooms, contain- 
ing rows of beds covered with coarse brown blankets, and having 
comfortable mattrasses of cocoa-nut fibre. The rooms are so well 
warmed with hot-water pipes that during the severest weather a 
temperature of over sixty-five is maintained, and this is important 
when we remember the surroundings to which these denizens of 
the tropics are accustomed. Notwithstanding the extreme rigour 
of the late winter, not a single death occurred in the Home, and 
only one severe case of illness. One of the dormitories is set 
apart for firemen, a large class, as it is impossible for Europeans 
to work in the engine-rooms on the Red Sea and Suez Canal 
during certain portions of the year. These men are from the 
nature of their work more grimy than the rest, and for the 
comfort of the others a separate room is given them. For: the 
better sort of lodgers some of the upstairs dormitories are divided 
anto little separate apartments, where the men can enjoy perfect 
privacy. An excellent lavatory, hot and cold baths, and a wash- 
house are also provided for their use, and the dining-hall and 
Aitchen arrangements are perfect in their way. The cook isa 
Malay, and his curries and boiled rice would do credit to any 
ménage, There are three classes of boarders ; the first pay 14s. a 
week, and liveon plain but good English fare ; the second pay 108.— 
this is the Indian mess, the staple food being curries and rice ; the 
third is the destitute class, men who cannot pay at all, but who are 
supplied with plenty of wholesome food, though of course of a 
rather quality. The payment includes everything—board, 
lodging, and baths, washing and medical attendance ; and were it 
not for the “destitute mess” the institution would actually 
pay. As it is, there is an annual loss, though not a great one, 
and it is to supply this deficiency that the “ Strangers’ Home” 
has to appeal to the generosity of the public. 

The “boy” who waits on the lodgers at their meals is a 
thoroughbred Zulu from the neighbourhood of Omfolozi M’yéma 
= River), in Central Zululand. He rejoices in the name of 

ilikick M’taba, the ck representing the African “click”; but he 
has considerately modified this into Richard. He was formerly a 
subject of King Cetewayo, and taught us how to pronounce that 
monarch’s name. We now ask a “horsey” friend to say ‘“‘ck” to 
an imaginary horse, and while he is in the throes of the click we 
strike in with twdyo, and between us we get very near it. No Euro- 

n could manage it single-handed. Kilikick is an intelligent young 
Eilow, goes to night-school, and is already learning to read and 
write English well. There is also a library in the Home, with a 
goodly assortment of works, Bibles, Testaments, and tracts, in 
almost every known Oriental ee | the chimney-piece being 
adorned with a coloured portrait of Maharajah Dhuleep Singh in 
his native costume, and with an interesting collection of photo- 
graphs of former inmates. Asan instance of the strange circum- 
stances under which guests are brought from remote quarters of 
the world to the Home in Limehouse, we may mention the case of 
two Cochin-Chinese fishermen who were picked up in an open boat 
at sea off their native coast, half-dead with hunger and fatigue, and 
were brought on by aship to London. On their landing no one knew 
their language or their country; even the crew that had rescued 
them having no idea to what nation they belonged. They were, 
however, taken before a magistrate, who recommended that they 
should be sent to the “ Strangers 
friends, sympathy, and some one who could understand their 
language and their story, and they were soon sent back in comfort 
pe safety to their native land. Although the neighbourhood is 
a rough one, and although the appearance of an “ outlandish” 
stranger is not soothing to the mind of the British rough, we are 


’ Home,” where they at once found © 


| 
| 


glad to hear that the men seldom meet with disagreeable treatment 


about the Home. Once four Tunisian labourers were oe 
treated by a mob, but the authorities of the Institution took suc 
prompt measures to secure more efficient police aid, and showed so 
much real sympathy for the sufferers, that they returned to Africa 
grateful and happy. The “ Strangers’ Home” has done incalculable 
good in preserving a helpless class of often deserving and industrious 
men from terrible dangers and temptations ; and although its main 
object is not gratuitous charity, it would be matter for regret 
if, for want of a little help, it were disabled from continuing to 
succour the destitute as well as those who can pay their way 


OUR RECRUITING DIFFICULTIES. 


hg early years of the present century are remarkable in our 
history for incessant wars; in fact, they were long remembered 
in the two services by the appropriate and comprehensive title of 
“eighteen hundred and fighting time.” Although Europe was our 
principal military battle-field in those days, our troops were busily 
employed, in conjunction with our navy, in making conquests in 
other parts of the world; and the result is that we have now to 
hold and to keep guard over an enormous extent of territory, in 
addition to finding troops for possible fresh wars. A philosopher 
has remarked that conquest, to be eflectual, must be universal, inas- 
much as the increasing area of territory involves a correspondingly 
increased frontier, and consequently an enlarged sphere of future 
hostilities. Be this as it may, alarming signs are not wanting that 
we have lately outgrown our military strength. Out of a hundred 
and forty battalions available for duty abroad there are at this 
moment eighty-five on foreign service, and, owing to the incessant 
volunteering which has been necessary to keep them up to their 
strength, the fifty-five at home are for the most part mere skele- 
tons, many of them having barely a hundred effectives present. It 
is useless to attempt to persuade ourselves that this state of 
things is exceptional, and that, when the present wars are over, 
everything will be put straight. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that the present state of things is only what might be ex- 

cted as a natural and necessary consequence of our immense and 
increasing empire. Even taking the most hopeful view of the future, 
it must be assumed that the North-West ot Bengal and the Cape 
will, for some time to come, require larger garrisons than hereto- 
fore. Already the necessity for a dozen more second battalions has 
been mooted ; but what is the use of battalions if we cannot get 
men? This brings us to the weak point of cur present military 
system. The whole of the barraclis and buildings necessary for the 
accommodation of the seventy brigade depéts which were voted 
with so much enthusiasm about seven years ago have, with the 
exception of some half-dozen, been completed at a cost of about 
five millions sterling, and thus the scheme is hardly carried out 
before it becomes obvious that it is a costly and humiliating 
failure. The causes of this failure we recently discussed; and it 
would seem that the evil has at length received official recognition, 
and the usual remedy in such cases—namely, a Committee—is of 
course to be applied. The names of those who are to form the 
Committee have been given, but we cannot say that the list inspires 
us with any very sanguine hopes. Most of them are men of a past 
generation, and two, at least, were concerned in the introduction 
of the very system which they are now called upon to replace by 
another. The Committee will probably proceed on the old stereo- 
typed lines, and will collect a mass of evidence and opinions of 
the most varied, not to say incongruous, nature. One authority 
will recommend that the Reserve men be utilized for all occasions, 
great or small. Another will pin his faith on the Militia, and a 
third will point with pride to the Volunteers. Another class will 
take up the condition of the soldier; one will suggest more pay, 
another less drill, a third more meat, a fourth less beer, and the 
inevitable advocate of the abolition of whatever yet remains of 
corporal punishment will of course put in an appearance. Hitherto 
our reforms have been principally directed to the soldier’s pocket, 
but there must be a limit to that competition with private enter- 
= in the matter of wages into which we have of late years 

n steadily drifting. Successive Governments have been, albeit 
reluctantly, forced to give their attention to this question of 
scarcity of recruits, and on almost every occasion it has been 
evaded rather than grappled with. Money was obviously the 
easiest and quickest means by which to get rid of so troublesome 
a subject, and successive additions have been made to the pay, 
present or deferred, of the men, until it would almost seem that 
the day is not far distant when the soldier will hail every change 
of Government as synonymous with an increase to his wages. 
We can call to mind one, and only one, instance which was an 
exception to this rule. In 1871 popular attention had been called 
strongly to the condition of our army, and public opinion was 
fully prepared for some radical change. The chen existing Govern- 
ment commanded the largest majority known for many years, and 
everything conspired to render the opportunity particularly favour- 
able. How was it used? By the abolition of the purchase and 
sale of commissions by officers; which being accomplished, the 
nation calmly slumbered again, satisfied that everything needful 
had been done. But, whatever conclusion the present Committee 
may arrive at, whatever action it may please them to take, we fear 
they will do no more than tinker at a worn-out and nearly useless 
vessel, or put one more piece of new cloth to a very old and 
dilapidated garment. 
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Once more we shall see the real point at issue evaded, and be 
compelled to put up with some temporary makeshift. The present 
object of attack is the brigade depét system, and we have admitted 
that it is a failure. But the nature of the failure should be clearly 
understood. It has failed from two causes; the first of which is 

st it supposes one out of two given regiments to be always at home 
and the other abroad—a state of things which the varied and 
peculiar duties of our foreign service and our incessant wars render 
almost impossible. The other cause of failure is that the particular 
recruit-producing powers of the various districts are not, and never 
can be, exactly adapted to the demands made on them. The first 
point is a mere matter of detail, and would certainly not be suffi- 
cient of itself to condemn the scheme, for the public has a right to 
expect that officers and men should put up with a little extra 
foreign service on an emergency; nor would the latter in any 
way object to it. The second cause of failure is also a 
matter of detail which, properly speaking, should be merged in a 
far greater and more important question—namely, can the United 
Kingdom as a whole furnish sufficient recruits for our apparently 
increasing requirements? If a satisfactory answer be forthcoming 
to this question we need trouble ourselves little as to how we ad- 
minister the supply. The four-company depdt system, the depot 
battalion system, and the brigade depét system have each and all 
been tried and apparently found wanting ; the real truth being that 
each has served asa convenient scapegoat for faults for which it was 
in no way responsible. The real question, we repeat, is not the 
supply of recruits from this or that district to this or that depot, 
but the total supply to the army as a whole; and until some 
Government is found bold enough to look this question fairly in 
the face, we shall derive little benefit from Royal Commissions, 
Select Committees, or any of the half-hearted means which we are 
accustomed to employ on such occasions. It is both singular and 
unfortunate that while we are suffering from an unexampled de- 
pression of trade, and thousands are out of employment, we 
cannot get sufficient recruits for our army; and this, too, in the 
face of the immense improvements which have of late years 
been effected in the condition of the soldier. A comparison 
between the military and other professions will show this more 
forcibly. No difficulty seems to be experienced in filling the 
ranks of the police or the Post Office. Railway servants of every 
description, factory and workshop hands, agricultural labourers 
and cab-drivers, are always forthcoming in abundant and 
often superabundant numbers, although the actual tangible ad- 
vantages of their positions in regard to pay, food, clothing, 
lodging, and medicine are often less than those of the soldier. It 
is also singular that while our army goes begging for recruits, we 
never hear of a corresponding scarcity in the sister service ; and 
this is the more unfortunate when we remember that in proportion 
as our possessions, and with them our military operations, advance 
inland, so does our magnificent navy become of less and less 
account. Occasionally a naval brigade may be organized for 
service ashore, but, as a rule, our wars become more and more 
military in character. What we want is soldiers, and soldiers we 
must have. One circumstance which has materially conduced to 
postpone the decision which sooner or later must be taken is 
the extraordinary luck which has hitherto befriended us as a 
nation, Fortunate it was for us that the sepoys postponed their 
mutiny until the Crimean war was over. Fortunate, also, was it 
that the challenge which we so lately threw down to one of the 
greatest military Powers of Europe was not accepted, for im- 
mediately afterwards we began denuding the whole country of 
troops wherewith to carry on a campaign against a single tribe 
of naked savages. On one day we threaten Russia with three 
corps, on the next we find that we cannot keep up one to fight 
the Zulus. It is useless to continue looking forward to the day 
when these “ little wars” will cease and our colonies will be able 
to protect themselves, for the march of dominion is too rapid. We 
annex a large slice of country, and before we have had time to 
absorb, assimilate, or organize our new possession, we become 
involved in hostilities with some new and powerful neighbour. 
This cannot go on for ever, and we must sooner or later choose one 
of two alternatives. We must either find soldiers to fill the ranks 
of our army, or we must cease from further wars and conquests. 
The only question is, is the latter alternative possible ? 


THE LAW OF THE CLEWER CASE, 


he Derby week is a perilous time for prophets, and the 

Bishop of Oxford's success on appeal in the Clewer case has 
shown the fallacy of vaticinations which were expressed on 
the occasion of the mandamus being last before the Courts. In 
the letter which the Bishop addressed to one of his clergy shortly 
after the argument in the Queen’s Bench, he indulged in some ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction with regard to the attitude of the Court 
towards him. He ought to be grateful, however, if, as is reasonable 
to suppose, it was the recollection of his difficulties on that occasion, 
and the supposition thereby induced that he would meet with no 
better treatment in the Court of Ap which led him to intrust his 
cause to other hands than his own. Without for a moment admitting 
the justice of the Bishop’s complaints, there is no doubt that the 
manner in which arguments in banc are now conducted is ex- 
tremely embarrassing to a person unaccustomed to the practice of 
the Courts. A man comes into Court primed with a continuous 
argument which he could deliver paitelly well if uninterrupted. 


But the moment he opens his mouth he is met with questions and 
problems, put by the judges whom he is striving to convince, 
which he must meet and answer; he is “heckled” like a Parlia- 
mentary candidate, driven from one point to another, and unless 
he has a very clear head and abundant self-possession, he is apt to 
flounder into hopeless confusion and repetition. As the Bishop 
of Oxford’s case was no better or worse when on appeal than at 
the first hearing, and as there is no reason for supposing that 
the Lords Justices were more or less predisposed in his favour 
than the Judges of the Court below, it is obvious that the 
altered result must to a large degree be attributed to Mr. Bowen's 
able advocacy, and his facility of meeting interruptions and 
handling those batteries of books which struck dismay into the 
episcopal mind when his lordship found himself under the neces- 
sity of facing them in the Queen's Bench. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, and when one contemplates. 
the mass of authorities adduced on behalf of the Bishop in the bourt 
of Appeal, the case certainly wears a very different aspect from what 
itdid before. Itshistory need not be repeated here. Suffice it to 
say, that the whole question turned un whether or not a bishop has. 
a discretion in permitting or preventing proceedings instituted 

inst one of his clergy under the Church Discipline Act of 
1840, which Act provides that, on representation made, or on a 
current report, touching ecclesiastical irregularities on the part 
of such clergyman, “it shall be lawful” for the bishop to appoint 
a commission to inquire into the matter or to send the case direct. 
to the Court of Arches for investigation. Naturally the legal aspect 
of the case divided itself into two heads. What was the usuab 
meaning of “it shall be lawful” in statutory enactments? and 
what, if any, authoritative interpretation had been put on the 
words as occurring in this sa statute by previous decisions. 

With regard to the first point, it was held by the Court below 
that where a statute authorizes the doing of a thing for the sake 
of justice or for the public good, the word “ may” is to be con- 
strued as “ must,” and that the same rule applies to the equivalent. 
phrase, “it shall be lawful.” Many cases were cited in support of 
this position, and the Lord Chief Justice intimated that more were- 
adducible, had it been necessary to go into them. In the Bishop 
of Oxford’s case the Queen’s Bench considered that the element of 
justice or public benefit was amply supplied by the desirableness 
of securing uniformity in public worship and obedience to the 
law, and of ensuring to a parishioner immunity from being con- 
strained either to absent himself from church or to have his re- 
ligious sense shocked by practices in objecting to which he has. 
the law on his side. To dwellers in London who can at any 
time find a form of worship exactly suited to their tastes at. 
one of the numerous churches within a few hundred yards of their 
own doors this argument does not perhaps appeal with much force ;. 
but where in an obscure village the only choice is between the 
parish church and the dissenting chapel, it does seem right that 
the service at the former should be with, at most, slight modifica— 
tions, that of the Established Church, as being the type which the- 
compilers of the Prayer-Book, and the Legislature which adopted 
their views, considered best fitted to the wants of the majority.. 
The Court of — does not appear to have met this point quite 
satisfactorily. Without noticing the cases so strongly relied on in 
the Court below, Lord Justice Bramwell merely says that the 
words “ it shall be lawful ” mean “ shall have power,” and primé 
facie import a discretion, for curtailing which discretion no suffi- 


that “words permissive or enabling may have a compulsory force 
where the thing to be done is for the public benefit or the advance- 
ment of justice,” and even that “a power given for the furtherance: 
of justice is to be exercised and is a command,” but he fails to see 
how the principle can apply to the Bishop’s case. According to 
Lord Justice Bramwell, the “ justice ” on which to found such an 
interpretation must be one which it is desirable should be exer- 
cised, and the public benefit would sometimes be best consulted 
by there being no prosecution. With all deference we must say 
that this looks rather like the exaltation of the Lord Justice's 
private opinion over that of the Legislature as deduced from its 
enactments. That, in the eyes of the Legislature, uniformity of 
worship was a benefit is amply testified by the successive Acts of 
Uniformity, while abstract justice seems to demand that a man who 
seeks to forward the desired end by legitimate and appointed 


means should be supported by that law which he endeavours to 
enforce. If reliance be placed on the contention that the Church 
| Discipline Act embraced offences on the part of clergymen other 
| than infractions of ritual, the answer still holds good, in that 
| criminal statutes have as their object the benefit of society at 
large no less than the correction and reformation of the offender ; a 
rule specially applicable where the class of persons against whom 
such statute is directed consists of those whose life and example 
must have a peculiarly powerful influence on their neighbours. 
To this Lord Justice Bramwell added that the words “ it shall be 
lawful” occurred in other parts of the same statute and generally 
meant “may.” But this was scarcely a felicitous illustration, since 
no point was more strongly urged on behalf of Dr. Julius, or more 
readily adopted by the Court below, than that of the inference 
afforded by the unquestionable fact that, wherever these identical 
words, “ it shall be lawful,” recurred elsewhere in the Church Dis- 
cipline Act, they were invariably followed by some such qualifying 
phrase as “if he shall think fit.” 

The judgment of the Court of Appeal, however, proceeded on a 
different basis from that of the interpretation of the particular sec- 


tion according to the abstract canons relating to Parliamentary con- 


cient reason had in the present case been assigned. He admits. 
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struction. The Lords Justices considered that there was a bod 
of direct judicial authority bearing on the point, which of itself 
constrained them to decide in favour of the Bishop's discretion. 
By way of introduction to the review of these decisions, and in 
order to beers out more clearly the bearing and presumable inten- 
tion of the Church Discipline Act, the Court of Appeal followed 
the example of the Queen’s Bench in referring to the procedure in 
ecclesiastical causes prior to the passing of that statute. Passing 
over the earlier annals of ecclesiastical law, as to which numerous 
canonists and other weighty authorities were quoted on either side, 
we arrive at the question of the position of a bishop to whom ap- 
plication was made for leave to promote the office of the judge 
against an offending clergyman, this being, at the time 
when the Act was introduced, practically the only method 
by which the laity could bring legal compulsion to bear 
upon the clergy, and therefore analogous to the proceedings 
against Mr. Carter. The Queen’s Bench took the view that such 
applications were, in cases where no doubt existed as to the bona 
_Jjides and substantial character of the complaint, granted as a 
matter of course ; though they admitted the absence of any remedy 
by mandamus or otherwise where such application was refused, 
and guarded themselves from saying that the grant of the desired 
permission was ex debito justitie, or that the bishop was under 
more than a moral duty to accede to the request. The Court of 
Appeal practically endorsed this view, but put it somewhat 
more strongly, Lord Justice Bramwell saying that, in his 
opinion, the authorities were unanimously in favour of the bishop's 
having an absolute discretion under the old procedure. This 
point is the more important as the avowed aim of the Act 
of 1840 was to reform the procedure in ecclesiastical cases, and 
not to introduce any new element into the relations of bishops, 
clergy, and the law. Still, if incidentally the statute did remove 
this discretion, there was no help for it. The Courts of Queen’s 
Bench and Appeal differing diametrically on the question of the 
construction of the statute in this respect, it remained for the 
latter to support their view by the balance of authority. The 
burden of this task devolved mainly upon Lords Justices Baggullay 
and Thesiger, and the following are the most pertinent and con- 
vincing of the decisions and dicta which support the view taken 
by the Court of Appeal. 

The first decision on the Church Discipline Act was that in 
Head v. Saunders, in 1842, two years after the passing of the Act. 
In that case the Bishop, after giving notice of his intention to 
— & commission to report on the conduct of a clergyman, 
changed his mind, and sent the case to the Court of Arches, On 
the question coming before the Judicial Committee, that body 
held that the Bishop was acting within his rights, and Lord 
Campbell said, “ Although the notice was served, there were no 
means of compelling the Bishop to issue a commission.” This 
case would be more important were it not that the Bishop in the 
particular instance acted on his own mere motion, not on the 
application of another person, and that Lord Campbell’s words 
may be taken to refer to the express option reserved to the Bishop 
by the Act, of es commission or sending the case at 
once to the Arches. Still an interpretation is possible which 
would make the case a strong one in favour of the Bishop. In 
1854commenced the first of the series of proceedings against Arch- 
deacon Denison. Here the Bishop being the patron of the prefer- 
ment held by Archdeacon Denison, the matter, in accordance with 
the Church Discipline Act, passed into the hands of the'Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and ultimately came before the Courts under circum- 
stances somewhat differing from those of the Bishop of Oxford's case, 
inasmuch as the Archbishop issued his commission, and, after the 
‘Commissioner had reported that there were primd facie grounds 
for proceeding further, declined to do so. The case, notwithstand- 
ing its difference in form, affords valuable authority on the Clewer 
ease. Lord Campbell in delivering judgment, and explaining how 
the Archbishop came to take the place of the Bishop, said, “ The 
Legislature has thought it a where the Bishop is the 
patron, to leave it entirely in the discretion of the Bishop whether 
proceedings shall be taken or not”; which certainly looks very 
auch as if the Court were prepared to hold that, where the Bishop 
was not patron, he had an absolute discretion. Archdeacon 
Denison was at length cited to appear before the Archbishop, with 
whom Dr. Lushington sat as one of his assessors,“and it was on 
this occasion that Dr. Lushington delivered that very strong 
opinion against the Bishop’s discretion which was so much relied 
on in the Court below. The point, however, was not necessary for 
the decision of the question immediately before the Archbishop 
and Dr, Lushington, and the opinion was avowedly based more on 
the ground of expediency than on any particular rule of construc- 
tion or previous decision. Moreover, when the case came before 
the Privy Council, that body, though not expressly signifying their 
dissent from this opinion of Dr. Lushington’s, clearly intimated 
that they considered his whole judgment in the case as somewhat 
hasty, and not entitled to any very great weight. Of course the 
famous decision in the Bishop of Chichester's case was again 
referred to, and it was pointed out by Lords Justices Bramwell 
and Baggallay that it must be taken from Lord Campbell's previous 
decisions on the point, and also on the authority of Sir Robert Philli- 
more, that Lord Campbell concurred, not only in the judgment 
but also in the reason 7 by Mr. Justice Wightman for that 
that the Bishop had a discretion. In 1868, 
in the proceedings against Mr. Mackonochie, Sir Robert Phillimore 
distinctly the discretion of the Bishop, although, the 
Bishop of London having in that instance sanctioned the pro- 


ceedings, the point was not really in question. In the same year came 
the case of Shepherd v. Bennett, which is remarkable in that it called 
forth an unqualified opinion from the Lord Chief Justice himself in 
favour of the discretion vested in the Bishop, which he lately 
declined to recognize. Ata subsequent period of Mr. Bennett's 
case, the Queen’s Bench again refused to put any compulsion on 
the Bishop, resting their refusal on the Bishop of Chichester’s 
case, and Sir Robert Phillimore added another item of authority 
on the same side. Elphinstone v. Purchas, before the Judicial 
Committee in 1870, furnishes a direct and high authority in favour 
of the Bishop's discretionary power. Finally, in 1873, in the case 
of Mr. Edwards of Prestbury, Lord Selborne expressed himself 
strongly in favour of the Bishop’s discretion under the Church 
Discipline Act, although it must be admitted that the point was 
not necessarily under discussion, and Lord Justice Mellish declined 
to express any confident opinion as to the true construction of 
Section 3. 

One other authority of importance Mr. Bowen managed to 
get in notwithstanding considerable opposition—namely, an ex- 
tract from Lord Cairns’s speech on the discussion of the Public 
Worship Bill in 1874. Referring to the then existing procedure 
under the Church Discipline Act, Lord Cairns said, “‘ Then the 
Bishop has a discretion, as he has under this Bill, as to whether or 
not he will proceed ”; and further on, “ The Bishop is to retain the 
discretion he at present possesses.” It is catia y an innovation 
in legal practice to quote Parliamentary debates as authorities, 
however eminent the person whose opinion they embody ; but the 
Court allowed Lord Cairns’s words to be quoted, on the principle 
that the deliberately expressed opinion of the head of the law was 
at least entitled to rank alongside the written statements of living 
text writers. Moreover, as wasshrewdly suggested, the harm was 
practically done, inasmuch as even if Mr. Bowen was not allowed 
to read the extract in question, the attention of the Court had 
been drawn to it, and no rule of law could prevent the Judges 
from referring to Hansard on their own account. It would 
be most inexpedient, however, to extend the concession thus 
made, or even definitely to recognize the principle, since it 
cannot be denied that political considerations enter largely into 
even legal debates, and, if not likely to induce misstatements of 
fact, at least tend to bias opinion. The Court were obviously of 
this opinion, as they promptly stopped Dr. Stephens who tried to 
improve on Mr. Bowen’s example by reading a letter from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The question raised in the Court below as to the Public 
Worship Act having repealed the Church Discipline Act was 
barely noticed in the judgment of the Court of Appeal, it 
being almost admitted that such was not the case. Some 


_ stress was laid upon the incongruities which arose from the con- 


struction put upon the Act by the Queen’s Bench, and it was 
pointed out that there were numerous omissions in the Act which 
could only be accounted for by the supposition that the discretion 
of the Bishop was designed to obviate the necessity of detailed 
provisions. Lastly, a mandamus being the only method of com- 
= a Bishop to take proceedings, and the Queen’s Bench 

ving an absolute discretion as to granting or refusing this prero- 
gative remedy, the discretion, if not in the Bishop, would be in 
the Queen’s Bench, a tribunal not necessarily so constituted as 
always to exercise it wisely; while in every case where a bishop 
considered himself bound to refuse to proceed, he might be sub- 
jected to trouble and expense even if the Queen’s Bench ultimately 
upheld him. Lord Justice Bramwell was anxious to mark his disap- 
probation of theconductof the appellants by depriving them of costs 
altogether, and the Court ultimately only allowed one set of costs. 
The latter course was perhaps the only fair one, as there was no 
legal obligation on Canon Carter to appear or be represented in 
the proceedings; the former would have been rather a strong 
measure. 

The case is, it seems, to go to the House of Lords; the Church 
Association apparently conceiving that, under the present decision, 


_ their occupation is practically gone. We will not attempt to fore- 


cast the further course of the matter; but will only remark that of 
the peers who can constitute the Court of ultimate appeal, Lords 
Selborne, Cairns, and Hatherley have already expressed their 
views in favour of the Bishop’s discretion, and Lord 
Coleridge, as the Bishop of Oxford's brother-in-law, will 
perhaps not sit. Unless, therefore, any of the first three 
peers above-named see grounds for altering their opinion, it is 
not very clear whence a majority on the other side could come. 
One point is in favour of those who will be appellants in the House 
of Lords. That august body cannot be concluded by the decision 
of any subordinate tribunal, and Dr. Julius’s counsel will therefore 
be unencumbered by that burden of adverse authority which now 
weighs so heavily upon them, and be at liberty to argue their 
case on whatever merits it may possess. Of the practical results 
of the — decision, supposing it to hold good, we do not 
here ; but our remarks on the legal aspects of the subject would 
be incomplete if we were not to add that such a thing as a literally 
absolute discretion is well-nigh unknown to the law, and in very 
t cases a Court might possibly be induced to take the view 
that a bishop's refusing to proceed was equivalent to an exercise 
of no discretion at all. 
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FOREIGN STATIONS AND COUNTRY QUARTERS. 


WPaSRE are few careers which may be regarded more dif- 
ferently, according to a man’s age and position, than that 
of an officer in Her Majesty’s service. Should you arrive at the 
dignity and emoluments of high command, should you have been 
rewarded for distinguished service in the field by orders and 
pensions and an approving conscience, you may have good reason 
to congratulate yourself on the choice of a profession, Or should 
you have graduated at the Staff College and come to the front as a 
scientific officer, you may probably have interesting occupation if 
you are in luck, and at all events your time need not hang upon 
your hands; while, on the other hand, to the youthful subaltern 
who has just joined his regiment all things of course seem rose- 
coloured. Possibly he may dream of a peerage and a K.C.B., of 
laurel wreaths and the thanks of the Houses of Parliament, with 
a tomb in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s to follow. But these 
honours and glories are in the remote future, and he is quite con- 
tent in the meantime to live in the present. Everything about 
him has the charm and excitement of novelty. He has been 
emancipated from the control of tutors and governors; and, though 
he must yield obedience to military rule, he has a sense that, in 
the main, he is his own master. He has his pay to spend, and, 
it is to be hoped, an allowance; if he likes he can run in debt, 
while the day of reckoning is more or less distant. If he is liable 
to be ordered about himself, at all events he can sometimes give 
orders to others. In any case he has his soldier servant to obey 
his orders, and has the privilege of breaking the man into his 
duties. If it is a nuisance to get up for early parade, it isa pleasure 
to sit up to all hours in the morning, in the thickening clouds 
of tobacco and the society of congenial spirits. The pipe-clay 
talk of the mess-table has all the charm of freshness ; and the guest 
nights are grand occasions of glorification. Though he affects an ex- 
aggerated dislike to wearing his uniform, in reality the wearing it 
is a perpetual pride to him: nor would he miss a church parade 
for the world, when he marches his files of men down the High 
Street under the admiring eyes of the local worthies. Then, un- 
Jess be be unfortunately cursed with constitutional shyness, he 
makes the most of the privileges of his cloth in the way of flirta- 
tion with the fair sex. There are eloquent looks that flatter his 
self-complacency by assuring him that he is a very fine fellow 
indeed ; and as he suns himself in the smiles of beauty he adds 
several moral inches to his stature. He is in the enjoyment of 
robust health and an inexhaustible flow of animal spirits; and 
with the exception of an occasional headache of a morning, of some 
passing regrets over ill-luck at loo, or possibly some pangs from 
slighted addresses, his days go by as merrily as may be. 

The dan of youth and high spirits carries a man along com- 


fortably for years, more or less, according to his constitution and his | 


circumstances. But then the process of disillusioning may begin, 
and, once begun, it is apt to be rapidly accelerated. ‘Those duties 
of routine which he professed to dislike have really become an un- 
mitigated nuisance ; and the simple pleasures that once sulliced to 
amuse him have been gradually, but surely, losing their zest. The 
fact is that in nine cases out of ten he is greatly to be com- 
miserated for his place of residence. He is shifted from one 
garrison town to another, at home, abroad, and in the colonies; 
and, when the novelty of each successive change has worn away, 
he finds his present habitation rather duller than the preceding one. 
Sad experience has taught him what he may expect; and he goes 
prepared to be bored beforehand. If a man takes to the army 
meaning to do what duty compels and no more, and with the 
notion of being one of Her Majesty's “hard bargains,” he 
is pretty sure to be preparing a life of wretchedness 
for himself, unless he is either philosophically phlegmatic, or 
can afford to be in the Guards or a crack cavalry corps. Life 
in the army may be agreeable enough for the lounger, if in the 
intervals of long leaves he can perform his military duties from 
comfortable chambers somewhere in St. James's; if he can dine 
out half-a-dozen nights in the week during the season, and drop in 
at any number of dances or kettledrums. Changes to Windsor or 
to Dublin are pleasant enough, though there will be grumbling at 
the pretentious and poverty-stricken gaiety of a provincial capital. 
The Hussars and Lancers are generally well cared for, and a man 
of means can always exchange when it is the turn of his 
regiment for foreign garrison duty. But the gunner or the 
linesman has reason to curse the extent of those Imperial 
dominions on which the sun never sets. The gallant fellows, 
to do them bare justive, would be delighted to go to the African 
scrub or the Indian jungle, with a reasonable prospect of being 
killed or crippled. It is a different affair altogether it they are to 
be condemned to indefinite exile, doing sentinel duty somewhere 
in the tropics, We pity the intelligent youth, with a lively taste 
for enjoyment, who is ordered away to such a station as Aden, 
knowing that the days of man under the most favourable circum- 
stances are mostly limited to some threescore years and ten. Mer- 
chants may settle where they please; they are going in for the great 
game of speculation; and, if they only have the luck to do well 
and survive, they hope to come home some day with a fortune. 
Besides, they have their business pursuits to occupy their time 
and keep them out of mischief, and nothing but evenings 
reed hang heavy on their hands. The soldier may have an 
increase of and allowances; but his swollen expenses will 
— absorb that. Actively disposed as he may be, he cannot 

always chasing lizards in the sunshine or stalking shy gazelles in 


the neighbouring deserts. He is doomed perforce to interminable | 


siestas, with the chronic thirst, aggravated by the continuous 
cheroots, which he is under perpetual temptations to quench. And 
the regimental surgeon whose warnings he neglects acts all the 
time as a Job's comforter, assuring him that he is doing dire mis- 
chief to his liver. After years of inexpressible dreariness, when 
at last he is invalided or relieved, he carries home a souvenir of 
his residence abroad which will remain with him to his dying day. 
Of course there are not a few Indian stations where the enthusiastic 
sportsman may find himself in paradise. But not many sportsmen are 
enthusiastic enough or rich enough to retain a corps of trackers 
and beaters, and camp out in the jungle. Nor is frequent leave 
easy to obtain; and nowadays the shikari must go far afield for his 
sport. The very snipe, we believe, are being scared from the 
neighbourhood of cantonments; and the natives have taken to 
carrying guns, and disturb the tanks that used to be the sanctuaries 
of wild fowl. The popular notion of a great Indian military 
station we believe to be fairly correct. We picture to ourselves a 
sun-baked landscape in sepia and Indian ink, studded with staring 
bungalows, and enveloped in perpetual dust clouds; and we ask 
how any mortal can be happy there, unless he be a Hercules 
in frame and a philosopher by temperament. 

The subaltern at home is happy by comparison, in the 
climate which we all feel bound to abuse. But after a time, 
unless he has unusual force of character, or mounts a hobby 
of some kind and rides it indefatigably, he realizes that 
his existence is growing well nigh unendurable. Habit is a 
great thing no doubt; and habitus of the mess-table seem 
to support or even enjoy the talk that has been revolving in 
identical grooves ever since their first experience of it. Yet the 
same good company must pall after a time, if it is not refreshing 
itself and recruiting its wits by contact with the outer world. We 
fancy the country gentry are scarcely so hospitable to the military 
as they used to be; and even the Emerald Isle has ceased to be 
the land of rollicking joviality since the entertainers of Harry 
Lorrequer and Charles O'Malley have been lightened of their 
debts in the LEncumbered Estates Courts. The British 
subaltern, however fascinating in his manners, is apt to be a 
detrimental, matrimonially speaking: and the man who may 
be most eligible as partner in a waltz may prove unsatisfactory 
as to settlements when it is a question of a life partner- 
ship. In the old times of the coaches, the squires in their seclu- 
sion were glad to welcome any gentiemanlike strangers withi« 
their gates. Now half of them take a run up to town for the 
season, and the railways drop friends from any distance at their 
doors. Preserving sportsmen with great heads of game arrange 
their battues on the mutual co-operative principle, and seldom care 
to invite anybody who cannot pay them back in kind. So the gay 
lieutenant or the gallant captain who does not come into the 
county with the best introductions may be thrown very much 
upon his own resources. He does not care to dine with the 
lawyer or doctor; the mayor is likely to be a grocer or a 
haberdasher ; and the rector, in virtue of his cloth, is relieved 
from the responsibility of dinner-giving. He has to lounge 
through the morning as best he can; lay the foundation for innu- 
merable afternoon pipes with a heavy lunch of a couple of 
courses; and, after dropping in for some quiet pools at the billiard- 
room, try hard for an appetite for dinner by dosing himself with 
sherry and bitters. Of course he may be an amateur of racket, 
or cricket, or boating ; or, should he have the means of keeping a 
horse, he may recruit his energies with riding. But even these more 
active distractions cannot go far towards enlivening an existence 
that must be essentially monotonous; and habits of smoking, 
sipping, and “ pegging” are apt to defeat their purpose, and make 
a man old before his time. Naturally a soldier may take to 
literature like other people ; and we are glad to know that not a 
few of our officers are men of no ordinary cultivation and refine- 
ment. But we fear that too many of them, going on as they began, 
are content with expending their energy on killing time; and 
time, after a slow process of rusting, is too apt to get them at a 
disadvantage and have the best of the match in the end. 


HALL-MARKING. 


N the general revival of the arts which the last twenty years 
have seen one branch has not shared. It remains dry and 
withered, puts forth no blossoms, ripens no fruit. The number of 
our painters and sculptors has trebled. Architecture flourishes. 
Furniture and house-decoration are only too much thought of and 
studied. Our cups and saucers are works of high art. Even 
private houses show examples of stained glass which a cathedral 
could not have obtained in the last generation. More than all, the 
ordinary costume of the contemporary lady is graceful and 
picturesque, except in one particular, to. be noticed presently ; 
and, if nothing very original has been accomplished, the best ex- 
amples of other ages have been successfully followed. But, while 
everything else has gone forward, goldsmith’s work, save in the 
hands of some exceptional artists, has stood still. The lady in 
medieval costume will be heard lamenting that she can get no 
jewelry to match her gown, The noble oak sideboard is frequently 
furnished forth with racing cups, for more appropriate plate 
cannot be procured. Even our altars may be found set out with 
cups and patens but too plainly cast after some better model, not 
well imitated. The decadence of the arts of design in precious 
metals has been lamented by many recent writers; but it hag 
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not been found possible to stir the goldsmiths as a body to better 
things. Nothing can be more disheartening than a visit to some 
great store of silver plate. We are often invited to inspect the 
new Communion service ordered for a cathedral, or the suites of 
diamonds and rubies destined to adorn a royal bridal, or the vase 
of so many thousand ounces to be competed for at some great 
meeting. But we proceed to the show with mournful antici- 
pations, as we expect, with a too often safe instinct, to be 
shown only an immense treasure of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. We see mechanical skill of the highest order. And 
we are haunted for days by a vision of anachronisms, mixed 
styles of design, statuettes in false anatomy, meaningless orna- 
ment, purposeless twisting and torturing without aim or object, 
except to employ so much metal and obtain sucha price. We 
have seen a cup made in the shape of the thirteenth century, 
and covered all over with a feeble and shallow chasing of vines 
and grapes of the eighteenth; or even worse, a vase of the 
classical pattern in vorue under George III., diapered with quater- 
foils of the time of Edward III.; or a mock Cellini ewer covered 
with a relief representing cutters sailing ; or a casket for an 
address, on which the lettering was Gothic, the emblems heathen, 
the form medieval, the ornament classical, and the whole effect to 
the eye much the same as that which would be produced on the 
ear by the Dead March from Saul played in waltz time. 

The reasons which are assigned for this melancholy condition of 
an important art are various, as might be supposed, but among them 
that to which attention has been chiefly directed of late is ‘‘ Hall- 
marking.” During the Parliamentary session of last year a Select 
Committee was appointed by the House of Commons to “ inquire 
into the operation of the Acts relating to the Hall-Marking of 
Gold and Silver Manufactures.” At the end of the Session the 
Committee reported the evidence, without having come to any 
conclusions upon it, except that they approved of a Bill providing 
for the more effectual protection of the watch-case manufacture. 
An immense body of evidence came before them on the general 
subject, and has been published in a Blue-book; but the full 


report of the Committee has only been very lately issued.’ 


It is evident to any one who knows what -marking is 
that, let it be enforced with the utmost mildness, it is still 
a heavy tax on the manufacturer, and, what is more, on 
the designer of any work in precious metal pretending to high 
art. Every such work must be taken to Goldsmiths’ Hall 
in the ro Seng 1 the case of the provinces, for which halls 
are provided at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at Dublin, and, for 
er gry at Birmingham, Sheffield, and four other places. At the 
the testing is performed, and the article tested receives a 
series of marks, technically termed the Hall-marks, which consist of 
a number denoting the proportionate fineness of the metal; of a 
letter, which signifies the current year; of a duty mark, the 
Queen’s head ; of two other stamps, a crown and a leopard, or 
lion passant, all which are necessary to proper and complete 
marking. The testing is performed by cutting or scraping off a 
minute portion of the article to be assayed. This fragment is 
accurately weighed and then melted in nitric acid, which liberates 
the alloy. The pure gold remaining is then again weighed, and 
the difference between the first weight and the second is the pro- 
portion of alloy. The process in the case of a silver article is 
somewhat different. The specimen is melted by heat, in a crucible 
which absorbs the baser metal and leaves the silver. This practice, 
which has been repeatedly sanctioned by Act of Parliament, began 
in England as early as the fourteenth century, by an ordinance of 
the King. Our coinage contains two carats of alloy in twenty- 
four, but jewelry is generally only eighteen carats fine. 
It need hardly be observed that manufacturing jewellers, as a 
class, complain of the expense and trouble to which this system 


puts them ; but it is only of late years that the decay of the geld-- 


smith’s art, as art, has been laid to the blame of hall-marking. 
Mr. Watherston and others have not hesitated, however, to assert 
distinctly that, in their opinion, these restrictions have had the 
effect of driving away from our shores skilled labour in the precious 
metals, They have given evidence to this effect before the Com- 
mittee, and many pamphlets have besides been published setti 
forth their views. These pamphlets are of the usual type of su 
ana wastiag much room in declamation and quotations 
m Shakspeare, but containing nevertheless many valuable 
facts. .One writer's opinion is that Hall-marking should be 
voluntary, not compulsory. “The public, doubtless, will desire 
Hall-marked plate as they now desire and obtain Hall-marked 
chains. It will be in their power to obtain what they want. No 
one wishes to pos them. But that a manufacturer or shop- 
keeper should be under serious pains and penalties for selling an 
article without a Hall-mark, if he can find a customer, is no longer 
to be tolerated.” He thinks that the duty on silver, which is 
collected by the “ halls,” has had an effect on trade out of all pro- 
portion to its value. In the year 1855 the duty was paid on 
994,000 ounces ; in 1877, only on 798,000. The tax is 1s. 6d. an 
ounce; and the advocates of its abolition attribute to it, not only 
the depression of the trade, but also the deterioration of the manu- 
facture. A drawback of 3d. is allowed on plate sent to be marked 
before it is finished and on plate exported new, but the expense of 
pace Oy amounts to a tax itself. “An agent is required to 
convey the goods to the pe of exportation. The articles, what- 
ever they may be, must be packed in an open case. m arrival 
at the port the plate must be taken out and weighed; ivory 
handles must be detached; knife handles must be drawn; 
every conceivable hindrance is offered to the trader.” The 
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expense of obtaining the drawback often exceeds the amount 
of the duty. Thus, the cost of collecting 198. 7d. in 
one case, amounted to 238., and so carelessly is the necessary re- 
packing sometimes done, that lately a pair of candelabra for- 
warded to an Oriental potentate arrived in pieces, rendering a 
return trip to England needful, with a fresh duty on importation, 
and the same risk on re-exportation. We have all experienced the 
tender mercies of Custom-house packers, and can sympathize with 
the woes of the silversmiths. The whole silver trade of the United 
Kingdom does not amount to 400,000/, a year. Mr. Watherston 
observes that it is not in the nature of things that a declining 
trade should attract artists; and he contrasts the case with that of 
America, “ where one manufacturer, giving employment to eight 
hundred hands, works up, annually, more silver than all the 
British silversmiths put together.” But he adds, significantly, 
this manufacturer’s goods are remarkable for their artistic excel- 
lence. It would be difficult to convince an English maker that 
this last little fact has much to do with the American's success ; 
but, in spite of the tax, and the hall-marking, and the export 
troubles, we cannot help thinking that an attempt to employ first- 
_ designers would have a beneficial effect on the sale of English 
plate. 

The inquiry pursued by Sir Henry Jackson’s Committee chiefly 
related to the importation of American and Swiss watch cases. 
There is great depression in the English trade in these articles, 
and the Clerkenwell makers are undersold by the foreigners. A 
Swiss watch has a case so thin that it could not be hall-marked 
without injury. The opinion of several witnesses may be summed 
up to mean that, if foreign watches come to this country without 
being sent to Goldsmiths’ Hall to be stamped, English watches 
ought not to be stamped. The Committee have not endorsed this 
view. Their Report, it is true, recommends the abolition, when- 
ever the condition of the revenue will admit of it, of the duty on 
silver plate. But it would keep up the principle of compulsory 
assay. The proposal of an optional or voluntary system of hall- 
marking is not considered satisfactory. The Report ion not touch 
the principle of the permissive marking of foreign watch-cases, but 
recommends that where foreign manufactures are assayed in this 
country, a distinctive sign that they are foreign should be em- 
ployed, as they are now often thought to be of English make 

use of the hall-mark. No doubt, if the duty is abolished, 
one heavy restriction on silversmiths’ work will be removed, but 
the Report, in retaining hall-marks, and even adding to their 
number and extending their incidence, leaves the main objection 
unanswered. It cannot be denied, and is, in fact, denied by no 
one, that hall-marking does. restrict the artistic working of 
gold and silver. e licensing of silver dealers is an- 
other restriction. Should one of our greatest artists 
model a statue or a bas-relief, or design a cup, in gold or silver, it 
could not be sold as a work of art without a journey to Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, “ a trial by fire,” a marking, and the possession of 
a licence by the seller. These are, after all, but small matters. 
Yet it is such small matters that cause an obstruction. The whole 
traffic of London Bridge, where two thousand vehicles pass one 
way in an hour, is stopped if a single horse falls. The abolition 
of the tax may help to stimulate trade in gold and silver plate, but, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, the tax is less felt by the manu- 
facturer than the compulsory hall-marking. In the present days 
of electrotyping itis no real protection to the buyer, so easily is it 
imitated, and this fact does not appear to us to have been sufli- 
ciently considered by the Committee. Indeed the principal reason 
expressed in the Report for retaining the compulsory hall-mark is, 
that it “ has existed substantially in its present form since the 
reign of Edward I.”; and it is acknowledged that if it were in 
contemplation now for the first time to institute an Assay Office 
under the control of Government, the objections to the system 
might prevail. It is not out of tenderness to the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths, however, that the retention of hall-marks is 
recommended ; for, we are very much deceived in the 
language of the Report, something very like the abolition of that 
time-honoured control is advocated. “ The whole of the Assay 
offices,” says the Report, “should be placed under the direct 
supervision of the Mint.” 


THE COMEDIE FRANGAISE. 


T seems hardly n to say more than has been already 
said as to the interest a ing to ed om og se given at 
the Gaiety Theatre by the members of the ie Francaise. A 
chance which may never occur again has made it possible for nearly 
the whole company of the first theatre in Europe to pay a visit to 
London, and London audiences have shown that they appreciate 
the opportunity afforded to them. They would display a more 
intelligent ——a if they could persuade themselves to give 
up the delight of coming in during the first scene, or even in 
e very middle, of a play, with banging of doors and trampling 
and shuffling of feet, and of going away with the same noisy 
accompaniment in the middle of Hs last scene. It is of course in- 
evitable that a certain number of people should go to the Fran- 
gais, not because they understand or care about the acting, but 
use they think it the right thing to do; they would, how- 
themselves, if they re- 


ever, do well, not only by others, but 
i ing i i true reason of their 


in this manner 


company iteelf, it may be observed that the re- 
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—_ absence of M. Perrin, who has been for long its director, 
ws heavier work upon the semainiers, or sociétaires who take it 
in turns to be régisseur of the company for a week at a time. 
It is also worth noting that in some respects the performances given 
by the Comédie on their former visit to London were more per- 
fect than those now in course of representation. Then, in 
of the large number of actors who have now come over, there were 
only fifteen, and almost all of those fifteen were in the first rank. 
Consequently it often happened that the very smallest parts were 
filled by first-rate players, instead of by the people whose special 
business it is to appear in them. And thus certain plays were 
performed with « perfection which has perhaps never before or 
since attached to them. Against this we have to set the fact 
that without a large company it would be out of the question to 
ive some of the plays which are promised, or hoped for, at the 
iety, and that it is as well that the shortcomings, such as they 
are, as well as the perfections of the Frangais sould be shown to 
London playgoers. 

The house on Monday last, the first night of the present series of 
representations, was in itself a sight worth seeing, as was the group 
on which the curtain rose of the members of the Francais in 
Moliére costume, with M. Got standing in the centre between 
two busts of Shakspeare and Moliére. M. Got delivered, with ad- 
mirable skill and feeling, an address of great beauty, written for 
the occasion by M. Jean Aicard, and called “ Moliére a Shak- 


speare.” Two stanzas may be quoted to give some notion of the | 
author's style :— 
Tl vécut. I connut tout le souci d’étre homme. 


Fils de femme, il souffrit par la haine et l'amour. 
Tl connut le misére, et, comme Plaute 4 Rome, 
manceuvre, il se fit roi des 4mes un jour. 

Tl pensait. Son cerveau, terrible chambre noire 

Portait tout I’ Univers—corps, ame, esprit—complet ! 

Ainsi fait, a lui-méme il ajoutait Histoire ; 

Dans Plutarque le monde antique lui parlait. 
The end of the address contained a singularly graceful reference to 
the reception of the Comédie in England on the occasion of their 
former visit. This was followed by a performance of Le Misan- 
thrope, with M. Delaunay as Alceste, M. Coquelin as Oronte, and 
Mmes. Favart, Croizette, and Broisat as Arsinoé, Céliméne, and 
Eliante. Alceste is a character the proper rendering of which has 
been much discussed. It would seem that Moliére himself played 
it chiefly as a comic character. To quote from a clever French 
writer, M. Lavoix :—‘ Alceste a raison dans le fond; dans la 
forme il a tort. Molicre se sert d’Aleeste dire vertement 
les vérités au monde, aux dépens de celui qui t: coup double, 
coup du roi. Alceste est done un personnage comique. Nous 


avons changé tout cela. Notre philosophie littéraire a fait du | 


pe un héros d’honneur et d'amour. La comédie a passé 
au drame, et ce drame est fait de Time et de la vie 
méme de Moliére.” This description would apply pretty closely to 
the Alceste of M. Bressant, who used to play the part with a morose 
but lofty dignity, and with a magnificent disdain, but who, never 
an especially passionate actor, failed to give its due significance 
to the passionate outburst at the end. In the address from which 
we have already quoted, but in that part of it which is spoken 
to Moliére, M. Aicard writes: 
Alceste, c’était toi, satirique morose, 
Rieur qui, sous son masque, as pleuré comme Hamlet. 
These lines indicate well the view taken of the part by M. 
Delaunay, who, when at his best in it, shows Alceste to be 
— by almost as many conflicting moods and ideas as 
et. On Monday night the player was not perhaps at 
his best, — because he was not yet accustomed to 
the pitch of the theatre; and so it happened that the tragic parts 
of his performance were more emphasized than the others. But 
his tragedy was as deep and penetrating as ever. Perhaps the 
most instructive and not the least admirable part of his perform- 
ance was observed, not when he was speaking, but when he was 
listening to the speech of others. M. Baillet played Philinte with 
grace and discretion. Mme. Favart’s Arsinoé was full of fine 
comedy, and M. Coquelin’s Oronte was admirable. Mme. Broisat’s 
Hiiante was bright and charming, but Mme. Croizette’s Céliméne 
was not satisfactory. The actress displayed plenty of spirit, but it 
was not of the right sort. It seemed out of harmony with the 
rest. Nor can any great praise be given to MM. Prudhon and 
Boucher for their of Acaste and Clitandre. 
They went through the conventional traditions of the charac- 
ters, but failed to give them any distinct life. 

Le Misanthrope was followed by the second act of Phédre. 
A short time ago we expressed our admiration of Mme. 
Bernhardt’s usually splendid performance of Phédre. The actress 
put herself at some disadvantage by aes on Monday in a de- 
tached act, and that not the act in which, to our thinking, her 


ps, never 
he has never 


played the part better 
the noble fndependence which belongs to the character. 
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Tuesday night was devoted to M. Dumas fils’s curiously ill- 
written play L’Etrangére. This has been more than once discussed 
in these columns, and we need only refer briefly to the skill with 
which Mme. Bernhardt, who appeared in a portentous dress with 
crows upon it, gives life to an impossible character; to M. Febvre’s 
excellent rendering of Clarlson, which, like all else he does, 
would be better if he could speak more distinctly; to M. 
Coquelin’s admirable Septmonts, and to Mme. Croizette’s perform- 
ance of the Duchess, which, clever as it is, fails to engage 
sympathy. Rémonin, formerly played by M.Got, is now entrusted 
to that safe, if not very brilliant, actor, M. Garraud. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that M. Dumas is less in the secrets of Providence than 
he affects to be, and that the wicked are not always so surely and 
swiftly overtaken by punishment in this world as he would 
have us believe. M. Dumas’s Le Fils Naturel, given on Wednesday, 
is in the author’s most didactic and long-winded vein. It has 
of course smart sayings and fine passages; and there is one 
very striking scene in the fourth act between the Marquis 
d’Orgebac, Jacques, the natural son of Sternay, and F[ressard, 
Jacques's godfather. ‘This was admirably played by MM. Thiron, 
Worms, and Coquelin. M. Worms,as Jacques, gave as fine 
a performance as could be wished for, and justified the repu- 
tation he has gained of being second to only one jeune premier on 
the stage. His elocution and action were excellent, his passion 
unforced and thrilling. M. Worms has improved enormously 
since his first return from Russia to Paris. MM. Thiron and 
Coquelin were throughout admirable. Mme. Favart’s power has 
seldom of late years been seen to such complete advantage as in 
the part of Clara, and Mme. Baretta’s Hermine was charming and 
graceful. Mme. Jouassain played the Marquise with her accus- 
tomed truth and skill. M. Boucher might well have made more than 
he did of Lucien. The story of the play is not highly attractive, 
and its interest is injured by the author's dwelling on unpleasant 
passages and giving full swing to his love of lecturing. We hardly 
need a play in five acts by M. Dumas to prove that it is a mistake 
to have natural children and not to do anything for them. 

Whether the English public will ever appreciate Alfred de Musset 
at his full value asa dramatist is, perhaps, an open question. It is 
strange that his work should still be so little known to English 
_— as it is, for his genius had much in common with some 

Jnglish poetry. He was partly associated with, and partly held 
aloof from, the “ romantic ” movement, which owed as much to 
our poets as to those of Germany, and the influence of Shak- 
speare and Byron is strongly marked in his work, especially that 
which he devoted to the theatre, original as it is. Les Caprices 
de Marianne, which was given on Thursday, is a most striking 
and beautiful example of Musset’s power and method. It inter- 
mingles tragedy and comedy in a new and daring manner, the 
idea of which he can hardly have got from any French source, 
and which no writer, French or English, has ever tried to repro- 


‘duce with any closeness. He takes his theme in every instance 


straight from nature as he conceives it to have been fashioned at 
the period of his play. In this case the nature is Italian, and the 
exact period of the piece is not defined, but may be said generally 
to belong to the time when assassination was more or less part 
and parcel of everyday life. The general effect of the piece might 
be likened to a represeritation of people dancing on a crust of lava 
which suddenly breaks under their feet, and lets them sink into 
the fires beneath it. The personages are real; they have their 
changing moods according to their respective temperament; but 
the superficial character of the play is, if not gay, at least bril- 
liant with poetry, with biting speeches and with lightly interchanged 
sarcasms, Yet, in spite of the beautiful thought and of the dia- 
logue sparkling with wit and seductive with beautiful words and 
images, one is made to feel from the first that there is a tragic 
fate in the background, gradually enmeshing and waiting to crush 
its victims; and when the end is drawing near, the secret under- 
lying the charm of the brilliant utterances that we listen to, and 


a is carried out with the perfection of study, grace, and 


XUM 


| the horror that is the soul of the story, are revealed as if by a 

| flash of lightning. A play so original, holding so much meaning 

| in so few scenes, can only be justly interpreted by the finest 

| talent. With one exception, it received the treatment which it de- 

| mands. M. Delaunay, who formerly played the despairing lover Célio, 

has now assumed the part of Octave, which M. Bressant used to fill. 

| His Octave is more joyous, more animated than was M. Bressant’s ; 

| his cynicism is less a part of himself, and his gaiety is less of the 

mask which in a moment of the utmost dejection he calls it. 

| Octave’s attraction, both for Célio and for Marianne, is perhaps 

| more easily intelligible than it was when M. Bressant played the 

| part. All his emotions are more facile, and his grief finds 

| fuller expression. In other words, he seems more human. It is 

needless to say that M. Delaunay’s conception of a — fine 

est effect 1s produced. She seemed also to suffering from | any fresh proof were needed, of his being as ——— to take up 
fatigue, the effort to overcome which led her in some passages | the line left vacant by M. Bressant as to deal with the young lover 
into violence rather than the fiery passion which she can | characters in which he first made his reputation. M. Worms was 
exhibit. Naturally, however, her genius asserted itself at some | not as happy as might have been hoped in Célio. He had the 
points. Her finest effort was the open confession of her love. We | disadvantage of following M. Delaunay in what was one of that 
trust that when Mme. Bernhardt appears in the whole of Phtdre actor’s best parts; but he might have overcome this with greater 
her performance will be in no way marred by defects which are not honour but for his choosing to appear ina curiously ungainly dress 
generally associated with it. M. Mounet Sully has, , and a mandarin-like wig. His elocution was better than his action. 
d his original performance of Hippolyte, and M. Got’s Claudio is, if anything, more comic and more terrible 

ap- , than ever. It would be difficult to point to a fuller render- 

ed | ing of grim and sinister humour. Mme. Madeleine Brohan played 

| Hermia with admirable grace and feeling. Mme. Oroizette seemed 
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to have missed entirely the meaning of Marianne’s character. In 
lace of the complex yet perfectly true character which Mme. 
Pavart represented, she exhibited a commonplace coquette, married 
to an old husband, and ready to be captivated, not so much by the 
first man who treated her with coldness instead of adoration, and 
whose nobleness shone through its strange trappings, as by the 
first man who bon to find her in the right mood. For some 
time past at the Francais the piece has, as on Thursday last, 
been played as it was originally written, with a change of scene 
between the death of Célio and Octave’s dialogue concerning his 
death with Marianne, which used to follow the assassination 
without any break. The alteration does not strike us as 
being in any way an improvement. The spectator’s interest is 
interrupted for no purpose, and the last scene is hardly longer than 
is the interval which precedes it. In this scene the difference 
between the passion of M. Delaunay’s Octave and the repression 
of M. Bressant’s was strongly marked. . 
kar Fag?) was followed by Mme. de Girardin’s charming piece, 
La Joie Fait Peur, which was with one exception cast as it was 
when we last had occasion to write of it. M. Got’s Noél was, as be- 
fore, admirably conceived and worked out. His start when, after he 
says, ‘* I should not be surprised if my young master came back at 
this moment and said, *Me voici, mon bon Noél, vite, une 
omelette,’” the words are repeated after him by the supposed dead 
man who has come in unperceived, was strikingly impressive. 
After one admirably played scene the audience called for M. Got’s 
reappearance, and with singular good taste he gave a rebuke to 
this most barbarous proceeding by making the reappearance which 
was clamoured for seem as if it were part of the play’s business. 
M. Delaunay was as young and as brilliant as ever in the part of 
Adrien, and the scene between him and Blanche, charmingly 
dg by Mme. Reichemberg, had much pathos. Mme. Broisat, as 
fore, played Mathilde most naturally and gracefully. M. Prudhon 
was singularly heavy and uninteresting as Octave. Mme. Favart 
appeared as Mme. Desauliers, and brought to the interpretation of 
e mother for whom her friends and children fear the shock of 
a too sudden joy, all her wonderful power of dignity and pathos. 


SCULPTURE IN 1879. 


EE English sculpture shows no considerable advance in originality 
and vigour from year to year, it is at least greatly to the 
credit of our few good sculptors that they contrive, in the face of 
public indifference, to preserve a level relatively so high. For 
even in the Royal Academy itself something of this general disdain 
pursues the sculptors. In front of their best works are carefully 
ranged the seats on which jaded visitors throw themselves with 
languid limbs and half-closed eyes, to refresh their sight a little with 
the whiteness of the surrounding marble. Now Mr. Poynter and 
Mr. Alma Tadema would probably object very loudly if it were 
proposed to let visitors sit with their backs to the “Nausicaa ” and 
the “Hearty Welcome,” so as to conceal these paintings alike 
from those who rest and from those who pass by. It is hard 
enough that these white groups and busts, which require more 
than pictures to be isolated, should be pressed close to one another; 
but it adds insult to injury to allow them to be made the hand- 
maidens of indifferent fatigue. The group of the year which has 
attracted most notice, however, has not this disadvantage to contend 
against. Mr. Simonds’s “ Dionysos” (1527) shares with a bronze 
, 4 Mr. Calder Marshall the honours of the Lecture-room. In 
is highly finished and delicately elaborated work we see 
the Theban (not, as some contemporaries have stated, the 
Indian) Bacchus seated on the back of a somewhat conventional 
panther. He is entirely nude; one leg droops towards the ground, 
the other is thrown across the shoulders of the animal in such a 
way that the undulating movement seems to sway the figure grace- 
fully, but quite securely. Perhaps the most beautiful point in this 
fine work is the right shoulder, against which the god in- 
dolently leans his thyrsus, the cone of which is touched by the 
falling fillets and ivy-leaves of his garland. The group is 
idealistic, not realistic; it aims at reviving the finished grace of 
Praxiteles, that harmonious and polished beauty of line which was 
said to move even Momus himself to admiration. In competing 
with the finest of the Greeks success can only be very moderate 
and comparative. We should be able to award this measure of 
praise to Mr. Simonds less grudgingly if he had not marred his 
beautiful group by the conventionality of the face of Dionysos, 
which is not joyous, but yrerpar’f i 


and ofa type quite fore: 
to the antique conception of the Tn the description ivan by 


Proclus of the Theban Bacchus in the palace of Rheginus, the | 


ecstatic fire in the god’s face is especially remarked upon as he 
throws back the spotted fawn-skin to free the arm in which he 
holds the thyrsus. Mr. Simonds has represented the deity ina 
quieter mood, less sensible of the passion of Hera; but his work is 
a very interesting and notable one. 

As Mr. Simonds comes before us most prominently among 
sculptors of the ideal school, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft represents 
what is best in the young realistic school. Those who have 


| huge bronze of “‘ The 


though the latter has much freedom and grace. The error of this 
work seems to be that its subject is more suited to treatment as a 
bas-relief than as a detached group. From the left side it is 
almost unintelligible; from the front it is uninteresting ; it is only 
from the right side that the fi , seen in profile, attain their 
movement and charm of line. The attitude of the young girl of 
twelve or thirteen, who balances her little brother on her shoulder 
while she steps cautiously, but rapidly, across the stream, is 
original and graceful from this latter point of view. But, on the 
whole, we cannot consider the gy Age of the sculptor’s 
r. 


reputation. On the other hand, Thornycroft’s p 
study for a public statue of Harvey (1 521) deserves full 
of the head, thrown 


— The animated and yet dignified 
orward and glancing down, the learned simplicity of the drapery, 
and the general proportions of the figure, give this study a strength 
and vivacity very rare in English monumental work. 

Having drawn attention to the most prominent exhibitors, we 
will adopt the plan of following the catalogue, and of pausing to 
note whatever seems noteworthy. In the central hall Mr. G. A. 
Lawson exhibits “ Ramblers” (1506)—two sisters advancing side 
by side, one carrying a handkerchief of gathered flowers. ere 
is great sweetness and dignity in this group, and the same qualities 
are displayed in “Callicles” (1 510), ty the same artist, represent- 
ing the disciple of Marsyas in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Empedocles 
on Etna—a slight, boyish fi whose face is lit up with ecstasy 
as he touches the Brecciyoim cele n of the lyre. We pass the 
busts of Mr. Bruce Joy as mere photographs in marble, of that 
class which has done so much to lower the standard of public taste 
amongst us; and then, after wondering why the sprawling male 
figure (1523) is called a “ Bacchante,” we arrive before Mr. Mac 
Lean’s “Tone” (1524)—a sitting figure full of refined and thought- 
fulcharm. The “Ophelia” (1526) in its neighbourhood is too 
ludicrous to be lightly passed by; it represents a very tipsy milk- 
maid, with a foolish smile, leaning for support on a long stick. A 
powerful, but exaggerated, figure of “A Wounded Gladiator” 
(1536), by Mr. Atkinson, concludes the attractions of the central 
hall, in which, however, we must not omit to notice Mr. Birch’s 


Dying Trumpeter” (1518). The public has 


_ found great entertainment in the discovery that the harness of this 


watched with interest the rapid progress of this very remarkable | 


artist may be a little disappointed with his principal 
year, e ‘* Warrior with the Wounded Youth 
so much notice in 1877, and the “ Lot's Wife,” which sustained 
the sculptor’e reputation in 1878, were certainly finer in design 
and conception the “ Stepping Stones” (1514) of this year, 


work of this 


” which attracted | 


_ we look for good things from hi 


equestrian group is real, exactly as it speculated on the meshes of 
the net in which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt dragged up her drowned 
sailor. But, apart from this interesting fact, we find but little in 
Mr. Birch’s work that calls for comment. It is clever, it is sur- 
prising, but we are neitaer moved nor awed by it; and the general 
impression, though vivid, is decidedly inartistic. 
he Academy's Sculpture Gallery, properly so called, con- 
tains nothing this year which demands very serious attention. 
There is the usual supply of smooth feminine heads, of fi 
of children in playful attitudes, and of marble busts of the 
self-made man. Extremely worthy gentlemen, with that adorn- 
ment to their chins which is popularly known as the “ Newgate 
Ruff,” affront us on all sides by the singular smugness of their ex- 
pression. Once more we wonder why ugliness and triviality so 
often select as their medium the most durable material that art 
employs. But of heads which instantly attract the attention by 
their life-like air, and detain it their nobility of ion, 
there is, as usual, a great dearth. . Adams-Acton, who exhibits 
no less than six considerable works, has still everything to learn 
of the more serious part of sculpture, though his heads have a 
certain vivacity. “The Mother’s Kiss” (1548), by Mr. Calder 
Marshall, has every fault which can disfigure a piece of this senti- 
mental class. The mother, who should rather be entitled a she- 
vampire, darts her lips into the breast of her child, who seems, by 
the extravagant action of the head and limbs, to be screaming 
and s ling in ony. Mr. MacLean’s bronze statuettes, “ The 
Flower of the Field” (1551) and “The Flower of the Town” 
(1553), demand explanation ; they form two elegant figures, very 
similar to one another in pose and , and the contrast between 
them is hardly distinct enough to be understood. The busts of Mrs. 
and Mr. Poynter (1556) and (1558), by M. Dalou, are in the usual 
manner of that skilful artist—vivacious, elegant, and rather puny. 
We may take this opportunity to mention the unfortunate decora- 
tive basso-relievo (1 507) in which M. Dalou has attempted to con- 
jure with the staff of Carpeaux, but to his complete confusion. 
is talent is distinct and happy, but he should remember that it is 
limited. The Neapolitan sculptor Amendola introduces amongst 
us a kind of art with which the English public is hardly acquainted, 
the brilliantly and somewhat .affectedly realistic work in 
and sculpture which has sprung up in the South since the death 
Fortuny. There is so much r about Signor Amendola that 
in the future; but he has still 
much to acquire in sobriety and taste. The sullen and colossal 
head of Mr. Alma Tadema (1568) is almost absurdly false in im- 
ome it gives us the notion of a captive Goth ing with 


is chains, but certainly not of a civilized man of genius. t of 
Mrs, Alma Tadema (1572) errs still more in point of judgment ; 
the wide bronze mouth, eternally open, being pai unsc 


turesque. The best piece of genre sculpture in the Royal es 
demy is an ingenious group in terra-cotta, by Mr. Trood, entitled 
“The Conference” (1554). It represents two cats startled by, 
and at the same time extremely inquisitive about, a tortoise, which 
stretches out its head as if to confer with them in council. _ 

” There is little that calls for comment in the vestibule, except 
some studies of female heads in very low relief, by Mr. J. Havard 
Thomas (1494, 1495, 1497); we do not remember to have seen 
this name before, but it is clearly that of an artist of very con- 
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“ Marguerite” are especi c ing. ey are very lightly 
indicated rather than pte yh the files the pure and delicate 
outline, in all its fragile and transparent beauty, reminding the 
visitor less of sculpture than of the art of Luca della Robbia and 
his disciples. These exquisite drawings are made on plaques of 
very clear and milky marble, and deeply set in ebony frames. 
There is something very charming about these medallions, 
which the casual r is apt to overlook altogether. Signor 
Fantacchiotti’s bust of Sir Benjamin Brodie (1485) deserves 


At the Grosvenor Gallery one remarkable work in sculpture 
attracts particular notice. Professor Richmond's colossal, or at 
least heroic bronze, of “ An Athlete,’ holds a position in the 
large room which enables it to be seen to great advantage. The 
figure, entirely nude, is in the full excitement of the race, the 
body being swung well round upon the leg that at the moment 
touches the ground. Experts blame the action of the arms as not 
pa natural, and the pose of the head appears to us to accord 
ill with the movement of the figure; the face would probably be 
thrown further back and the chin projected. But it is a very 
striking and vigorous work, and does credit to the versatility of a 
painter who seems destined to « high place in English art. Who 
this athlete is we are not told. Like the runner that stood in 
marble among the statues of the ium of Zeuxippus, his name 
is known to Apollo only, but iis thews are worthy to bear’ the 
reputation of Philammon or of Milo. In the smaller room in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, Miss Montalba’s terra-cotta group of a pleading 
lover and shy maiden is very humorous and pretty. 


THE OAKS. 


A CLOSE analysis of the popularity of the Oaks might show that 
it largely consists in the comparative quiet of the day on which 
it is run, after the unbearable turmoil of the Derby. The racing 
on the Thursday is seldom exciting, but there is sufficient interest 
in the Oaks to make it an excuse for a day’s racing. Then the 
proverbial uncertainty of mares at this time of year makes the race 
more of a gambling affair than the Derby, which gives it an extra 
attraction to certain people. Men who have lost money on the 
great race of the Wednesday take the opportunity of losing more 
on the Friday, a process which they term “trying to win their 
money back again.” But gamblers are not the only people who 
care to see the Oaks. Non-betting men who take any interest in 
the St. Leger like to see the fillies which compete for that race, 
for the best of them often take a prominent part in the great race 
at Doncaster. The Derby is almost essentially a colts’ race, and 
the Oaks is exclusively a fillies’ race; but the St. Leger is gene- 
rally run for by both sexes, and it is by no means uncommon for a 
mare to win it. At one time the Oaks was a more severe race 
than the Derby, the course being longer and the weights heavier 
for the former than for the latter. Of late years the fields for 
the Oaks have been, with a few exceptions, very small, and, as an 
exhibition of racing, it is generally a poor affair. Last year the 
race had been an exciting event, Pilgrimage and Jannette having 
both been strong favourites. A severe race ended in the breaking 
down of Pilgrimage and the victory of Jannette, and the Oaks 
was looked back upon as having been one of the interesting 
events of the season. This year, on the contrary, one of 
the starters had distinguished herself so much above her fellows 
that little excitement was raised by the race. Probably no two- 
year-old has ever had a more successful career than that of Wheel 
of Fortune—a filly by Adventurer out of Queen Bertha—and 
this, coupled with her victory in the One Thousand, made it evi- 
dent that the question of her winning the Oaks would be entirely 
a matter of health. Her first appearance in public had been at 
Goodwood, where she cantered away from Peter and Cadogan in 
the Richmond Stakes, thereby winning nearly two thousand 
pounds. At York she won more than fifteen hundred pounds ; but 
there Falmouth ran within half a length of her. Whether or not 
she was obliged to gallop her utmost in order to win was a ques- 
tion on which judges of racing were much divided in opinion. 
With the exception of a walk over for an unimportant race at 
Doncaster, she did not appear in public A pe until the New- 
market First October Meeting, where she only to beat one in- 
different animal in her first race of the meeting, although the stakes 
were worth a thousand guineas. In her second race at the same 
meeting she found no trouble in beating eight two-year-olds for a 
race worth more than eight hundred guineas, and in her last race 
of the year she won two thousand pounds, cantering away from 
a dozen opponents. as were the sums which she won, she 
was by no means raced off her legs as a two-year-old. 
might be sufficiently good to make a race with 


had been easily beaten 
tion. People reasoned, ore, that, if Charibert was good, Recon- 
ciliation must be vastly better; but the futility of this argument was 
soon demonstrated, for not only was Reconciliation easily beaten by 
both Wheel of Fortune and Abbaye in the One Thousand, but she was 
also beaten in two different races by Muley Edris, a stable com- 
panion of Charibert’s said to be 21 lbs. his inferior. ili 


tion’s i utation was accordingly but short-lived, and 
even cho mst oven dust for tho Onin Philippine, a 


of Fortune. | 
Shortly before the Two Thousand, Charibert, its subsequent winner, | 


sister of Victor Chief's on the sire’s side, had won every race for 
which she had started as a two-year-old. She had run three 
times. In her first race she had beaten a dozen opponents and 
won nearly a thousand pounds, nothing having been within three 
lengths of her at the finish. Her other two races she had 
also won in a canter, and her earnings during her first season 
had almost reached two thousand pounds, although she had 
only been out three times. The owner of Wheel of Fortune 
owned another filly of some celebrity in Leap Year, who had 
won three races out of five as a two-year-old. She had beaten 
her owner's colt Charibert in the Prendergast Stakes, and Rayon 
d'Or in the Boscawen Stakes, and she had defeated a large field in 
the Chesterfield Stakes. Like Philippine, too, she had a couple of 
thousand pounds to show for her work; but, unlike Philippine, 
she had been unplaced in two important races, both of whic had 
been won by her stable companion Wheel of Fortune. Another filly 
which had her admirers was Japonica. Her chief claims to 


favouritism rested on her defeat of Monsieur Philippe, but she 


had received too much weight from him to make the performance 
one of very great importance. Amice and Coromandel II. had lost 
and won races in an uncertain fashion, occasionally running well, 
but more frequently performing in an indifferent fashion. Jessie 
Agnes had run five times as a two-year-old, losing a couple of 
races, running a dead heat for one, and winning two. Adventure 
had only run once last year, and then she was unplaced in a race 
won by Wheel of Fortune. 

The nine fillies entered on the card for the Oaks were by only 
six sites; two being by Adventurer, two by Macaroni, and two by 
Kingeraft. Of these, only one, Tempestas, did not go to the post, 
so the number of runners was the same as that of last year. As 
soon as Lord Falmouth’s pair appeared in the saddling paddock, 
there was arush from all sides to look at Wheel of Fortune. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and of course such a magnificent 
performer was pronounced faultless in every respect. Everythi 
about her was said to be marvellous, faultless, and wonderful. We 
rather doubted the value of some of the flattery which was lavished 
upon her, when we heard a critic who had gone into raptures over 
her beauty and symmetry inquiring “the name of that mare” 
when he met the late object of his praises in another part of the 
paddock, where he had not expected to find her. Like other 
people we were much struck with her make and shape. She is 
not on a large scale, and she has not much bone; but her great 
propelling power more than makes up for these deficiencies. 
Whether she is likely to make a wear-and-tear racehorse, 
training on until she is five years old, is another question. 
The most captious critic could scarcely find a fault with 
her conformation. She is very lengthy, and perhaps a trifle 
slack in her back ribs, but there is no more slackness than is 
compatible with strength ; for she has a strong, arched back, per- 
fectly adjusted to splendid quarters. Her shoulders are long, 
sloping, and deep, her neck looks hard and wiry, though light, 
and her head is blood-like and intelligent rather than pretty. 
But the best of all her points are her thighs, which are very large 
and muscular, without being in the least coarse. In colour she is 
a bay, with black legs. Leap Year is also a bay, and she has 
many good points; but her quarters, though strong, are a little flat 
and drooping near the tail, and her middle piece is not all that 
could be wished. She was very much excited when her trainer 
saddled her, and kicked violently. On the other hand, Wheel 
of Fortune stood quite still while being prepared for starting, 
and she seemed perfectly at home in the crowd and the 
fuss, nor did the constant rush of uninvited critics seem to 
disturb her in the slightest degree. When mounted she was 
quiet ; but after the preparatory canter, as she was being ridden to 
the starting-post, she kept stretching out her neck and putting 
down her head, as if in a hurry to be off. Many people were 
much struck with the appearance of Jessie Agnes, a very neatly 
made, bright bay filly, while others liked Amice, a very differently 
shaped animal. Amice is a dark brown, with many good points, 
but she has more size than quality, although she is a springy 
mover. Philippine is a handsome chestnut filly, darker in colour 
and not so -looking as Victor Chief, but with a certain distant 
resemblance to her beautiful half-brother. Coromandel II. is a 
small bay filly, with some strength, and hind legs remark- 
ably “ turned under ”—a greater desideratum in a hunter than 
in a racehorse. She was just the sort of filly to run well through 
heavy ground, but she did not look likely to be fast enough to 
win the Oaks. 

So infectious is hero-worship that it was difficult to look at 
Wheel of Fortune with unprejudiced eyes. We therefore hesi- 
tate to praise her action in her me ge | canter. There were 
indeed critics who were bold enough to object to her movement 
when cantering slowly ; and we res them for their courage, 
although we cannot share in their opinion. Those who watched 
her with eyes were not reass by noticing that she seemed 
half-inclined to make herself disagreeable when Archer turned her 
in order to take the preliminary canter, and that at the starting- 
post she hung back, and seemed disinclined for a moment to go 
up to the other starters. The eight fillies were, however, soon 
despatched to an excellent start, and they proceeded up the hill at 
a slow canter. The history of the race is soon told. Coromandel II. 
made the running until the field was in the straight, and the Duke 
of Westminster's bright yellow jacket on Adventure was prominent 
throughout the race, as it was in the Derby. When they settled 
down to race home, Wheel of Fortune went to the front and 
cantered on before the others. Then, fora moment, the Duke of 
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Westminster's Adventure made an effort, but Archer shook u 
Wheel of Fortune, who laid her ears back and extended h 4 
after which the race was never in doubt, and the unbeaten filly 
swept past the post a very easy winner, Coromandel II. being 
second, and Adventure third. e Oaks may have been a dull 
race and a foregone conclusion, but lovers of horses could scarcely 
fail to derive pleasure from seeing Wheel of Fortune gallop. The 
at which the race was run was exactly the same as that of 
the Derby. Curiously enough, in 1856, when the slowest Derby 
and Oaks ever known were run, the time occupied by each race 
was also exactly the same, the time on these occasions being three 
minutes and four seconds, or two seconds longer than the Derby 
and Oaks of the present year. The time occupied by these two 
t races has been officially registered for thirty-three years only. 
Gee back at the figures, it seems probable that racehorses are 
neither faster nor slower than they were thirty years ago. 

The Woodcote Stakes was won by Sabella, a chestnut filly by 
Blair Athol. She had cost 550 guineas as a yearling, and she now 
won a stake worth 1,177/. ‘Ihe first favourite for the race had cost 
2,500 guineas as a yearling, but was not even placed. A disgrace- 
ful scene followed one of the races during the meeting. The mob 
had formed a hasty judgment on the conduct ofa certain trainer and 
jockey, and proceeded to express its views on the subject by en- 
deavouring to lynch the supposed delinquents. Peltings with mud, 
orange peel, and whatever came first to hand, accompanied by lan- 
guage in keeping with such conduct, were considered by the racing 

pulace a decorous manner of hinting their suspicion that there had 

n foul play. Fortunately a strong body of police soon put an 
end to the disturbance, which had made one almost wish that Epsom 
might be brought within the range of the Racecourse (Metropolis) 
Bill. The celebrated American horse Parole won the Epsom Gold 
Cup in a canter, although he was not ridden away from Alchemist, 
who ran second. The authorities at Epsom racecourse would 
confer a great boon on the frequenters of the saddling paddock by 
erecting a signal-board, with the numbers of the starters, either 
inside or within sight of that enclosure. It is a long way from the 

dock to the Grand Stand, and the inconvenience of running 

kwards and forwards to find out what horses are going to start 
for the different races is very great. We may conclude by observ- 
ing that the weather during the races was good, except on the 
Tuesday, which was a miserable day, the ring becoming a sheet of 
slippery mud, into which several spectators had the misfortune to 
fall. The “ atmospherical disturbance” foretold by the Americans 
very luckily occurred at nizht, and not during the races. If the 
sterm of Wednesday night had taken place a few hours earlier, 
the Derby of 1879 would not have been soon forgotten. 


REVIEWS. 


SPORT IN BRITISH BURMA.* 


ia Hector M‘Intyre—who not only damaged the Antiquary’s | 
walking-stick in his famous encounter with the phoca, but in- ; 
terrupted his uncle's discussion on the funeral rites of the Scandi- | 


navians and the “ age of the hills,” by remarking that a sea-gull 
had come twice within shot—had ever visited India in the flesh, 
he might have produced just such a work as the one now before 
us. The author clearly prefers life in the jungles to the society of 
Calcutta or the delights of the hills. He writes, we have no doubt, 
exactly as he speaks—that is to say, in the homely, unpolished, 
but forcible language of the mess-room and the tent. There is no 
inflation or attempt at embellishment from one end of the work to 
the other. After saying this, we must add that Colonel 
Pollok’s two volumes are not to be compared with the works of 
Captain Baldwin or the late Captain Forsyth as contributions to 
natural history or Indian sport. But there is a truthfulness, an 
honesty, an absence of effort in the style, which may temper criti- 
cism and disarm censure. 

Colonel Pollok entered the service, in the Madras army, in 
1848, and after about five years spent in his own Presidency, 
served in the department of Public Works in Burma, Assam, 
and the Cossyah hills for more than twenty years, during which 
time he enjoyed almost unrivalled opportunities for killing large 
and small game. Indeed no one who does not possess some 
acquaintance with the divisions of labour in the Indiap ser- 
vices will quite understand how an official experience came to 
resemble one long holiday. His whole life seems to have been 

t in tracking bison, getting to windward of suspicious 
ephants, circumventing wary deer of half-a-dozen kinds, encour- 
aging “ funky mahouts ” and trackers to follow up wounded game, 
and filling up the intervals of serious business by making good 
ben. of partridge, duck, plover, and snipe. He was always on the 
look out for adventure, and ready to pack up his mosquito cur- 
tains and his spare ammunition at a moment's notice. Even in 
the hot season, when the plains of Burma are as hard 
and dry as the Brighton Downs, he went about making 
notes of depressions and hollows which the rains would convert 
into feeding places for snipe. His previous reading on the 
subject. cf elephants had been so minute, accurate, and exten- 
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sive, that it enabled him unerringly to kill the first tusker he 


ever encountered. He had, in fact, “‘crammed” so success- 
fully on the subject that he knew exactly where and how the ball 
ought to strike. He vindicated the claims of Burma to be con- 
sidered a first-class sporting country, and discomfited a host of 
opponents who had the temerity to maintain that big game did 
not exist in that region. He seems to have been proof against 
heat and damp, ticks and leeches, short commons, indifferent 
accommodation, and all the inconveniences with which ardent ex- 
a must put up. Even his political opinions are coloured by 

is intense love of sport. He appears to consider it an essential 
point that military and civil stations should be so selected as 
to allow of reasonable recreation in the sporting line to officials 
wearied with the desk or the bench. Let other men joyfully 
anticipate the extension of our dominions from motives of 
philanthropy or statesmanship, because missions may be founded, 
commerce expanded, or some “ scientific” frontier be at last reached. 
Colonel Pollok calmly anticipates the time when “ Upper 
Burmah becomes ours,” and when “ pig-sticking will be as 
favourite a sport there as it is now in other parts of India, because the 
ground is suitable” and hogs are numerous. Lord Dalhousie, 
unluckily, when he resolved on the retention of Pegu, seems to 
have completely forgotten that this otherwise desirable tract of 
country was bad for riding and was broken and cut up by creeks 
and rivers. Wild hogs won’t or can’t be made to break, and the 
worst cotton soil of Central India is “a joke” to some of the plains 
near the a or the Salween. The hog spear, hitherto, 
in British Burma has proved a mere incumbrance. However, 
Colonel Pollok has shown beyond a doubt that there is no lack 
of employment for the express-rifle and the fowling-piece. 

Another striking feature of these recollections is the candour with 
which misses and mistakes are confessed. Readers may often have 
wondered whether those lively sporting writers who undertake to 
describe a “ day’s fishing on the Norfolk Broads,” or a “ mixed bag 
on the low grounds of the Tommie Beg shootings,” really tell us 
what happened in any one day, or whether they have cunningly 
put together isolated incidents so as to make up a good story. 
No such doubt can arise from a perusal of the record before us. 
Colonel Pollok tells us that he generally wrote down the events 
of each day at its close, while his wearied companions had doubt- 
less flung themselves on their couches, and that he sent the rough 
sheets of his diary straight to the press; and we fully credit 
his assertion. We have before us the exact tale of success- 
ful stalks and of disgraceful blunders. To say the truth, some 
of the author’s companions seem to have been indifferent shots ; 
and even he himself occasionally owns to missing very fair chances, 
to wounding sambur and hog-deer far bebind the shoulder, 
and, in his own expressive language, failing to “floor” or to 
“bowl over” bison and buffalo that stood looking at the shooter 
like a herd of tame kids. Several of the wounded animals 
were, however, retrieved; and these pages teem with in- 
stances where a big bull was found dead in a pool of his own 
blood a couple of hundred yards from the patch of cover where 
he received the shot; or Burmese or Assamese came home 
next day with the horns of a buffalo which had hobbled a quarter 
of a mile and had rolled over in a nullah; or the gyrations 
of vultures had eventually directed the sportsman to the spot 
where an infuriated tigress, escaping from file-firing, had breathed 
her last. We are bound also to remind readers and candi- 
dates for the Indian services that the nature of the duties on 
which Colonel Pollok was employed enabled him skilfully to 
combine work and sport. His was no dull routine of visits to 
gaols, of inspection of hospitals, or of hours spent in taking down 
the depositions of witnesses in rent disputes, bond debts, and 
exasperating and tedious cases of assault and battery. His 
business was in out-of-the-way places, to survey lands, to 
take levels, to cut jungles, to lay out roads, and to construct 
bridges. We get glimpses of the spade and the pickaxe 
occasionally, as well as of boxes of spare cartridges. Wife 
and family were left at the head-quarters of the division; 
while the author, with a separate establishment of native 
servants, pitched his tent by the side of a stream in which the 
mahseer were leaping, or took up his quarters in a native hut, 
and found the “ goggle-eyed or stone plover,” or the “green 
pigeon,” extremely good eating. But, to do him justice, he is 
never querulous at the loss of creature comforts, and he manages 
to rough it on the tongue and marrow-bones of a sambur, 
a tin of preserved prawns, a bottle of beer or two, and those 
stews wt curries which native cooks can prepare so admirably 
though they have to extemporize the very kitchen range. We observe 
with astonishment that the author would never eat the floriken, 
a bird which most Anglo-Indians admit to be quite equal 
toa young blackcock, and not very far short of a grouse. We 
have known a venerable archdeacon on his tour, afterwards a 
bishop, to express —— that any part of India could furnish 
game so worthy of a dignitary of the Church of England. 

We have said that neither literary polish nor even correctness of 
style is to be looked forin these volumes. The reader must not be 
scandalized if he meets everywhere with colloquial expressions like 
these :—* The cooly followed with the grub”; “there was some 
idiot of a Deputy-Commissioner,” whose name, fortunately, is not 
given ; “the philanthropical dodge,” as regards treatment of the 
natives, “is too far ahead”; “ potted meats are an abomination ”— 
an opinion in which we cannot agree, and think Colonel Pollok 
must have been unlucky in his purchases; Vizianagram isa “ vile 
hole”; “and how the shot missed its mark, or, Where the fish of 
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last year were gone to, the writer can’t imagine.” We finda more 
serious cause for complaint in the looseness with which native 
s are spelt. In this respect the author would satisfy neither 
William Jones, nor Dr. Gilchrist, nor Dr. W. W. Hunter, nor 
any Board of Examiners. He candidly tells us that he is not a 
proficient in the languages, though after a time he seems to have 
gained a certain command of one or more dialects, and to have 
spoken them indifferently well. But some of his names for drugs 
are hard to follow, and in his descriptions of the diseases to which 
elephants are liable he twice over puts an adjective for a substantive. 
We fear, too, that a severe shock will be given to many sound and 
old-fashioned notions by the announcement that “Sunday was 
always a lucky day for shooting.” Many of the best sportsmen in 
India, when on a month’s expedition in the Terai, have, on the 
contrary, acted on the maxim that the rest of one day in seven, to 
take even a low utilitarian view of the subject, was positively in- 
dispensable for mahouts and elephants, bullocks and coolies, and the 
sportsmen themselves. The truest policy, we believe, is to shoot 
up to a new station late on the Saturday afternoon, sending 
on the tents and attendants, and to strike the camp again very 
early on Monday morning. If quarters are changed every 
day, the Sunday rest becomes simply imperative, and if there 
is shooting enough in the neighbourhood for a whole week 
without change, Monday, after a respite, naturally becomes 
the best date for moving on to some new or unexhausted preserve. 
Occasionally Colonel Pollok ventures beyond his own particular 
province, and though we cannot set a very high value on his poli- 
tical speculations, his remarks on native character are not without 
value ; while once or twice he was placed in situations where 
Lam a of action with men was quite as indispensable as it 
would be in face of aa infuriated wild beast. In the year 1864, 
after he had roamed the jungles of Pegu and had paid a visit to 
the capital of Independent Burma, he requested to be transferred 
to the charge of a lighthouse that was about to be erected on one 
of the Coco Islands. Now these may not exactly be “isles of 
Eden,” but they do lie in “ dark purple spheres of sea,” just to the 
north of the Andamans, and opposite the coast of Tenasserim. 
Here, as might have been anticipated, there was not much to 
shoot. Something, however, was done with snipe, teal, curlews, 
“ goggle-eyed plover,” vipers and snakes, and particoloured wild 
pigs, the descendants of animals left by early settlers, There 
was also abundance of fish and turtle; and thousands of huge 
rats devoured grain and rice, but were themselves devoured in 
turn by gangs of convicts. For, by way of preventing mono- 
tony, the author was placed in charge of some hundred con- 
victs—Burmese, Madrassees, and wild men of the Shans and 
Karens. To keep order amongst these desperadoes there was one 
Scotchman under Colonel Pollok, and a guard of native police, 
picked up anywhere, and of “no earthly use.” However, in spite 
of isolation, want of medical assistance, and the presence of robbers 
and assassins, he managed to get through several seasons without 
serious mishap. Once a party of the convicts contrived to possess 
themselves of a boat, owing to the misconduct of “ idiotic lascars,” 


and to make off for the mainland, where several of them were re- 
tured. Another time the settlement ran short of provisions, | 
owing to the detention of the relieving steamer, and the behaviour | 
of the different races under approaching starvation was worth | 
notice. The Madrassees folded their hands, wept copiously, and 
did nothing. The Shans, Karens, and Burmese searched the | 
jungles for food, caught rats and fish, and behaved like Mark 
‘apley. The author was never armed with anything but a walk- 
ing-stick, and ouly once was threatened by a convict whom he had 
corrected for idleness. This noble savage lifted his dhao, or bill- 
hook, but was met with a straight hit from the left shoulder, and 
sent “spinning” down the hill, Then there were cats on 
the island, imported to keep down the plague’ of rats, 
but the “ brutes of Madrassees ” used to atah and eat them. 
So, after due warning, one offender was caught, tied up, 
and punished with “three dozen” on the spot; and we imagine 
that even the member for Leicester might admit that, under the 
circumstances, the chastisement was deserved. Eventually the 
author left the Cocos, and, in spite of loneliness and scanty 
rations, he seems, like Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, tu have regained 
his freedom with a sigh. After this he spent a good deal of time 
in Assam and the adjacent hills, and was rather exercised at having 
to learn Assamese. Philologists have doubted whether this is a 
distinct dialect from the Bengali or merely a “ corruption of it,” 
as Colonel Pollok says. But the latest and best authorities on the 
subject state that the Assamese has a separate grammar of its own, 
as far removed from Bengali as Italian is from French. However, 
the object in life of the author was sport, and not languages; and 
Assam furnished him with every kind of game, from quail and 
partridge to elephants and rhinoceros of two kinds. There were 
no régular native Sktkarries in the province ; for evidently Colonel | 
Pollok does not assign this honourable title to a class of men that | 
wandering about with poisoned arrows, putting tigers and | 
| to a lingering death, and such “ rascals ” that they manu- | 
factured the heads of these animals to claim the reward given | 
by Government. 

We have no ee to follow the writer in his adventures | 
along the valley of the Brahmaputra or in the Madvas hills. We 
observe, however, the application of the term Sholas to tracts 
outside the Madras Presidency. This word, we believe, is pe- 
culiar to the Neilgherries, and signifies the wooded dells or | 
sides of those hills, where the sportsman at some seasons may | 
find anything, from a woodcock to a tiger. Colouel Pollok once 


took two years’ leave, and, instead of spending his furlough 
at home, tried tea-planting ; but could not abandon the staff service 
for such a means of livelihood, though he thinks it may lead toa 
competence. His remarks on dress and diet in the jungles are of 
real value. They may be summarized as follows, and ought to 
command the assent of veterans and the obedience of tiros, 
Change your wet clothes as soon as you can. Nise early, 
and take a cup of hot coffee or tea before going out in the 
morning. Take quinine and chlorodyne and other medicines for 
yourself, and dose the natives liberally whenever they come 
for advice. Avoid stimulants, and do not smoke to excess. 
Never go out without a gun or rifle in hand, even for a walk; 
you never can tell when you may see a beast, and the 
finest chances occur when you least expect them. Take 
also mosquito curtains, tents, preserved vegetables, streaky 
bacon, hob-nailed shoes, tin cooking-pots, sardines, Oxford 
sausages, and Worcester Sauce. Don't fag for no purpose be- 
tween the hours of 10 A.M. and 3 P.M., but rest on your bed, or 
under a big tree if far from your encampment. For arms, we are 
told to have four breech-loading rifles in the howdah. For some 
time it was thought by many sportsmen that rifles were only 
useful in the plains, at long distances, when pursuing antelopes or 
buffaloes, and that the smooth bore was best adapted for close and 
quick shooting in tree or heavy grass jungles. This idea is 
now exploded, and men use rifles at close quarters with deadly 
effect. Every howdah should have rests for the guns, waterproof 
flaps to cover them in case of rain, and spare boxes lined with felt 
for the cartridges, to prevent them from rattling. We may add 
that a fowling-piece or shot-gun should always be taken in the 
howdah, to be used against feathered game on the return home or 
when there is no chance of disturbing large animals. 

We may conclude by saying that the illustrations of these 
volumes rather give point to the author's remarks in the preface, 
that the best-written books on sport are badly illustrated. Men, 
horses, and elephants are pictured in exaggerated, unlikely, though 
not absolutely impossible, situations; and we are happy to note 
that the alarming picture of the tiger on the back of a man, at 
page 122, vol. i., does not illustrate the experience of the writer, but 
that of an intimate friend, a certain “ Charlie Hill,’ who stands 
6 feet 2 inches in his stockings, is a very powerful man, and who, 
it is gratifying to know, has passed in the Burmese language, and 
is “as good a fellow as ever lived.” How the tiger caught a back- 
handed blow from a shillelagh and was floored, and then pros- 
trated and dreadfully clawed his assailant, may be read in Charlie 
Hill's own words. We shall not spoil the anecdote by criticism, 
but rejoice to think that, with the exception of a stiff neck and a 
few holes, the narrator is none the worse. We draw especial 
attention to the chapter on the diseases of elephants and their 
treatment, which is very ample and detailed; and we may fairly 
add that, however liable to the charge of sameness, these forest 
adventures are described with fidelity and spirit, and that their 
author must be a man of endurance, activity, and undoubted pluck, 
who, to vary the recent production of Mr, Tennyson in the Mine- 
teenth Century, dealt death around him, whether he shouldered 
the rifle or whether he stooped to the spade, 


STOUGHTON’S RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE LAST CENTURY.* 


B* a curious coincidence, this work, which is virtually a con- 
tinuation of Dr. Stoughton’s histories of religion in England 
during the periods which preceded and followed the Restoration of 
Charles II., has appeared simultaneously with the two elaborate 
volumes relating to the “ English Church in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ” which we owe to the joint diligence of two clergymen of that 
church, Mr. Charles J. Abbey and Mr. John H. Overton. Whatever 
may be thought of the general value of Dr. Stoughton’s labours, 
all his writings evince so much liberality and candour of spirit 
that we are sure he will not grudge to others the praise of having 
surpassed him as well in fulness of information as in just apprecia- 
tion of the tone and temper of a society with which they are of 
necessity intimately familiar, but whose operations he can only 
gaze attrom without as an intelligent and not unfriendly stranger. 
It is true that he purposed to accomplish something more than 
this: 

My object in preparing these volumes [he tells us] is to present a general 
view of national life under its religious aspects during the last century. It 
is common enough [yet not so very common, we should have said] to com- 
pile histories of the Established Church or some one of our ecclesiastical de- 
nominations ; but the work now published deviates from that track, and 
aims at representing a more comprehensive view, including the action of 
Government, the conduct of representative men, and the habits of society in 
relation to diversified parties in this free country. (Preface, p. v.) 

But it is obvious that neither time nor space has been 
allowed himself by our author for the worthy performance of his 
task, projected on a scale like this. Nothing can well be more 


| superficial and imperfect than the view he has been able to give us 


either of the fortunes of the Church of England during the reigns 
of Queen Anne and of the first three Georges, or of the great 
men and eminent prelates who flourished at those periods. 
He takes up with zest the miserable narrative of Convo- 


* Religion in England under Queen Anne and the Georges, 1 1800. 
By John Stoughton, D.D., Author of “ Ecclesiastical History of England,” 
&c. 2vols. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1878. 
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cation feuds which had filled so many pages of his Church 
of the Revolution; but he seems to have no clear notion of the 

rinciples at issue in those unseemly and cnellies struggles 
etwoun the Lower House, which sat in Henry VII.'s Chapel, 
and the Bishops in the adjacent Jerusalem Chamber. The fiery 
and ambitious Atterbury, the dull but learned and sober Wake, 
the fussy yet well-meaning gossip Burnet, the stout-hearted but 
charitable Hooper, pass away from view so rapidly that all we 
can gather about any of them is that they—and the poor Bishop 
of Sarum most of all—are very little to Dr. Stoughton’s taste. 
“ Rock-like Tenison,” as he designates the most unpopular name 
on the long list of Archbishops of Canterbury, stands well in the 
favour of our Nonconformist divine, chiefly, we fear, for qualities 
which made Swift once put the indignant question—“ By what 
talents may we suppose that great prelate ascended so high?” 
and long afterwards appended to a description of the Primate as “‘a 
plain, good, heavy man” the pithy comment—“ The most good- 
for-nothing prelate I ever knew.” The utter neglect into which 
Sacheverell fell after the fever of his popularity had subsided 
speaks little for his general capacity ; yet why Dr. Stoughton should 
call him “ a worthless adventurer” we cannot imagine. But, in 
truth, with every effort to be impartial, our author's cast of mind 
and experience in life ee him utterly out of harmony with the 
spirit of the English Church and of the Churchmen whose 
censien he tries to delineate. Thus we find quoted with ap- 
proval poor Whiston’s condemnation of Archbishop Potter 
(1737-47)—whom he fancies to have been advanced to the primacy 
at his own —— recommendation to Queen Caroline-—“ because 
that he could bear the kneeling of even bishops before him, when, 
at a solemn meeting of the members of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, he gave the blessing, 
which I myself saw ”—without a suspicion that it was a religious 
service Whiston was describing, and that bishops, like most 
other Christians, kneel down when they pray. Yet, though we 
shall be disappointed if we attempt to gather from the book 
before us any distinct view of the successes, the difficulties, 
the growth or decay, of the Church of England during the last 
century, the chapters devoted to her fortunes are by no means 
heavy reading. At rare intervals such zeal and self-devotion as 
are ro in the career of Bishop Berkeley, that brightest light 
of the Irish Church, attract Dr. Stoughton’s genuine admiration ; 
and now and then comes a racy anecdote, like that he tells of 
Bishop Hurd, pronounced by George III. “ the most naturally 
polite man he ever knew,” who, in his days of greatness, when he 
received his mother, a farmer’s wife of no education, at Hartle- 
bury Castle, would lead the old lady up to the head of the table 
with a stately courtesy peculiarly his own. Add to this that, with 
all his liberal politics (we presume that one in his position can 
hardly help being a keen politician) our author is quite alive to the 
hollowness of such ecclesiastical reformers as Bishop Watson of 
Llandaff, who, holding what was then the very poorest of our sees, 
and residing far away from his diocese all the years of his long 
tenure of it (1782-1816), though otherwise liberally preferred, 
busied himself,as with the sweeping away of other abuses, so 
with agitating for the equalization of episcopal revenues. Well 
might Robert Hall say of him that, “ having married public 
virtue in his early days, he seemed for ever after to be quarrelling 
with his wife.” 

The reader, then, will find much to amuse him in that portion 
of Dr. Stoughton’s work which relates to the National Church, 
although the texture of the narrative may be thin, the style 
light and sketchy, better suited perhaps for the pages of 
a monthly magazine for grave and enduring history. 
One or two of his stories, such as those relating to Arch- 
bishops Cornwallis and Moore (vol. ii. 14-17, 57), are in 
somewhat doubtful taste. Indeed his whole treatment of the 
occupants of Lambeth tends to increase our regret that Dean Hook 
was not spared to us to complete his memorable, though unequal, 
“ Lives.” It is as an annalist of Non-conformity and Nonconfor- 
mist ministers that our author deserves our gratitude; and herein 
his distinctive merit consists. Many a meek-minded and devout 
man who served his own generation faithfully and well has been 
rescued from oblivion by his diligence. Posthumous fame—value- 
less as it is to the dead, little worth coveting by the living—is yet 
not altogether vain if it serves to cherish a generous wish to 
imitate the virtues and self-sacrifice of those that have gone before us. 
The chief luminaries among the Dissenters of the eighteenthcentury 
are familiar to us by name, such as Watts the hymnologist, the 
scholarly Doddridge, Dr. Gill the student of Rabbinical literature, 
and Daniel Neal the not very accurate historian of the Puritans. 
These venerable persons of course find their place in the book 
before us, though we of the outer world may not always acquiesce 
in the judgment expressed regarding them. We might think ita 
little grotesque, for example, even with his version of the Hun- 
dredth Psalm in our recollection, to praise Isaac Watts for “calm 
erandeur of conception,” and we might be disposed to rank 
Doddridge considerably higher than Dr. Stoughton does ; but these 
are small matters. There are persons brought to light in these 
pages respecting whom may say, without taking much shame to 
ourselves, that we never heard of them before; but whose humble 
story may teach us lessons neither superfluous nor of small import- 
ance. We leave these unknown worthies to Dr. Stoughton’s 
loving care, and confine ourselves to a few not quite 
unnoticed in the literature of their own times. Such a 


one was Daniel Burgess, with whose eccentricities the pnd 


of Queen Anne’s reign were wont to make me He was indeed 
a butt ready to hand, for he preached in the midst of their 
favourite haunts, the coffee-houses about Covent Garden. A 
Westminster boy under Busby, he took upon himself his ministry 
when there was little to be gained by it in a worldly sense. 
“ Putting to sea in a storm,” as he said, “ when very few Noncon- 
formists did,’ his wild humour soon attracted attention. One 
specimen of his style, cited by Dr. Stoughton, we have met with 
somewhere else :—‘ If any of you would have a good and cheap 
suit, you will go to Monmouth Street ; if you want a suit for life, 
you will go to the Court of Chancery; but if you wish for a suit 
that will last to eternity you will go”—to a Person too sacred to be 
named in such a context, ‘and put on His robe of righteousness.” 
Another Independent preacher, somewhat less palpably irreverent 
than his contemporary Burgess, but not more to our liking, was 
Thomas Bradbury, whose meeting-house in Fetter Lane kept up 
its reputation throughout the whole century. “ Bold Bradbury 
Queen Anne used to call him ; and he claimed the honour of being 
the first to proclaim the Hanoverian succession in his prayer after 
sermon on that gloomy Sunday, the first of August 1714; the not 
unexpected demise of the Crewn having been conveyed to him by 
signal during the delivery of his probably not very short pulpit 
exercise. Dr. Stoughton, who declares of Bradbury that “ politics 
were a part of his religion,” is afraid that he was guilty of preach- 
ing the Queen’s funeral sermon from 2 Kings, ix. 34; but we be- 
lieve we may deliver him from this fear. ‘The atrocity is 
said to have been committed, certainly with considerably greater 
provocation, by some non-juror, whose name we gladly forget, at 
the funeral of her sister, the undutiful Mary. 

There is one inference which a dispassionate reader can hardly 
fail to draw from the study of these records of Dissent; and, 
although Dr. Stoughton does not choose to enlarge upon it, so 
plain a matter must have forced itself perpetually upon his 
reflecting and candid mind. And the inference is simply this:— 
that there is absolutely no security for permanence of teaching, 
even upon the most fundamental articles of faith, in religious 
communities with little interdependence on each other, where no 
common standard of doctrine is acknowledged or would be toler- 
ated. Speaking generally, we may assert that, in the absence of 
all authorized formularies, the system of theology in Dissenting 
communities early in the century might be fairly represented by 
the Assembly’s, or Westminster, Catechism, a rather narrow but 
definite exposition of what is commonly called Calvinism. 
before the end of the period over which our author's researches 
extend nearly all the congregations of the Presbyterian discipline, 
and nota few among the Baptists and Independents, had drifted 
insensibly into principles the very opposite of those of the 
Puritan or Calvinistie school; so that in the same meeting-houses, 
from the self-same pulpits, and nominally to the same con 
tions, within the space of forty or fifty years, diametrically oppo- 
site doctrines were proclaimed by preachers and acquiesced in by 
the lay rulers, church members, and general hearers. We institute no 
comparison between these rival schools of religious thought—that 
would be foreign to our purpose; but we cannot think it good that, 
through no deliberate act of the society, but simply by the slow 
and gradual influence of the spirit of the age, a change so complete 
should have been effected almost imperceptibly, until it became 
too complete to be dissembled or recalled. Perhaps no more 
melancholy instance of the evil produced by a perpetual shifting 
from one anchorage to another can be alleged than the intellectual 
experience of an exceptionally eloquent and gifted man, Robert 
Robinson, some time minister of the Baptists at Cambridge, and 
remembered there for honour far into the present century. The 
story of his wanderings is best told in Dr. Stoughton’s lan- 
guage :— 

He began with orthodoxy, and wrote a powerful essay on the Divinity of 
Christ. He believed the doctrine of election in a moderate form, and ably 
expounded it in a characteristic treatise. He preached Evangelically [sie 
and wrote charming hymns, full of tender devotion ; and for some time 
associated with his brethren of the Particular Baptist denomination on 
terms of affection and confidence. But from the beginning he manifested 
a spirit of bold inquiry, coupled with great self-reliance, and with con- 
tempt for other people’s opinions. This, of course, provoked criticism, and 
at length produced alienation. . . . Thisis certain that, at the end of 
life, he had given up that which he held most dear at the beginning. It 
is difficult to determine what were his positive opinions at last. His 
works do not express his final views, but it is said that he passed, by a 
rapid transition, not to Socinianism, but far beyond—to the very border of 
infidelity. Such at least was the substance of his declaration to Dr. 
Priestley, whom he thanked for preserving him from that awful gulf. 
Even Watts and Doddridge, as is well known, fell under sus- 
picion of heresy in their later years. 

In the course of the chapters devoted to the denominations he 
best understands, our author affords us interesting glimpses at 
their simple forms of public worship, now very much altered for 
better or worse, and their old, ugly, but spacious and comfort- 
able meeting-houses. Y we venture to call thenr 
still, as they did themselves long within living memory, the word 
Church being by them applied, not to the building, but to the people, 
and chapel (in its sense of sacellum) sayouring too much of 
prelacy and (vol. i. p. 196). To his descriptions of Calamy’s 
place of worship in Long Ditch (now Princes Street), West- 
minster, of Watts’s in St. Mary Axe, of the King’s Weigh House 


by London Bridge, made illustrious by the zeal of a Wilton, 
recently of a Binney, he might 
house in Carter 

the venerable 


of the Claytons, and v 
well have added one of the Baptist meeti 
Lane, Tooley Street, long ministered to 
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Dr. Rippon, another Nonconformist hymnologist, whose congre- 
ion, much swollen in volume, now assembles in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
‘abernacle. Old memories are recalled pleasantly enough by Dr. 
Stoughton, and his narrative is singularly lively and instructive 
so long as he keeps on his own ground. Of other classes of reli- 
gionists he has little new to tell. His chapter on Quakerism is 
meagre, and very well it may be. That strange society, as is 
commonly known, has far more sympathy for the Church of 
England than for any Nonconformist body ; for the Independents 
or Congregationalists least of all, since from them the earliest 
Friends met with treatment simply barbarous in the time of 
Cromwell, himself no willing persecutor. The Methodist move- 
ment also takes up an amount of space in these volumes which 
might well be spared for subjects less threadbare. So far as we 
can observe, our author gleans nearly all his information from 
three works, to which he constantly refers—namely, Tyerman’s 
Life of Wesley, his Oxford Methodists, and Gladstone's Life of 
Whitefield, each of which we reviewed at the time they were 
first published. Whatever may be thought of Tyerman, either in 
respect of style or good taste and judgment, his collection of facts 
is so copious that a very scanty outline of them might have 
sufficed to satisfy our author's general scheme. 

These volumes are accompanied with a capital index, which we 
found very useful while examining them. We only wish that the 
like diligence had been exercised while the sheets of the book were 
being carried through the press. We should then have been spared 
the awkwardness of seeing the same person's name spelt differently 
in different places, as Priestley and Priestly, Hoadley and Hoadly, 
Sharpe (Archb.) and Sharp, Blackburne (Archd.) and Blackburn. 
Jonson, we presume = i. p. 159), is a misprint for Jacob Tonson, 
the great publisher; but the “ Ascension of George II.” (vol. i. 
p- Xv.) is a portent ; nor do we understand how our author could 
possibly have spoken of “the Pretender,” Queen Anne’s brother, 
as “her nephew” (vol. i. p.7). There is good enough in Dr. 
Stoughton’s latest book to deserve a new edition, and it will bea 
considerable improvement on the present if he will but pay less 
deference to such stale scandal as Nichol’s “ Literary Anecdotes ” 
contain, and tell us a good deal more about men like Dr. Wil- 
liams, the founder of the Library in Grafton Street, and about a 
host of Dissenting preachers with whom politics were not a part 
of their religion, and who deserve the gratitude and respect of 
many that would fain resemble them in all thivgs except their 
Nonconformity, 


CHINESE BALLADS.* 


lag Chinese are not a nation of poets. Like the rest of the 
Mongol race, their temperament is phlegmatic, and they know 
nothing of that poetic fire which brightens the lands of Western 
Asia. They are of the earth earthy, and their rare ‘flights of 
imagination, instead of leading them to inspiriting thoughts, land 
them in that kind of melancholy frame of mind which is not un- 
frequently associated with indigestion. The distant notes of a 
flute, and the sound of rain drops pattering on the roof, are the in- 
spiring concomitants which a Chinese poet deems most favour- 
able for the exercise of his genius, The autumn moon, flowers, 
and rising mists are his favourite themes. About the legends of 
the long historical past of his country he troubles himself not an 
atom, but leaves them, togetherwith the superstitions which people 
every hill and valley with dancing sprites and evil demons, to 
be sung of by inferior but more interesting Apollos, It is from the 
works of these less exalted bards that Mr. Stent has made the 
selection which appears in the volume before us. Most of the 
pieces relate to Peking and its neighbourhood and the associa- 
tions which they conjure up invest them with some interest. 

Mr. Stent is a good Chinese scholar, as he has already proved in 
the field of literature; and therefore, though we have not the 
originals before us, we are willing to believe that the translations 
here offered are to be trusted. But Mr. Stent has unfortunately a 
desire to shine as a poet. Like Frederick the Great, the laurels he 
has won in his legitimate sphere are of no value to him so long as 
his verses remain unapplauded ; and we fear that his ambition, 
like the great Emperor's, is likely to remain unsatisfied. As one 
of the grounds for this belief we will quote the opening stanza of a 
satirical ballad on the flight of the Emperor Hsien feng on the 
approach of the allied troops to Peking in 1860:— 

When the English and French first went up to Peking— 
This was in the tenth year of the reign of Hsien-féeng— 
The news flew like wildfire, the tocsin was rung ; 
What a hubbub the whole of the city was in. 
It is almost a pity that Mr. Stent should have taken the trouble to ar- 
range these words in lines. They are so like prose, and not very good | 
prose, that it was a mistake to destroy the illusion and proclaim them | 
try. In like manner he continues the story of the flight of the | 
uckless Emperor to Jehol. Itis possible that in the original there | 
= be some resemblance, as Mr. Stent tells us in a note there is, | 
to Peter Pindar’s writings, in the description of the discomforts and | 
miseries endured by the unfortunate courtiers whose duty it was | 
to follow the Emperor over the dusty roads which led through the | 
Great Wall northwards; but certainly the resemblance disappears, 
in style at least, in Mr. Stent’s pages. Dr. Wolcot would not | 

* Entombed Alive; and other 

By George Carter Stent. London: 


have expressed the difficulties of the road in these words, for in- 
stance :-— 

On we marched, the hot sun peeled the skin off the nose ; 

The blisters came out on our soles, heels, and toes ; 

Those who tramped it were soon so entirely fagged out, 

That the calves of their legs and their shins changed about. 


Mr. Stent is somewhat more successful in his version of the tale 
of the sufferings of a young girl who was condemned by her 
father to be “ entombed alive” for having eloped with a carter. The 

oem begins by representing the girl in her living tomb awaking 
in the night from a dream that she has been buried alive :— 


Oh, what a fearful dream! Thank God, I woke! 
I thought I was within a noisome tomb immured, 
Where all was dark ; no sound the silence broke— 
Ah, who can tell the terrors I endured ? 
Too horror-struck to even form a prayer, 
I could but writhe upon the ground and scream ; 
Curse my hard fate, give way to wild despair, 
And wake at length—to find it but a dream. 


By degrees, however, she is compelled to recognize that her dream 
was a stern reality :— 
This is not my couch—'tis clammy ground, 
Above my head a roof ef stone TI feel— 
Stone, too, on either side—stone all around ! 
Itisatomb! Great God! my dream is real! 


With some force the agonies of the unfortunate victim are de- 
scribed. Her screams for help; her appeals to the passers-by, whom 
she could see through a square hole left, with malignant cruelty, in 
the wall of the tomb; and her cries for mercy, are told naturally 
and with spirit. Fortunately we are not called upon to witness 
the final scene ; but what that was may be inferred from the closing 
stanza :— 
Water! One drop, to quench my maddening thirst ! 
My tongue is swollen, my throat is parched and dry! 
Can this be death? Father, you’ve done your worst ; 
But oh! *twas hard to doom me thus to die! 


The story, were it but the fruit of imagination, would be a- 
terrible one; but it finds additional horror in the fact that it is 
strictly true. Mr. Stent tells us that he has talked with a man 
who was an eye-witness of the abominable cruelty; and, lest we 
should be inclined to think that it was a solitary instance of bar- 
barity, he reminds us that in 1874 a man was in the same way 
buried alive for murdering his father. Were our Government to 

lay the part of knights-errant, and to charge themselves with the 
Duty of suppressing cruelties and redressing wrongs all over the 
world, as some members of Parliament seem to consider they 
should, China would offer a grand field for their exertions. Those 
who have only had occasion to admire the courteous manners and 
gentle bearing of Chinese mandarins find it difficult to believe that 
they can form part of a system under which are perpetrated atro- 
cities as great as any committed in any nation advanced a stage 
beyond barbarism. The occasional announcement in the Peking 
Gazette of the execution of some great criminal by being sliced 
to pieces, the constant infliction of cruel torture in examining 
accused persons, and the occurrence of such incidents as the 
official murder by slow degrees of the English prisoners taken 
during the last war, are so many irrefragable proofs that, in spite 
of their much-vaunted civilization, the governing classes of China 
know of no other means of maintaining law and order than such as 
we should expect to find in force in Zululand or Dahomey. 

It is a relief to turn from so repellent a subject to one which 
knits together all the nations of the earth. Superstition is stronger 
than either colour, language, or religion, and binds in one brother- 
hood the American Indian and the inhabitants of Europe, the 
Aztecs of Africa and the people of China. In all these quarters 
of the world there is probably no superstition more universal than 
the belief in the sentient existence of trees, and the connexion 
which links them with the life of human beings. The tree planted 
in an English garden to commemorate the birth of an heir to the 
family estate is believed by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
cottages to flourish or fade in harmony with the health of the 
infant. In classical times the Hamadryad’s life was bound up 
with that of her tree. And in the same way in China the fate of 
a family is not unfrequently held to be represented by the condi- 
tion of some particular tree. The existence of the present Im- 

rial dynasty, for example, is believed to be associated with the 

ife of an old white-nut tree near Peking which was planted when 
the first Emperor of the line ascended the throne :— 
Though hoary with years, its green foliaged head 
It sturdily thrusts up far into the sky, 
As if in defiance of age ; for, ’tis said, 
While the dynasty lives the old tree cannot die. 
Old age, storms, and time have attacked it in vain, 
Yet year after year it bears foliage and fruit. 
The death of a king or a new monarch’s reign 
Is foretold by a sapling that springs from ite root. 


The last stanza affords a specimen of the difficulty Mr. Stent has 
in expressing himself in verse. What he says is that the death of 
a king or the reign of a new monarch is foretold by the appear- 
ance of a sapling from the root of the tree; what he means is that 
the death of an emperor is announced by the fading away of the 
sapling which sprung up at his accession, and the new reign by 
the growth of a fresh shoot. The Emperor Hsien-féng’s sapling is 
said to have been always a sickly one. Whether it faded away 
or uot in 1861 we are not told, but the coincidence of a very 
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strong sapling with the very short reign of the following Emperor 
must have tried the faith of the Pekingese not a little. 
There is said to be a tree in Yedo, in Japan, which attracts 
rs-by to hang themselves from its branches. Like almost 
everything else Japanese, this superstition is probably borrowed 
from China, and in all likelihood has a common origin with the 
legend connected with some old trees which stand near the 
British Legation at Peking. Of these Mr. Stent says :— 
Do you see those old fir trees, dead, bloodless, and dry, 
Like so many skeletons, bony and gaunt, 
With their long fleshless arms stretching up in the sky ? 
*Neath those skeleton trees is the “ Suicide’s Haunt.” 
*Tis said if a wayfarer passes by late, 
Gentle voices around seem tv breathe in his ear, 
“ Climb up in the tree”—till, impelled by some fate, 
He feels that he must, and slowly draws near. 
He looks upward, and what a strange sight meets his eye, 
On every old limb fairy forms he can see ; 
Could he only join them—there seems no one nigk— 
He will try, and climb up the skeleton tree, 
Nearer, still nearer—he’s ripening fast— 
Now he hastily climbs, and the morning sun flings 
His rays on the fruit which has ripened at last, 
For a corse pale and swoll’n from a bony limb swings. 


In many of the pieces translated by Mr. Stent there are traces 
of genuine feeling and of real poetry. The story of the Kashgar 
maiden who was carried captive to Peking, where she became the 
favourite concubine of the Emperor Chien-lung, is an instance in 

int. Lest she should mourn too deeply the loss of her home, 
from which she had been separated by the fortunes of war, the 
enamoured Emperor built for her a fac-simile of her father’s house, 
and surrounded her with Kashgarian attendants. But the sight 
of what in outward appearance was her home, and yet was so 
different, served only to increase her grief by keeping alive 
a sense of all she had lost and the distance which separated her 
from “ the loved forms which made her home so dear.” The love 
of home is very strong in Chinamen, and serves as a text for the 
expression of many pure and graceful thoughts in the popular 
literature of the country. That pieces containing such sentiments 
should be brought within reach of English readers is a real gain; 
and possibly, when we recollect the almost unknown tongue in 
which they are embalmed, we — to be more grateful to Mr. 
Stent than we confess we feel. Mr. Stent’s skill in the field of 

oetry is very small. Not only is his metre often very faulty, but 

fis English is wanting in both grace and grammar. And, when his 
verses do run smoothly, they follow too frequently the rhythm of 
nursery rhymes. The following stanza, for example, has its true 
home in the literature of the cradle :— 

T’other day, as I found I’d a few hours to spare, 

I went for a stroll just to breathe the fresh air ; 

But I hadn't walked far, when in front I perceived 

An old man approaching who seemed deeply grieved. 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE.* 


dae novelist, in laying himself out to attract his readers, has 
the choice of two ways of going to work. He may either 
lace his scenes in the world in which he is actually living, bring- 
ing down the action to the passing day, or he may go back to 
former generations and antiquated social history. It is hard to 
say which plan might be expected to be the more successful, since 
so much must depend on the idiosyncrasy of the writer; but 
there can be no question as to which is the more difficult. 
Writing about people and things of the day you have only to 
report your observations; and the dullest observer who notes 
what he sees on the surface can scarcely fail to convey some 
reflection of reality. But the author who has to help out imagina- 
tion by reading and research, or even by personal recollections 
which have been gradually growing dimmer, is perpetually liable 
to fall into errors. Or, even if he avoid any overt blundering, he 
may miss an infinity of those little-considered touches which 
should give an air of probability to what he is describing. Miss 
Hoppus has chosen the second of these two courses and risked 
its attendant hazards. She does not indeed give us an historical 
novel, conjuring up scenes of the middle ages, of the days of Queen 
Anne, or even of the Georgian era. But she carries us back to the 
times preceding the great railway mania which enriched a few 
and impoverished so many—times when, although society may have 
been much the same as at present, its adjuncts and surroundings 
were different in many ways. In doing so she has shown good 
sense as well as courage, since any gratuitous risk she may have 
run has been justified by the success of her experiment. Thanks to 
the date of her story, it is comparatively fresh and original, while 
we have no unpleasant feeling of the author having read up for 
a task. On the contrary, it would seem that she had revived 
vivid recollections which had merely been slumbering ; while the 
range of her varied information is unusually wide and accurate, 
even in those matters of practical business which seldom interest 
alady. The chief characters, they out hour on the 
stage, play their parts iy apn. y naturally; and, although the 
wae on is aula in worldly wisdom, and might have been 
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| by the pretty young cousin whom he has persuaded to 


saved from the fate that befalls him by some slight infusion 
of suspicion in his nature, yet we follow his fortunes with no 
little interest. 

A great deal of pains has been bestowed on Horace Lancaster, 
and the conception that is given of him as we see him first is 
carefully elaborated to the climax of his career. It is on the occa- 
sion of his father’s funeral, and the son is overcome with grief. 
The fair young cousin whom he is subsequently to marry, and 
who is already conscious of a lively interest in him, is deeply 
touched as he glides into the house of mourning on his return 
from the cemetery, with bowed head and folded arms. Horace’s 
feelings are too much for him when the nearest of the family 
friends are assembled; he refuses to listen to the reading of the 
will, and breaks down at the slightest allusion to the departed. 
As the late Mr. Lancaster had died in full ripeness of years, 
although rather ge we should naturally be inclined to set his 
son and heir down as a humbug; but, were we to do so, we should 
wrong Horace altogether. e has simply the temperament of 
the actor in more senses than one. He is ot sensitive to. 
impressions and impulses, and harder men would call him absurdly 
susceptible. In a quick transition of moods he can pass from 
extreme to extreme ; and he takes a morbid pleasure in abandon- 
ing himself to despair. Moreover he has a natural instinct for 
stage effects. Deeply as he feels his father’s death, he cannot for 
the life of him help striking attitudes expressive of the depths of 
his grief and dejection. That a man with so marked a bias 
for the stage should dream of turning his talents to account 
is but natural. Horace resolves to rival Macready —or surpass 
him. In tracing the chequered course of his career on the 
boards, the author continues and develops the analysis of his 
character with no little skill and ingenious consistency. Horace, 
as we might have judged from the original diagnosis of his 
temperament, has really the possible makings of a great actor 
in him. Had he devoted himself to his art with patience and 
humility, he might have educated himself for the position to which 
he aspired. But his vanity assures him that he is a heaven-born 

nius, and he has a theory that a genius should take the public 

y storm; which he proceeds to do, regardless of expense, with the 
amount of success that might have been predicted. He acts fairly 
well, but he overdoes the parts; and, even when he is figuring in 
his most successful rles, his real talent is overlaid by his too 
evident se!f-consciousness, In short, Mr. Lancaster upon the 
stage is precisely Mr. Lancaster off the stage; and, had it not 
been for the very ample fortune which enabled him to become a 
theatrical lessee, he might have been saved from many sorrows by 
a course of timely disillusioning. But Lancaster's disagreeable 
experiences as a manager give occasion for many scenes that 
are either exciting or amus When he plays his pet parts, 
when he brings out the pieces he occasionally com , We cannot 
help being interested in the fate of the night’s performance. Lan- 
caster is so simple-minded and fervid, and so genuinely good and 
noble, that, in spite of his foibles, it is impossible not to like him. 
And we have another reason for sharing his hopes and sympa- 
thizing in his gy aay ogg inasmuch as, as might be expected 
of such a man, he has the art of securing the disinterested devotion 
of women. He is worshipped by his sister Charlotte, as well as 
ng vom marry him ; 
and we feel that, it he or his pieces should prove failures, other 

ple even more loveable than himself will be made miserable. 
Then Miss Hoppus makes the most, from a humorous point of 
view, of his many troubles asa manager, although they were any- 
thing but a joke to him. Nature may have intended him for a 
Kean or a Garrick ; but she certainly never gave him the decision 
or the powers of diplomacy needed for soothing the jealousies of 
the green-room or arranging the quarrels of his company. 

A man like Lancaster, with ample means and an insurmountable 
aversion to practical business, was necessarily marked out to be 
the tool and victim of the designing. Characteristically, he bestows 
his confidence without reserve on a friend who had saved him from 
drowning in his college days. From the first there is a mystery. 
hanging over this astute Mr. Vincent, which is never altogether 
cleared up. Even had our suspicions as practised novel-readers 
not been excited by the extreme plausibility of his manners and 
his ready versatility of talent, they would have been awakened by 
some suggestive alterations in the will of Mr. Lancaster the elder, 
which seem to infer that the shrewd old gentleman had seen 
cause to change his good opinion of the legatee. As we get to 
know Mr. Vincent better, we are persuaded that he has no fixed 
principles, as he is seldom troubled with scruples of conscience. 
And yet his behaviour is, on the whole, so guarded and discreet 
that the author half succeeds in reconciling us to him, or at 
least in lulling our distrust in the meantime. It is only at 
the end that the mask is torn off, and we are in- 
formed that our instincts had never deceived us. Vincent 
turns out to have been all pone the evil genius of the 
friend who had trusted him so implicitly. He has finished by 
forging Horace’s name as a railway director to a cheque for a 
large amount, and has diverted suspicion from himself by 
strengthening the suspicions against Horace. The author finds an 
opportunity for some powerful writing when Horace’s eyes are 
opened too late to the real nature of the villain who has befooled 
him; and the disclosure results in a dramatic catastrophe, more 
serious than the best of his stage situations. There is a pleasant 
relief in turning from an accomplished scoundrel like Vincent, or 
from a stage-struck monomaniac like poor Horace Lancaster, 
to some of the lighter and more lowly-pitched characters in the 
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Honest George Hilyard, the well-to-do Bristol drysalter, 
is extremely in his way; with the innate vulgarity 
which so unreasonably shocks his fashionable relations, and 
his matter-of-fact manner of comparing his cousin Lan- 
caster’s struggles on the stage to his own successful efforts 
as a British tradesman. There is no one whom Hilyard 
ruffles so habitually as Mrs. Firebrace, who is at once Horace 
Lancaster's first cousin and mother-in-law. Mrs. Firebrace is a 
weak woman, and excessively worldly, but nothing much worse. 
She has twice tried her luck in the matrimonial market, and 
is destined to make a third and more happy experiment. Her 
second venture, the defunct Major Firebrace, was decidedly the 
most unfortunate speculation of the three; although, in spite of 
his hot temper and his oaths, she cherishes his memory with ex- 
ceptional fondness. Pending her mancuvres with the male sex 
for her personal advantage, Mrs. Firebrace lays herself out to secure 
her cousin, Horace Lancaster, for her only daughter. Any deep 
intriguing of the kind is altogether line Hoon for Horace has set 
his heart on the match, and only hesitates to offer himself out of 
natural diffidence. But Mrs. Firebrace more than hints to him that 
Adelaide’s affections are irretrievably engaged, and on that hint 
Horace s out. When her mother blurts this out to Adelaide 
afterwards, in a moment of irritation, the young wife’s intense 
grief and humiliation throw her into a tedious and dangerous ill- 
ness, giving occasion for some very touching s. By that 
time Mrs. Firebrace’s third husband has entered on thescene ; and 
Dr. Simpson is one of the most effective characters in the book, 
although he is kept very much in the background. The simple- 
minded recluse and lettered bookworm whom the giddy, though 
manceuvring, widow has charmed into a match with her ceases to 
be either fond or foolish when it is a question of truth and honour 
and the life of the stepdaughter whom he dotes upon. His wife 
hardl izes him when he asserts his marital authority, and, 
thrusting aside her flimsy subterfuges, insists on her telling the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Altogether the novel, with its 
variety of quiet excitement, is as clever as it is pleasant, though 
‘we miss the bright rural descriptions which were so charming a 
feature in her Five-Chimney Farm, 


HENRY MERRITT.* 


be two volumes containing selections from the late Mr. 
Merritt’s writings and recollections of him by his widow 
which have been brought out under the well-chosen editorship of 
Mr. Basil Champneys possess an interest which may er be 
called unique. Mr. Champneys says in his preface, not without 
truth, that Merritt’s “ more imaginative works place him in the 
front rank of those who by the warm light of genius have made 
the life of the poor vivid and real to the imaginations of all.” 
Unfortunately for the common fame of their author, these works 
are practically but two in number, and the qualities which make 
them beautiful, and endear them to some readers, are not likely to 
attract the mass of readers who have battened for long on what 
Musset justly called kitchen literature. It may be supposed, how- 
ever, that “ Robert Dalby,” “The Oxford Professor and the 
ist,” and “ The Story of a Flower” will always be cherished 

by the judicious; and the fact that Charles Auchester—a work 
not unlike Merritt’s in spirit and feeling—has for some time past 
been published in a railway edition gives ground for hoping that 
there is still a large class of readers who appreciate romances + 
delicate feeling and poetical expression. To write romances ‘.ow- 
ever, was not the business of Merritt’s life. He was the “ith son 
of a tailor at Oxford, who was also employed as prompter in the 
theatre, and who seems to have had a taste for poetry. His mother 
early discerned his capabilities, and set her heart upon having him 
educated. He was sent accordingly in spite of the great poverty 

of his family to the Blue-Coat School at Oxford when he was 
eleven, and remained there till he was near fifteen. Then he 
had to be apprenticed to some calling by the Trustees of the 
Taped to be an artist, but his father observed that, 

before thinking of making pictures, he had better learn to make 
frames for them, and he was bound for seven years to a firm of 
carvers and gilders. During this period, which he was accustomed 
in later life to call his seven years’ penal servitude, he got many 
rtunities of gratifying his artistic tastes ; “he was often sent to 

e studio of William Boxall, already a young artist of marked 
ability, to take him colours or canvas, On these occasions Merritt 
observed with eager appreciation the method of the artist. Once 
portrait of Boxall by himself was sent to the gilders for a frame 
or to be lined, when the young apprentice contrived to copy it.” 
When his apprenticeship was over Merritt was employed for some 
little time by his former masters, and not long he had left 
them he went from Oxford to London, acting on an exceedingly 
brutal saying of a brother, who was a well-to-do scout, and who 
told him “to get out of the city, as his appearance was a di 7 
For a few years he lived in great poverty and difficulty, which 
compelled him finally to give up his dream of making a name as a 
painter, and to take up as a regular profession the art of cleaning 
and restoring pictures, for which he showed an extraordinary 


* Henry Merritt: Art Criticism and Romance. With Recollections ; 
Kegan & Co. 


— 


talent. This was perhaps a less unfortunate circumstance than at 
first sight it may seem. It is at least doubtful whether Merritt 
would have ever been a great painter ; it is certain that his treat- 
ment of pictures which seemed hopelessly ruined, and which he 
brought back to life and beauty, was always a feat of unrivalled 
skill, and that his judgment upon the value and authenticity of 
oe submitted to his decision was practically unerring. 

ublic gratitude is due to him for, amongst many other things, 
the restoration of the portrait of Richard II., preserved in the 
Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster, and shown in the South 
Kensington Portrait Exhibition of 1866. Of this Mrs. Merritt 
writes :— 

It became the general opinion of critics that the original work lay buried 
under thick re-paintings at least a century old, and Mr. Richmond, R.A., 
urged that the picture should be cleaned before being returned to West- 
minster, and offered to superintend the operation and to work upon im- 

ortant parts himself. He argued so well that the picture was contided to 

im by the Dean and Chapter, and was accordingly removed to Merritt’s 
studio at the Lodge, where the process of cleaning occupied several summer 
months. Mr. Richmond gave day after day to superintend and assist in the 
process, supplying the caution (as he has himself expressed it) to Merritt’s 
courage. ‘They were rewarded by discovering a portrait delicately painted 
in tempera, quite uninjured by the super-imposed oil-paintings, and greatly 
superior to them in artistic qualities. It was, in fact, a triumph of restora- 
tion. 


A this time, as may be supposed, Merritt had got over his 
troubles from poverty—that is, he had a good income, but with 
characteristic generosity he spent so much of it upon other people 
that, when he moved from “The Lodge,” near Regent’s Park, to 
rooms in Devonshire Street, he had not, after paying his rent in 
advance, five pounds of ready money in the world. Up to within 
a year of this time he “never put any money into a bank, and 
yet for ten years he had constantly earned large sums. His 
excuse was that some emergency might compel him to reduce 
the bank account to the last shilling; whereas, being his own 
banker, that could be done without mortification.” His method 
of keeping his money was curiously simple; he put all the bank- 
notes he received between the leaves of books, which were then 
put up in their accustomed places on his book-shelves. The 
story of Merritt’s life from this point to its end is interesting, 
and is simply and briefly told by his widow, who, before he mar- 
ried her, had been his pupil. There is something strangely 
pathetic in what he said not long before his death :—* Every- 
thing in my life has come too late. I could not buy good food and 
clothing until my health was ruined. Now I love the dearest 
wife, I cannot live to enjoy happiness.” 

In the same volume with the “Recollections” are several 
on go collected under the heading “ Dirt and Pictures Separated,” 
and some selections from Merritt’s occasional writings, Mr. 
Champneys in his preface observes that it is curious that, among 
the many criticisms of a man who knew his subject thoroughly 
well and who had a style of much charm, there should be com- 
paratively little thx. it seems desirable to preserve. The 
chief reason of this is cha :acteristic of the man. He was, says 
Mr. Champneys, too good-n-tured in his criticisms of contem- 
py painting. “His crcl writings give ample proof that 

e was fully aware bw many struggling artists, some with 
wives and famili-. to feed, were, or thought themselves, 
dependent f-- a chance of recognition on a few favourable 
words. “.v matter what. He knew tvo well by sad experience 
wha’ struggling against poverty meant, and, having a most tender 
hart, did his best to benefit the largest number possible. Many of 
his critiques seem to be inspired by no motive but this, and are 
successful in their aim by the surprising ingenuity with which 
name after name is introduced with a ro Rn word of recogni- 
tion.” Thus it happens that out of the mass of Merritt's critical 
writing which was published in the Standard and elsewhere, the 
only production dealing with modern art that is now republished 
is a criticism, well worth reading, of the pictures shown in the 
International Exhibition. The “Dirt and Pictures Separated,” 
however, has possibly a wider interest than this. The first of 
these papers begins by exposing clearly and firmly the utter false- 
ness of the superstition to which Hazlitt gave currency when he 
wrote of Del Piombo's “Lazarus” in the National Gallery, “The 
figure is very fine and bold. The flesh is well baked, dingy, and 
ready to crumble from the touch when it is liberated from its 
dread confinement to have life and motion impressed on it again.” 
This baked look, says Merritt, is “ an affair of time and the critics, 
and not of the original painter ” ; and he goes on to point out the 
value of the superstition to picture impostors, and its utter worth- 
lessness for every other purpose. The truth of what he wrote is 
now so generally accepted that it is not perhaps necessary to 
follow his reasoning in detail; but it must be remembered that 
when these papers were first published their author's view was 
regarded by many persons as sacrilegious. He tells us of one 
“enthusiastic collector” who, surrounded by pictures gradually 
rotting away in decrepitude, made it his boast that there was not 
one picture in his gallery which had been cleaned or repaired. 
The author had something to say on Mr. Lance’s restoration of 
Velasquez’s “Boar Hunt.” Mr. Lance before a Committee of the 
House of Commons thus described the state of the picture :—“ One 
portion of the right hand—as large as a sheet of foolseap—of the 

icture was entirely bare. In fact, more than half the picture 
fad to be restored.” Mr. Lance had not seen the picture before 
it was damaged, and had no plate to aid him in the restoration. 
Against this kind of restoration the writer of “ Dirt and Pictures 
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ted” most justly protested. Such a fragment should be pre- 
rem Hg but should be preserved as it is found. The re- 
storation in this case depended oy mere conjecture, and should 
never have been attempted. “In such extreme cases of in- 
jury the safe rule is not to exceed such mechanical appliances 
as refer simply to the preservation of the fragment as a tng ent. 
The restorer might venture to tint in the damaged portions, 
matching the original ground colour; thus leaving blanks, com- 
tively inoffensive, as if the master had desisted from his work, 
eferring certain portions to be completed on a future occasion.” 
Nothing could be more to the purpose than this, and it would be 
well indeed if all picture-restorers were as just in their views. 
Of Merritt’s romances we have spoken above. We do not 
ropose to spoil the pleasure of readers by giving any account of 
the plot of the two remarkable stories which occupy the second of 
the two volumes of Merritt’s works, ‘ Robert Dalby” was, we are 
told, compared by some critics when it came out to the work of 
Defoe. The comparison does not strike us as very happy, because 
it cannot convey any idea of the deep poetical strain that runs 
through the book. As far as verisimilitude goes, however, it ma 
stand very well. We have one fault—and only one—to find wi 
the editing of these volumes. In the story of “The Oxford 
Professor and the Harpist,” a whole episode is omitted, and, to 
judge from internal evidence, wisely omitted, But Mr. Champ- 
neys should, in our opinion, have given us a little fuller informa- 
tion as to the substance of the missing matter. He must be 
congratulated on the judicious and ful manner in which he 
has for the rest performed his task of collecting and arranging 
what was best worth preserving from the work of a man whose 
history was most striking and pathetic, and whose reputation 
while he lived was perhaps hardly equal to his deserts. 


EUGENE DELACROIX.* 


hae we collection of letters by the celebrated French painter is 
interesting; but it has had an effect upon us which the 
laborious editor, M. Burty, will scarcely have anticipated. We 
know Delacroix much better after reading this volume than we 
ever knew him before; but we have a diminished opinion of his 
intellectual culture and capacity. We had been told by those who 
knew him personally that Delacroix was not only an eminent 
inter, but also aman of great intellectual power and much 
iterary culture; yet these letters are not the letters of such 
a man. They interest us because the writer is an interesting 
in the history of modern painting, and we are glad to see 
what he thought about art and things in general; but they have 
not much literary quality. Another volume is promised us by 
M. Burty, which will contain Delacroix’s opinions on art in a 
more developed form, and with these two volumes together it will 
be possible to form a complete idea of the painter’s mind, though 
not without much labour and care on the part of the reader. 

The letters are lively and good-natured, evidently written with 
great repidity, and with not the slightest solicitude about style. 
Painting was the art of Delacroix, letter-writing nothing but a hasty 
expression, good enough for the needs of the moment. This is 
confirmed by the facsimiles, which give evidence of haste, and in 
some instances of hurry. Most of the letters come under one of 
three distinct categories—friendship, business, or politeness. The 
letters of friendship are naturally the most interesting, as they 
give us the best insight into the character of the man, which was 
at the same time lively and melancholy. His life could scarcely 
be called happy; he had not health enough, nor sufficient worldly 
success, for real happiness; but he had a sad kind of courage 
which sustained him in his feverish labours. His malady was a 
chronic affection of the throat, with such a strong tendency to 
feverishness that the slightest physical disturbance threw him into 
that disagreeable condition which the French call “la fiévre.” The 
nature of his profession increased this tendency by its constant 
anxieties andexcitement. He could never take his art coolly, but 
was always eager and passionate about it. He never had an 
settled assurance of success, for the good reason that his ra 
as an artist was not generally acknowledged until after his 
death. Even so late as 1859 criticism dealt with him so 
roughly that he determined never to exhibit again, and adhered 
to his determination. The history of Delacroix is one of the 
most painful recent examples of painters who, after being treated 
with scorn and contumely during their lives, are exalted soon after 
their death. In 1859 Delacroix, then in the full maturity of his 
talent, was literally hooted out of the Salon, so that he never sent 
a picture to it again; in 1879 the French critics include him 
amongst the test artists who ever lived, and place him side by 
side with Rubens. So late as 1851, when Delacroix was already 
fifty-three years old, his prices for pictures were so moderate that 
he asked 12/. for Le Samaritain, 161. for Le Giaour, and 321. for 
Le Lever. Even his best-paid pictures have risen in the market 
since his death to ten times their original value, and his worst- 
paid have risen in a far higher proportion. He attempted some 
artistic publications which (in the commercial sense) were com- 
plete failures. In 1834 he began a series of thirteen lithographs 


* Lettres Eugéne Delacroiz, 1815 1863. Recueillies et publiées par 
M. Philippe Burty; avec facsimile de lettres et de palettes. Paris: 
Quentin. 


from Hamlet, which he finished in 1843. When these were pub- 
lished at the low price of 15 francs the set on ordinary paper and 
20 francs on India, the sale did not reach five copies—a clear 
proof of the slight esteem in which the artist was held by the 
public. A series of illustrations to Faust was comparatively a 
success, for it brought the artist about 4/. as a remunera- 
tion for his labours, Unfortunately all this had an effect on 
Delacroix which was not to be measured in money. He lived 
frugally, was a bachelor, and riches were not essential to his hai 
piness ; but he found it difficult to keep up a full confidence in his 
own talent when others cared for it so little. Most artists are 
dependent upon the opinions of others for a great of their 
satisfaction in their work. Delacroix was very liable to dis- 
couragement, “It is impossible,” he said, “‘ when one has finished, 
not to cast a glance of regret on that formless mixture of good and 
bad which is called the production of an artist.” He was easily 
disappointed with the appearance of his pictures on the walls of 
the exhibition. Here, again, in a letter dated April 1859, we 
have an insight into the painter’s struggles and disappoint- 
ments :— 

J’ai fait un véritable tour de force en terminant mes peintures pour le 
Salon. Je n’en ai pas moins de Auit. Vous sentez bien que je ne suis pas 
homme & avoir rien improvisé dans une semblable circonstance: elles 
étaient toutes au point ou toutes les difficultés semblent surmontées. 
Cependant j’en ai trouvé que je n’attendais pas: mettre la derniére main 
est d’une grande difficulté. Le danger consiste a arriver au point ob 
on ne peut plus se repentir utilement, et je suis homme aux repentirs. 


The praise of others was almost essential as a stimulus to his 
work. The following extract from a letter to M. Andrieu con- 
firms this, and repeats in another form what he said about “re- 
pentirs,” for the use of the scraper is the accompaniment of the 
repentir in oil :— 

Vous le savez et tous les artistes le savent : les éloges sont le vent qui 
enfle la voile et nous pousse & aller plus loin. I] faut étre doué d'un 
furieux amour-propre pour pouvoir se passer de l’assentiment des autres et 
j’avoue mon faible & cet égard. Vous savez tous les petits chemins par ob 
il faut passer pour arriver & faire quelque chose de passable: ne vous 
découragez donc pas si vous éprouvez de la peine & rendre vos idées. Je- 
vous ai dit souvent et je vous ai prouvé que le grattoir était l’instrument 
par excellence ; pour faire il faut effacer; ceux qui ont bien fait ont été 
obligés d’en passer par 1a, 


English people very generally believe that all Frenchmen are 
gay and thoughtless; but there are many exceptions to this rule, 
if it is a rule, and Delacroix was one of them. His bad health 
may have been in part the cause of his melancholy views of life; 
but his melancholy did not go beyond the bounds of reason, and di 
uot lead to the indolence of despondency. He congratulated himself, 
in sad soberness, that his poor health delivered him from the idle 
obligations of society. He accepted no evening invitations, out of 

rudence, but rested at home after his day’s work and found his 

t consolation in the work itself. This is plainly expressed in a 
letter written in 1854:— 

En somme, quel que soit l’objet qui m’oecupe en fait de peinture, j’ 
trouve un tel attrait que je me la pak de les 
grands et petits, que la vie présente a chaque instant. Vivant seul, et 
privé de grandes douceurs, mais dispensé aussi des chagrins quelquefois- 
excessifs que nous éprouvons & l’occasion des personnes que famille: 
réunit autour de nous, j‘ai beaucoup de temps & donner & cet art qui 
m’enchantera tant que je vivrai. 


Elsewhere he says that work is the bread of the intellect. He 
complains, or rather simply notes the fact without complaining, 
that artists are more isolated than other men. In another letter, 
to Soulier, he recurs to this subject of his solitude, and says :— 

Tu parles de solitude, il n’en est guére de plus grande que la mienne. 
Je n’ai plus méme pour m’étourdir les distractions vulgaires du monde. 
Comme je suis habituellement souffrant, j’y ai entitrement renoncé, et je 
passe bien souvent ma soirée au coin de mon feu. Les illusions s’en vont 
une a une ; une seule me reste, ou plutét ce n’est pas une illusion, c’est un 
plaisir réel ; c’est le seul ot l’amertume du regret ne se méle pas, C’est le 
travail. Mais enfin c’est ma seule passion ; puisse-t-elle survivre long temps. 
& toutes les autres. 

The melancholy which was at the bottom of the painter's philo- 
sophy expresses itself even here; for, although he considers work 
to be the best of consolations, he admits that it is a mere “ dis- 
traction,” a means of hiding from ourselves fora while the abyss 
of human ill. His view about solitude and society was that. 
neither was able to satisfy the needs of the mind tly, but 
that it required the alternation from one to the other; and his 
theory of human happiness was that we should always desire or 
hope for something, and that, when a man can hope for that which 
= desires, he has the sum of happiness which is possible to human 

He had some experience of country life and considerable ex- 

rience of Paris. The following opinions about both may be 
ound interesting. In a letter dated from his country residence at 
Champrosay, in rainy weather, he says:— 

Je n’en jouis pas moins de la cam e. Sans doute la campagne porte 
ala a Pennui, ce que est peut-€tre pire; mais c’est 
on n’y a aucune occupation, méme fatigante, pour vous faire paraitre plus 
agréables les moments de relache. Je plains le sort des mnes qui vont 
a la campagne avec l’obligation de s’amuser toute lebeete 
m’explique parfaitement pourquoi iy a tant de gens qui aiment mieux 
s’ennuyer & Paris qu’ la campagne; & Paris on est distrait malgré soi, 
sinon amusé, 

In another letter, dated from Paris, he speaks of the ennui of 
the great city, and recurs as usual to his great remedy, work :— 


Quand viendras-tu, pauvre exilé, revoir ce Paris si mobile, et toujours le 
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méme pourtant ?_L’ennui s’y rencontre aussi bien qu’ la cam e. Le 
travail seul ou l’intimité bien les an court 
passage. | 
Whilst on this subject of town and country we may remark 
that Delacroix always used to advise landscape painters not to 
live too much in the country. “The presence of nature,” he said, 
“takes away all power of independent action (toute initiative), and 
it seems to me almost impossible, in the presence of that per- 
fection which nature always offers, for an artist not to consider 
himself inferior every time that a certain inspiration inclines him 
to make sacrifices. The system of simple studies from nature 
seems to me infinitely preferable, and it is well to be at a distance 
from the objects of imitation, as the memory preserves only their 
leading characteristics.” Delacroix seems himself to have had a 
feeling for landscape. Not that it is very visible in his pictures, 
where landscape when it occurs at all is generally a mere back- 
und, but there are expressions in his letters which show a 
elight in natural beauty. At Eaux-Bonnes he is delighted and 
astonished by the beauty of the mountains, and astonished, but not 
delighted, at the indifference with which everybody looked at them, 
even including artists such as Roqueplan and Huet, who were there 
at the same time. 

Delacroix was not a great traveller when he was in his best health; 
travelling was not in those days so convenient as it is now. Still 
he visited London, Algiers, and Morocco, and stayed at different | 
times in various parts of France. His impressions of London and 
the English are interesting. He had little national prejudice, 
especially in art, and was one of the first Frenchmen who recog- 
nized the merits of English artists. He admired Reynolds, loved 
Gainsborough, saw what was good in Lawrence and Wilkie, and 
— at least to some extent, the power of Constable and 

urner. This was a good deal for a French painter in those days. 
The English people, too, excited a lively and not at all unfriendly 
interest in his mind. He felt grateful for their hospitality, and 
tried to learn their language, in which it does not appear that he 
ever became proficient. “The longer I stay in England,” he says 
in a letter from London, “the longer I wish to stay.” This was 
not his first impression ; and indeed, although he liked the English 
and soon got accustomed to their habits, he never liked the | 
external aspect of England. “ What shocked me most,” he wrote, | 
“was the absence of all that we call architecture. Prejudice or 
not, it displeases me.” He is struck by “a general meanness of 
appearance”; but we must remember that he is speaking of the 
London of 1825, and London has been much improved since then, 
especially by the erection of public buildings which do more than 
any others to remove meanness of appearance. Looking on the 
external aspects of English life simply with the eye of an artist, 
Delacroix thought he would prefer Italian negligence to English 
neatness, and most artists are of this opinion ; but ill-kept pic- 
turesque — are not always the most suitable for human habi- 
tation. In another letter the painter says that he finds England 
“peu amusante”; as Rosa olin said, “ vous avez tué le pitto- 
resque.” The following bit about the roughness of our lower 
— and the pride of our nobility would suit Mr. Matthew 
Arnold :— 


Il y a dans le sang de ce peuple quelque chose de a et de féroce | 
«qui perce horriblement dans la canaille qui est hideuse. Ensuite c’est un | 
fameux gouvernement. La liberté ici n'est pas un vain mot. L’orgueil de | 
leurs nobles et la distinction des rangs sont poussés 4 un point qui me choque | 
intiniment ; mais il en résulte de bonnes choses. 


Soon after his return from London, Delacroix painted one of | 
his finest pictures, “ Marino Faliero,” which was exhibited in the 
British Gallery, and “Sardanapalus,” one of his worst, which 
ae at the Salon of 1827. When the latter picture was 
exhibited, the painter had a dreadful shock of disappointment on 
seeing it for the first time amongst other works, though it was 
hung as well as it could be:— 


C’est ce matin qu’on a rouvert le Salon. Ma croite est placée le mieux 
du monde. De sorte que, succes ou non succes, ce sera & moi qu'il faudra 
m’en prendre. J’ai eprouvé en arrivant la-devant un effet abominable, et je 
ne souhaite pas que l’excellent public ait mes yeux pour juger mon chef- 
d’euvre. Quel exécrable métier que de faire consister son bonheur dans des 
choses de pur amour-propre! Voila six mois de travail qui aboutissent a 
me faire passer la plus misérable des journées. Du reste, je suis habitué & ces 
choses-la, et ne t’alarme pas trop pour l’amour de moi. C’est peut-étre, c’est 
probablement comme toutes les autres fois ot le premier aspect de ma sacrée 
peinture accrochée & cété de celle des autres me jugule entierement. Cela» 
me fait l’effet d’une premiere représentation ou tout le monde sifflerait. 


The “Sardanapalus,” so far as public opinion and criticism were | 
concerned, was a fiasco. It has been more favourably estimated 
since the painter became one of the greatest names in art; but we | 
still incline to the belief that the first impression was the most in | 
accordance with its merits. The “Marino Faliero,” on the con- | 
trary, was very well received in England, and deserved its good 
reputation. 


Notwithstanding low prices and a good deal of unpopularity, the 
life of be a failure, fron the 
worldly point of view. He left behind him a little fortune of 
about 8,000/., and the contents of his portfolios were sold after his 
death for 14,4001. He cared little about money beyond what was 


nec to his life as an artist. He lived entirely for art, which 
evas his best resource and consolation. 


| 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


HE Fifth Standard Reading Book of the Whiteland Series ig 
- quite the best book of its kind that has come into our hands. 
It is intended for the most advanced classes of girls in National 


| Schools, and contains just such information as will be most useful 
| to them when they leave school, whether they go out to service, 


learn a trade, or live at home. The book is divided into fifty-six 
lessons, each of which is complete in itself, while the whole forms 
a comprehensive epitome of domestic economy in its several 
branches. The first division of the lessons is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the various articles of food and clothing most com- 
monly used among us. The sources of production, nutritive pro- 
perties, and best ways of cooking different foods are clearly, simply, 
and yet scientifically explained. The wickedness, as well as folly, 
of wasting good victuals by bad cooking is duly insisted upon; 
and, among many excellent suggestions, there is one that we 
heartily wish were acted on in every household, gentle as well as 
simple—to wit, that those who cook potatoes and serve them up 
halt raw ought to have all the hard parts for their share. 
Very useful, too, are the cautions to put the young housekeeper on 
her guard against the most ordinary forms of adulterations, as are 
also the tests given for detecting them. Many and solemn are the 
warnings against the extravagance of buying cheap goods, either 
for food or clothing. In the chapter on drinks, though total 
abstinence is advocated, it is not foolishly insisted upon, and the 
arguments that can be brought forward for and against the use of 
alcoholic drinks are, on the whole, fairly stated. After having 
thus fully discussed the nourishment of the body, the next section 
deals with the management of the house. And here the reasons 
why cleanliness and ventilation are essential to human well-being 
are so clearly and carefully expounded that it is to be hoped that 
the girls who have read these lessons will never dwell contentedly 
in dirty or ill-aired houses, or let their children die of typhoid 
fever cr diphtheria from defective drainage or from drinking im- 
pure water. These dangers they are put on their guard against, 
while the best and easiest methods of detecting and overcoming 
them are pointed out. The hints on nursing and disinfecting are, 
like the rest of the book, very sensible and judicious; and, if acted 
upon by those for whose instruction they are primarily intended, 


_ may be most beneficial in averting illness and saving life. A 


chapter on the use and nature of money, anda statement of the 
best means of investing savings and securing annuities, form a 
fitting conclusion to a book whose praiseworthy aim is to prove 
that waste is wicked and that thriftis thankworthy. That a book 
such as this is, containing sound and sensible teaching about the 
daily wants and daily duties of domestic life, is greatly preferable 
to the haphazard medley of scraps of history, science, biography, 
and travel, all jumbled up together, which forms the usual class 
reading-book, must be admitted by every one who has ever given 
the subject a serious thought. And the example before us shows 
that it can be made quite as interesting and amusing. As principal 
of a training odliase i. Faunthorpe thoroughly understands how 
large a part domestic economy ought to play in the education of 
girls of the labouring and artisan class. In his preface he insists 
on the importance of all schoolmistresses making a “ vigorous and 
continuous effort to teach it, and that, not as an extra subject 
merely, but as part of the daily course of instruction.” Those 
who feel inclined to make this effort will find this Fifth Standard 
Reader lighten their labours not a little, as it is a thoroughly 
efficient and comprehensive manual of domestic economy and 
household science, and contains more information than half-a- 
dozen primers of health or Social Science. It would also bea 
useful book to add to village lending libraries, or to give as prizes 
in Sunday-schools, or as presents to young servants. It is indeed 
a pity that this or some other book of the same sort is not more 
commonly in use in so-called ladies’ schools and private school- 


‘rooms. If mistresses, as well as maids, knew and acted up to the 


wise lessons contained in this little book, the price of which is 
only half-a-crown, there would be a marked increase in the domes- 
tic happiness of that 1 part of the community who cannot 
atford to pay accomplished cooks and experienced housekeepers. 
The First Principles of English History is a little book by the 
same author and on the same plan as the First Principles of 
French History which we noticed some months ago. It can 
scarcely be treated as a complete English History, the zaps between 


| the events which it brings prominently forward are so numerous and 


so wide. The principle on which it is based is good. The author's 
aim is to teach children from the first to take a bird's-eye view of 
the history of their own country, being content first to grasp the 
greater landmarks instead of prying curiously into trivial details. 
It is, in fact, as the author himself calls it, a mere skeleton or 
framework which must be filled up and finished by after study. 


Each section is headed by lists of important events with their 


* Domestic Economy and Household Science. Whiteland’s Series of 
Standard Reading Books. Standard V. Edited by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 
M.A. London: Edward Stanford. 1879. 

First Principles of English History. By T.S. Taylor. London: Relfe 
Brothers. 


Grammar by Analysis, By G. F. H. Sykes, B.A. London: Daldy, 


| Isbister, & Co. 1878. 


Drill Book of English Grammar, By James Burton. London: Riving- 
tons. 1873. 

A Shorter English Grammar. By C. P. Mason, B.A. London: Bell & 
Sons. 1879. 
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dates. Teachers are much divided in opinion as to whether such 
lists should be learnt by heart before or after reading a detailed 
_— Many contend that a child’s mind is incapable of taking 
a wide grasp of any subject, that its interests are exclusively 
human, and that it is only by awakening its sympathies with the 
heroes of history that it can be got to recollect their actions or 
to reflect upon the consequences of those actions. Such teachers 
say that until the child’s own imagination has warmed into life 
the puppets on the stage of history, the names and dates connected 
with their deeds lay no lasting hold upon the mind. In defence 
of the opposite view of the subject, Mr. Taylor can bring forward 
the experience of twenty years of teaching and the success which 
he has found result from following his own system. There is not 
the same excuse for the existence of this little book that could be 
brought forward for that of its fellow about France. Till within the 
last few weeks there really was no trustworthy History of France 
suitable for school use. But for a years we have had good 
and simply written books upon English history—notably those of 
Mr. Freeman and of Miss Thompson, to both of whom Mr. Taylor 
expresses his acknowledgments in his preface. Certainly it cannot 
have been from either of these authorities that Mr. Taylor learnt 
that Cromwell “had King Charles tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted”; that, if Cromwell's government had continued, “ there 
would have been an end to the boasted freedom of Englishmen ” ; 
or, again, that the Queen’s taking the title of Empress of India is an 
event of sufficient importance to be placed in the same list with 
the Norman Conquest, the signing of Magna Charta, and the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. 

ext on our list come three grammars for pupils of various ages 
and various stages of advancement. The first of these, Grammar 
by Analysis, is mere milk for babes, and aims at no more than to 
make children thoroughly understand the value of the several 
parts of speech by means of dissecting such easy sentences as they 
themselves are in the habit of using. The explanations are cast in 
the form of simple talk, the only sort of teaching which comes 
home to the minds of young Py A happy inspiration has led 
the author to choose most of his sentences for analysis from Robinson 
Crusoe, thereby ensuring that they are English, and winning favour 
for his Grammar in the eyes of all the young admirers of that hero, 
Certainly Mr. Sykes’s plan of accustoming a child to analyse its 
sentences as soon as it can distinguish a noun from a verb is the 
one that must be followed by every careful teacher. His little 
book will save teachers much time and trouble in the selection of 
exercises, in which it especially abounds. 

The author of the Drill-Book of English Grammar aspires 
somewhat higher. He takes as his motto a sentence from a speech 
of Mr. Grant Duff to the effect that, for teaching to speak and 
write the English language, ‘a grammar of five-and-twenty pages, 
in the hands of a good teacher, is, till the student is very far ad- 
vanced, quite enough and infinitely more useful than a bigger 
one.” Of course this is a very loose way of talking; for five-and- 
twenty pages may contain very much or very little, according to 
the size of the pages and of the print. Nor has Mr. Burton taken 
it literally ; for his book, small as it is, swells out to four times 
the required length. It contains all the old-fashioned rules of 

mmar, taught in a somewhat old-fashioned way; for it makes 
no attempt to explain the source and spring of the anomalous 
grammatical forms with which our language abounds. Instead of 
teaching his pupils that the “confusion in English spelling is a 
disgrace to the language,” and that “letters are used which 
represent no sounds, which hence are called silent letters,” 
Mr. Burton would do well to explain to them the history of 
alternate conquest and subjection, final triumph and continuous 
growth, to which this same confusion testifies. And as for the 
silent letters, it is but due to them to remember that they too have 
had their day of sounding, as much as any of the other letters that 


. goto make up the words to which they belong. Itis only the slip- 


shod mode of speech, bred of the self-same mental sloth that now 
pleads for phonetic spelling, which has pushed them aside into 
mere supernumeraries. 

Mr. Mason’s Shorter English Grammar is a book of a very 
different stamp. The word “shorter,” however, is clearly used in 
this case in the same sense as in the Shorter Catechism of the 
Westminster Divines, and gives a misleading impression as to the 
length and scope of the book, which is really a very complete 
English grammar, with numerous well-chosen exercises for 4 
in analysis. It also contains very complete lists of the English 
words derived from foreign languages, and may therefore be used 
with advantage as a spelling-book no less than as a grammar. This 
Shorter English Grammar is a condensation of a larger work 
by the same author on the same subject. It contains the pith 
of the larger book, with fewer explanations and a_ larger 
choice of exercises, and has been prepared by the author for 
use in schools where economy of time and space are necessary 
qualifications in a class-book. Mr. Mason protests vigorously 
against the “ too prevalent plan of making things easy for the 
learner,” which, as he justly remarks, too often means “ saving the 
teacher the trouble of explanation.” He also points out the in- 
accuracy of the slipslop way in which the common run of grammars 
jumble together a whole collection of words under such headi 
as “ yerbal phrase,” or “ compound conjunction.” The bad results 
of such ess teaching are exposed in the “ execrable quality of 
what is shown up at public examinations as parsing and analysis.” 
Certainly any schoolboy who has made good use of this book ought 
to be able to analyse any sentence, however involved, to the satis- 


faction of the most critical examiner; for Mr. Mason leaves no 
difficulty unexplained, and his ex tions are thorough and 
scientific. Another good point about the book is the introduction 
of the old English forms of the several parts of speech in appro- 
priate places, the only means of accounting for many 
regularities of English grammar. 


A SON OF SWEDEN.* 


apo historical novel, which in England has altogether gone 
out of fashion, seems still to flourish in Germany with 
not a little luxuriance. It may be that nations which are 
actively engaged, as for some years past have been the Germans, 
in making history, like even in their fictions to deal with great 
historical characters. Should this be the case, we must soon look 
for the rise of a second Mr. G. P. R. James in England to satisfy 
the aspirations which are doubtless caused by Lord Beacons- 
field’s lively foreign policy. A second James, however, with his 
few scores of novels, is not made in a day ; nor is he to be acquired 
quite so easily as a scientific frontier or an island in the Mediter- 
ranean. Meanwhile, if we are beginning to have a craving for 
stories which shall rise above the scenes of society into the 
domain of history, we must, we fear, for the present be content 
with translations from the German. The scene of the story before 
us is laid in Sweden at the period of the death of Charles XII. 
The hero, the Son of Sweden, is Count Arwed Gyllenstierna, the 
only son of one of Charles’s Royal Councillors. He is in love with 
the eldest daughter of Baron von Gérz. Now though Mr. Van 
der Velde may, if he pleases, make a perfect hero, almost a 
martyr, of Gérz, he can scarcely expect that an English reader, 
who takes the trouble to refresh his memory of the history of the 
time, shall altogether share his opinion. It was one part of Gérz’s 
policy to make a league with the Buccaneers, and to use their 
ships against England, at the same time that he proposed 
to lend the Pretender ten thousand Swedish soldiers for a descent 
on Scotland. He was carrying on the plot with the Jacobite 
leaders through the Swedish envoy at the English Court. The 
plot was detected, the envoy was arrested, his papers were seized 
and laid before Parliament. Gérz, however, was not dis- 
couraged, but with great ability still worked to bring about -a 

werful confederacy against England. The ball that killed 

harles caused the ruin of Gérz and of all his schemes. He was 
at once executed, and England was relieved from a great danger. 
Such a man may rank as a kind of martyr in Germany ; but our 
author will excuse us if here we look upon his fall with satis- 
faction. A minister who could use his envoy at a friendly court 
to plot against the country and to raise an insurrection can scarcel, 
be of that spotless character which we find represented in this 
story. Voltaire, who did full justice to Gérz’s extraordinary ability 
and restless daring, winds | the description that he gives of him 
by saying, “ Il prodiguait les dons, les promesses, les sermens, la 
vérité et le mensonge.” 

We might also object to the author's confident assertion that 
Charles was carried off by assassination. The two French officers 
who were charged with the murder are important characters in 
this romance. One of them, Siquier, was personally known to 
Voltaire, who was positive that he was wrongfully accused. “Je 

uis assurer,” writes Voltaire, “que loin d’avoir tué Charles XIL., 
il se serait fait tuer pour lui mille fois.” Mr. Van der Velde seems 
as positive in the contrary opinion. Perhaps, however, he may 
think that any stick is good enough for beating a Frenchman. 
Still, we must remember that in an historical novel the last 
thing with which the writer need trouble himself is history. All 
he has to do is to keep up a decent hy pascal of aconstant regard 
to accuracy. So long as he does this he may with the utmost con- 
—— count on the reader’s ignorance, or, at all events, on his 
indulgence. 

We amet not let ourselves ke led into an historical disquisition 
by a story which has really so very little to do with history. There 
is a hero and there are two heroines, and a very liberal allowance of 
villains, and to them we ought now to confine our attention. The 
| liveliness of the narrative in which their adventures is told is not 
a little increased by the blunders into which the translator from 
time to time falls. She has really done her work very well on the 
whole, considering the fact that English can scarcely be her native 
language. The occasional mistakes that she makes go some way 
towards supplying that humour in which the author is certainly 
very deficient. Unfortunately the laughter too often comes in the 
wrong place. Thus we find an aged pastor, when speaking of the 
death of the King, exclaiming in his zealous anger, “ My con- 
viction is my own, and no man shall sneer or subtly argue 
it away. May God who searches the hearts and kidneys of men, 
judge of this hidden guilt of blood.” Three pages earlier we 
read how “Charles XI. had from the tower of the church of 
Tornea of the midnight sun.” 
A man “ gazing down with his piercing seer’s ” at a dyi 
woman exclaims, “ The hippocratic face is tay already. She 
will have accomplished her task ere long.” Still more puzzling is 
the statement of a councillor, who, when speaking of ia Gorz, 


* A Sonof Sweden: a Tale of the Last Century. From the German of 
C. F. Van der Velde, by Christina Tyrrell. 2 vols. London: Remington 
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says, “But for his glaucoma of a mythological copper coinage 
even this campaign would have been impossible.” ow glau- 
coma is definéd in the dictionaries as “a disease of the eye in 
which the pupil is changed in colour from black to green.” How- 
ever, it may be the case that the translator in this passage is not to 
blame, and that the author himself has fallen into the usage, which 
is common enough among ourselves, of employing a fine word of 
Greek origin without first taking the trouble to understand it. 
But the translator is certainly at fault when she writes such pas- 
 w as the following :—“ Sharp licking tongues of fire shooted.” 
“The master severely bade me.” “ The steeds restlessly rebelled.” 


“ Two gilded pages went first.” “He has had the faculty of de- 
fending himself.” “The smaller bullets of five-arms.” Who is 
answerable for a Latin line that is given and for the translation we — 
cannot tell. We must leave it to the author and his translator to | 
settle it between them. Perhaps the printer may come in for some 
share of the blame. The Latin is as follows, “Qua fata trahunt, 
retra huntque, sequamur”; of which the English, as we are told | 
in a footnote, is, “Though Fate betray and re-betray, onwards 

ever.” It is, by the way, Swedenborg who utters this, and he 

utters it “with unction.” He plays a great in the story, | 
coming in whenever a little prophecy is needed. He more than 
once saves the hero’s life by what he calls “a dim, undefined feel- 
ing, that prophetic sense which has been lent me by the Lord, 
more as a rod of chastisement than as a gracious boon.” Here, 
again, we might raise an objection on the score of historical accu- | 
racy. It was not till many years after the date of the story that 

Swedenborg claimed the gift of prophecy. But, as we do not 

think it worth while to attack the absurdity of gravely introducing 

in a modern book the superstitious notions of a past age, so it is | 
scarcely needful to trouble ourselves with the consideration of the 

sxact period at which a man set up as a prophet. | 

It must be admitted on the other hand that to those who are 

uite ready to swallow the supernatural the addition of such a 
Seeneter as Swedenborg will not a little increase the interest of | 
the story. Quite early in the book we have a pair of young lovers | 
meeting in a garden. So far there is nothing very supernatural or 
unnatural. Arwed has come to tell Georgina that he is going | 
to join one of the two armies of the King. She had her com- 
panion close at hand on the watch, and “casting scrutinizing 
glances around from beneath her veil.” But the scrutinizing glances 
were all in vain. “*‘Go not to the North, young hero,’ whispered 
all at once a low, hoarse voice through the evening stillness, wafted 
down as it seemed from Heaven above.” ‘ What should I have 
to fear in the North?’ asked Arwed hastily. ‘An inglorious 
death,’ replied the Unknown, and vanished. ‘Strange!’ said 
Arwed, and sheathed his sword.” So far the translation does, we 
are sure, full justice to the original, but in Georgina’s exclamation 
she surely falls far behind the dignity of the scene. “Now Iam 
decided ! ” exclaimed Georgina. Let the reader for a moment pic- 
ture to himself the whole scene; not in nature, for that would be 
somewhat difficult, but on the boards of a provincial theatre. How 
thrilling would be the alternate utterances of the Unknown and 
the hero! Who cannot picture to himself young Arwed as he 
muttered to himself “Strange!” and sheathed his sword? It 
almost reminds us of Hamlet in the ghost-scene. But after being 
thus carried away, oh, what a falling-off was there, when the 
heroine exclaims, “ Now I am decided!” Even Mrs. Siddons her- 
self could have made nothing of such an exclamation. However, 
we must acknowledge that very often the dignity of the scene and 
of the style is kept up to the very end. There are one or two pas- | 
sages which might almost move the ghost of Mr. James to ervy. 
The following description of the return of the hero, after a long 
absence, to his uncle's castle is as fine a piece of writing as we 
could wish to see :— 

As he reached the foot of the hill, and slowly wended his way up the | 
steep rocky path, a banner with the golden star, the Gyllenstierna arms, | 
floated suddenly forth, bravely flaunting from the tower turrets. A couple | 
of falconets, right and left of the wall, crashed out a salute of honour, so | 
that his horse made three violent bounds to the side, while a fanfare of , 
drums and trumpets struck in joyously.» 

“That surely cannot be for me,” exclaimed Arwed in surprise, shook his 
reins together, and galloped quickly up the hill and through the high gate 
with the pointed arch into the Castle yard. Once again the trumpets 
sounded merrily, and, throwing open a window of the great hall, the old 
on. of the province reached out to the new-comer a huge silver 

n. 

Arwed finds that there is a good deal more for him to do than 
to pledge his uncle, the old Governor, in the halls of their 
ancestors. His cousin Christina, his uncle’s only child, whom he 
last saw a girl of eight years, had developed into a stately maiden. | 
She was wooed by two lovers, both of whom were highly ob- 
——— in every point of view. One of them was the French 

yor Megret, whom Arwed suspected of being one of the mur- 
derers of Charles XII. The other was a Scotch nobleman, Sir 
Gregory MacDonalbain. His exact rank we do not clearly make 
out. These two men hated each other, while Arwed distrusted 
them both equally. Megret could scarcely look at his rival or 
speak of him without doing it venomously. MacDonalbain’s 
eyes, in looking at him, gleamed with fury and deadly bate. He 
looked at MacDonalbain with the eyes of a tiger, the Scot re- 
F were with glances no whit milder. The hero soon discovers 

t his cousin has a mystery which he cannot fathom. “The 
maiden,” he says to himself, ‘is at variance with herself. There | 
is a sore spot in her heart, which aches at the slightest touch. | 
Pray Heaven that this sore spot may not bear name Mac-— 


Donalbain. "Twere pity for the noble creature!” Unhappily 
this is the very name that it does bear, and ’twas, indeed, pity for 
the noble creature. She had secretly married Sir Gregory, and 
had discovered that he was the captain of a band of freebooters, 
who had their stronghold by a glacier-brook in the mountai 
near the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. He had once been 
in the service of the King of England: but a cruel in- 
sult that he had received had thrown him into the 
arms of the English Buccaneers. ‘The seas of both 
worlds,” he proudly boasted, ‘know my name.” He had found 
an asylum in Madagascar, but on the summons of Charles XII, 
had come to Sweden. On the King’s death he had found that he 
to whom Charles's seal and signature assured the rank of Colonel 
could not even obtain a paltry company. “Then,” he said, “ fierce 
misanthropy, a contempt for the human race, awoke within me 
anew.” Space fails us to describe the marvellous adventures of 
this desperado. In the end he gets sentenced to the iron-mines 
for life. Megret has never forgiven him for running away with 
Christina, and still burns for vengeance. Arwed is no less deter- 
mined to take vengeance on Megret for the murder of the King. 
Arwed challenges Megret toaduel. The challenge is accepted 
on condition that the meeting shall take place in the iron-mines, 
The two accordingly meet there, but Megret, who had been an 
officer in the Engineers, says that he must first try a new mode of 
blasting which he had invented. He takes Sir Gregory with him 
to assist. In a moment he lights a barrel of gunpowder, and, no 
doubt with a venomous smile, blows himself and his hated 
rival to pieces. The unfortunate Christina, who was also in the 
mine, dies at once. The hero Arwed escapes. Many years later 
he marries his old love Georgina. She most unfortunately had 
had to keep him a long time waiting, for circumstances had been 
too strong for her and she had married some one else. At last, 
however, she was left a widow, and though she was ofa middle age, 
yet, as Arwed’s golden locks had paled to silver, they were not ill 
matched. After the scenes of violence through which we have 
been led, we are quite satisfied with exchanging villains for 
widows, and do net care to inquire too curiously after the age of 
the heroine. 


GLENNY’S GARDENING AT A GLANCE.* 
Me GEORGE GLENNY in his preface disarms criticism by 


the ingenuous confession that his time has been spent more 
happily “in the garden than at the desk”; and therefore it would 
be hard upon him to cavil at his title, or to point out too forcibly 
that the glance which he bestows on gardening, even for amateurs, 
is anything but comprehensive. In regard to the flower garden, for 
example, not a word is said from first to last of that important 
class of hardy hybrids, the clematis, which of late years has added 
such a charm of abundant whorls of flower to walls and arches, 
rock-garden banks, and trellis-work; or, again, of the violas, 


| cornuta and lutea, so effective in corresponding beds and borders, 


and so accessible to every amateur, on however limited a scale his 
operations may be. In the same way we miss in his treatment of 
the fruit garden any notice of a modern improvement calculated 
to multiply very sensibly the annual yield of wall-fruit—namely, 
the glass coping which is now advertised by several nurserymen 
and horticultural salesmen, and which, especially in combination 
with the due application of netting suspended from it, has been 
proved again and again to make trees that were almost despaired 
of put forth new blossom and ripen good and abundant fruit. 
We are convinced that Mr. Glenny’s omissions, and his failure to 
make his treatment of his subject even approximately exhaustive, 
arise not so much from want of practical knowledge as from a 
fault of system; and should his volume call for a new edition, he 
will do well to cancel a number of unnecessary repetitions, which, 
though some of them may no doubt be justified on the plea that 
the amateur cannot be reminded too often of operations which he 


| invariably forgets, certainly ought not to be allowed to crowd out 


other important matter. 

Mr. Glenny’s book begins with a monthly calendar of opera- 
tions which occupies somewhat more than a third of it, to 
which must be added some twenty pages “ on the management of 
the rose garden all the year round,” which are a manifest waste of 
space, inasmuch as a great part of the monthly notes on roses have 
been given already in the general calendar. Thus, as early as 
February, at p. 18, we are bidden to prune “ one-half the moss and 
summer roses ” in the garden, leaving the other half to be pruned 
a morth later; and though, it is true, the complementary process 
with regard to the other half does not figure in the agenda for 
March, it oa sure enough in April. “The portion of 
summer roses left unpruned must be pruned,” we are there told, 
“as the former ones were; it will throw back the flowering a 
month, and make a second season of bloom.” The omission of 
rose-pruning during March may perhaps be explained on Mr. 
Glenny’s principle of a difference of climate between the extremes 
of north-east and south-west equal to a full month; but it is 
harder to discover what call there is for an explanation in pp. 216-7 
of the already enunciated principle of a division of the season 
of pruning—this time, by the way, between March and April. 


* Gardening at a Glance ; being Practical Directions to the Amateur for 
Every Month in the Yeur in the Flower, Fruit, and Kitchen Gardens, &c, 
By George Glenny. London: Routledge and Son. 1879. 
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“The object of pruning half now and half next month is to have | 
two complete seasons; for next month the buds nearer the ends of | 
the branches will have advanced considerably, and those nearest | 
the stem will have been retarded by the growth of the others. | 
The pruning will throw them back at least a month, and thus give | 
two complete seasons,” and so,as the author proceeds to show, a 
sontinuous bloom. We do not demur to the fact, or the im- 

nce of it, but simply question whether it is good literary 
workmanship to reiterate it: as we o e is the case also with 
the directions for grafting and the best way of joining the graft 
to the stock. 

Much of Mr. Glenny’s “ seasonable” counsel, however, when 
not decies repetita, will be found very welcome; as, e.g., when he 
bids us sow borage in March to take its chance without more cul- 
ture than clearing from weeds, for the delight of our bees, and, we 
might add, for the ornament and coolness of our cider-cup. So, 
too, a line or two is not thrown away on Jerusalem artichokes 
in the same month, when they may be planted “ in any out-of-the- 
way place, or for a blind.” It is surely from ignorance of the fact 
that pheasants are exceedingly fond of this too little appreciated 
root, that proprietors do not plant the less conspicuous corners 
of their coverts with a crop so easy of cultivation. It is 
amongst the best pieces of advice given by Mr. Glenny, and 
one which doubtless will bear reiteration, that standard fruit- 
trees demand quite as much attention as wall-fruit-trees; 
and another salutary counsel, though perhaps less urgent in 
this year’s June, concerns the application of water and artificial 
moisture, for which the author is no advocate if by any chance it 
can be dispensed with. The benefit is at most only temporary; 
and where the ground round about plants has become hard on 
the surface after moisture, it will be a necessary after-process to 
loosen it with the hoe. It is in June and July that we find the 
neo in fullest activity, whether in the fruit, flower, or culinary 

epartment ; and no fault can be found with Mr. Glenny’s exhaus- 
tive enumeration of the necessary things to be attended to, whether 
he speaks of stimulants to increased productiveness, such as stop- 
ping the tomato constantly before fruit with a view to its more 
abundant bearing, or to provision for succession of crops, as where 
in July he advises clearing the ground of spent crops of peas, 
beans, &c., and manuring and trenching the same for winter greens 
and coleworts. As to vines and wall-fruit, in June he enforces the 
copious use of the syringe with clean water, or, if it be needed, 
with tobacco-water first and clean water afterwards; and the 
removal of all foreright shoots—t.e. those which stand out from 
the wall or grow out in their wrong places. In July he is urgent 
as to ventilation of the late houses, watering and mulching their 
borders, and by no means cropping them, which is very detri- 
mental to the vine roots. 

In aspirit which we cannot too much commend, our author's 
preliminary advice for autumn concerns the removal of “dead 
and dying leaves and blooms.” “The hues of autumn will begin 
to put in an appearance during the present month; but, by 
judicious management, the flower borders may be so regulated as 
to make one believe that two-thirds of the year have not passed 
away, and this by simply removing dead and dying leaves and 
blossoms.” This is excellent teaching, and the amateur who 
retains even thus much of what he learns from Mr. Glenny’s book 
will not have found his study barren or unfruitful. Amongst 
other garden problems, he seems to doubt the market-gardener’s 
device of bending down the onions which have nearly come to 
their growth, so as to throw the greater share of nourishment 
into the bulb. If, however, it expedites their ripening, all that 
the growers aim at is achieved. We must pass over Mr. 
Glenny’s suggestions for a showy early tulip bed, for which 
the planting has to be done rig Sr r or October (see 73), 
to quote a counsel which to many gardeners is more important, 
and on which there seems to be more doubt and uncertainty 
in 2 This is when to remove evergreen shrubs; and our 
author, we believe, rightly prefers October to the spring. “The 
air is moist and the earth warm, consequently they make roots 
at once; therefore the present is the best time of the whole 
year to make alterations in the shrubbery or elsewhere. Aucubas, 
thujas, laurels, and all kinds of conifers and hollies will move now 
with more safety.” He might have added that they thus secure 
the rest of winter, and that they escape the hazard and risk of 
changing their quarters in an ‘adeisent spring. Nor is there less 
soundness in the directions when to take up and store different 
vegetables, if at all; for parsnips do not need taking up, as frost 
improves them, and they = be dug as they are wanted. Cardoons, 
too, only want plenty of soil drawn to their roots. Potatoes must 
be taken up in dry weather and not stored until dry. Of carrots and 
beet the leaves should be cut off an inch above the crown, care 
being taken not to bruise the roots. These roots, together with 
scorzonera and salsafy (the latter of which is the “ vegetable 
oyster”), may best be stored in sand. 

After thecalendar comethe miscellaneous operations of gardening, 
such as digging, trenching, or double digging, and bastard-trench- 
ing, which differs from whole trenching in only removing the first 
spit, and then digging over the bottom spit, but leaving it in 

e bottom:—“ You then throw the top spadeful of the next 
row on the loosened bottom of the first, ing the bottom to 
loosen it for the reception of the top spadeful of the next row, and 
so on, as in whole trenching—returning what you first took out, 
of the The loosen the As 

e great advan 0 ing to marke’ enera 


in Messrs. W. Blackwoods’ Book of the Landed Estates; but 
in ordinary operations “ bastard-trenching” is often the most 
salutary process of the three. Other processes are hoeing, raking, 
ridging, mulching, dunging, and sowing; which last, whether 
broadcast, in drills, or by dibble, has been made feasible 
by machine at a great saving of seed, and with more uniformity 
than by hand. For the process of “earthing up” the hoe may 
be used for the most part, but for the last few weeks of a cro 
of celery a spade is needed to bank up the earth, which is 
pein a | as far as it is blanched. In dunging garden-ground 
for larger crops it is best to spread it over the surface and di 
in one spit deep till it is wanted for cropping; but when 
dressings are required which need little in bulk, such as bone-dust, 
wood ashes, poultry dung, guano, it is enough to spread it on the 
surface for the rain to washiv. On grafting, budding, and inarching, 
it will be well to supplement the general hints of Mr. Glenny 
with M. Baltet’s excellent and exhaustive manual. We pass on to 
the chapter on “ Bulbs and their Culture,” where the author 
deals with the treatment of the whole race, whether in pots, baskets, 
or vases, or in the open ground. For most of these the soil is all the 
better for a compost of turfy loam and a fourth part of silver sand, 
and perfect drainage and percolation are essential. By care in 
following out Mr. Glenny’s rules the interesting tribes of Ixia, 
Sparaxis, Tritonia, and Barbiana may be got to bloom in the 
sitting-room or conservatory in March or April; and out of doors, 
if protected by a couple of inches of dry leaves in winter, they 
will flower in May and June. We sympathize, too, in his recom- 
mendation of the English Iris as a favourite bulb, as well as of 
the more showy, but easily cultivated, amaryllis. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most noticeable of all early bulbs, for easy culture and 
gay appearance at a dull time, is the often neglected Scilla or 
Squill, which, once planted from 2 to 4 inches beneath the soil in 
autumn, will multiply rapidly year by year. There are some three 
dozen specimens of divers and effective colours. The Cyclamen, too, 
is a very pretty bulb in flower and foliage, but one which needs a 
little more care, shelter, and management. Of the Gladioli, or 
corn-flags, it is needless to eulogize the beauty and general effect, 
but it is surely almost superfluous to discuss the tedious process 
of raising them from seed. 

In the practical section on “Lawn Management” we find 
no exception to be takenas to most of our author’s counsels. 
Where turf is obtainable it must needs be better than the 
best mixture of grass seed; but it may often be next to 
impossible to get turf sufficient for your purpose, and 
mixtures will be found of great use for sowing dead pieces 
and renovating defective patches. There is something to be 
learnt, too, in the section on vermin, e.g. that caterpillars and moles 
havea deadly antipathy to elder leaves—the former in decoction, the 
latter on the turf in which they burrow; and thata good earwig trap 
iz a six-inch broad-bean stalk, or half-a-dozen such strewed about 
a bed. Bran is an attractive snail-trap, and cabbage-leaves allure 
slugs to their destruction, if shaken at morning into a pail of salt 
and water. Mr. Glenny has a kindred section on weeds, to 
which we cannot attribute the same practical value. Is it a 
common experience that the plantain in the garden, a broad-leaved 

lant spreading flat on the surface, and sending up long spikes of 
ittle seed vessels close to the stalk or stem, “ can be easily removed 
by the hoe”? We should have said that they resist eradication 
with a pertinacity akin to that of the daisy, which defies practically 
the knife or the daisy-rake, though it may be kept in check by 
regular and constant mowing. But Mr. Glenny’s last and loosest 
dictum about “ weeds” concerns Toadstools, We must quote it 
before examining it :— 

These are no strangers to the gardener ; but we regret to say they have 
occasionally been mistaken fur mushrooms, to the cost of those who have 
through ignorance partaken of them. The way to test them, if you have 
any doubt, is to sprinkle a little salt on the under surface or gills, as they 
are termed, which, if a toadstool, will turn black, if a mushroom, red. It is 
always advisable to destroy such fungi at once, as they are of a poisonous 
nature and loathsome to look upon. 

Yould the reader be surprised to learn that there is not the 

ightest truth in this test? With or without salt, the Agaricus 
Tu ns and Agaricus procerus both turn red, and these are 
perfectly wholesome ; but so on the other side does the poisonous 

i fuliginosus, as well as some others. The notable point, 
however, is that salt does not excite the coloration, and this may 
be stated on the authority of most experienced mycologists. It is, 
we presume, to the toadstools which Mr. Glenny finds unable to 
pass his ordeal of salt without gathering blackness, that he 
attaches a poisonous character and a loathsome aspect. But, with 
or without salt alike, the Agaricus muscarius is poisonous, whilst 
the very reverse of loathsome to the eye, and the rare beauty of many 
of the inedible fungi convicts him at once of speaking in this matter 
without his host. Even so slight a study of the subject of fungi 
as the chapter on “ Fungi and Lichens” in Dr. M. OC. Cooke’s 
leasant volume on “The Woodlands,” in the Natural History 
Pambles of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, might 
serve to dissipate the hasty conclusions of the author of G 
ing at a Glance. His chapter on“ Popular Annuals” finds him 
on less treacherous ground, though we are at a loss to discover 
why he regards Erysimum Peroffskianum—a bright o flower 
of kin to the Brassicacew, amidst which come the wall-flowers 
or Cheiranthi—as the only one of the family deserving attention 
for ornamental purposes. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE, 


M COMPAYRE'S history of education in France (1) since 
AVL « the sixteenth century is an excellent book, fully deserving 


the reward which the author has obtained from the Académie | 


des Sciences morales et politiques. The subject wasa delicate one, 
and it might have been questioned whether a representative of 
the University of France would deal fairly with the Jesuits, the 


Oratorians, the Jansenists, and other educational bodies who at- | 


tempted to share with the State the task of training the young. 
M. Compayré has, however, proved himself to be above all petty 
considerations of party spirit. Although a decided admirer of 
Talleyrand’s educational views, he frankly recommends absolute 
freedom ; he notices both the bright and the dark side of the various 
theories and systems he discusses; and, whilst pointing out very 
clearly, for instance, the ae qualities of the Port Royalists, 
he shows that they could only manage successfully a small number 
of pupils. The work begins with a preliminary sketch of the 
science of pedagogy in antiquity and during the middle ages. The 
sixteenth century comes next, including excellent estimates of 
Rabelais, Montaigne, and Ramus, then the age of Louis XIV. 
(with a valuable chapter on female education), and the eighteenth 
century ; and, finally, a book is devoted to M. Compayré’s own 
views on the subject. The shortcomings of French methods are 
owing, he says, to an incomplete knowledge of the leading facts of 
psychology; but he is of opinion that, if the Germans can justly 
claim to occupy the foremost place as elementary teachers, France 
pas no rival in the sphere of general training. 

Side by side with the various year-books which are regularly 
issued on science, literature, geography, &c., we have now 
a fresh candidate for popularity in the shape of a handsome octavo 
published by M. Champier (2), and treating of the several branches 
of pictorial art and painting, sculpture, and drawing. The aim of 
the author has been, not to put forth any theory of his own, but 
cng Dye bring together all the incidents of importance which 
may said to form the history of the fine arts during the 
year 1878, both in France and abroad. A chapter is reserved for 
necrological items, another for bibliographical particulars, and 
the volume is completed by collections of official documents and a 
good index. M.Champier will, we trust, be encouraged to con- 
tinue his useful undertaking. 

Much attention has been lately given to Hebrew literature 
studied from different —_ of view, and Dr. Rabbinowicz brings 
his share to the genera! stock in the form of a commentary on the 
civil legislation of the Talmud (3), preceded by an introduction 
describing the general character of the Talmudic code compared 
with the legislation of the leading nations of antiquity. The details 
he gives are of great interest ; and the history of jurisprudence is 
fully illustrated both in the preface and in the notes. 

Professor de Valroger’s volume (4) treats of the legislation of 
the Gauls and Celts. The subject is one which commends itself 
to the attention of scholars, but, as the author tells us, it has never 

et been examined except in the most superficial manner. M. de 

alroger’s volume begins with a descriptive sketch of Gaul in the 
primitive ages ; an instructive parallel is then drawn between what 
classical antiquity knew about the Celts and the results obtained 
by modern research ; and the last section of the volume contains 

practical application of the data previously collected, and 
gives an account of the fundamental principles of law as it existed 
amongst the various branches of the Celtic family. The work is 
the first volume of a treatise intended to give a complete history 
of French jurisprudence. 

We have often had to call attention to the critical studies 
of M. Gebhardt, one of the best representatives of the modern 
University of France. The two able essays on Italy and on 
Rabelais are now continued and supplemented by a disquisition 
on the early history of the Italian Renaissance (5). But first it 
may be worth inquiring why the movement to which this name 
has been given did not occur on this side of the Alps—why 
France was not destined to be the scene of the Renaissance. 
M. Gebhardt is of opinion that the essentially and almost exclu- 
sively lyric style of Languedoc poetry sufficiently accounts for this 
fact, independently of the crusade against the Albigensians and 
the raid of Simon de Montfort. He further holds that the Langue 
d’oil was equally unfit to be the medium of the revolution, because 
it lacked the harmony and grandeur which belong to artistic ex- 
cellence. Italy, on the other hand, found in her intellectual free- 
dom, her social state, her classical traditions, and her language, 
four great causes which marked her out as the cradle of the 
Renaissance. M.Gebhardt’s volume is, as its title suggests, rather 
an introduction to the history of the movement than a gallery 
of portraits of the eminent men identified with it. 

first edition of MM. de Goncourt’s Maitresses de 
Louis XV (6) was —— nineteen years ago in two volumes. 
It now appears for the second time revised, recast, and forming 


(1) Histoire critique des doctrines de léducation en France is le XVI¢ 
siécle. Par G.Compayré. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(2) L’anxée artistique 1878. Par M.V.Champier. Paris: Quentin. 

(3) Zégislaticn du Thalmud: nouveau commentaire et traduction 
eritugue, Par Dr. Rabbinowicz. Paris: Thorin. 

(4) Les Celtes et la Gaule celti Etude critique. Par L. de Valroger. 
Paris : Didier. 
ang? Les orig'nes de la Renaissance en Italie. Par Emile Gebhardt. Paris 

mdon: L. Hachette & Co. 

(6) La Duchesse de Chiteauroux et ses seurs. Par E. et J. de Goncourt. 
Paris: Charpentier. 


| three livraisons, the one now before us containing the history of 
the Duchess de Chateauroux and her sisters. The episode in the 
| history of France selected by the authors is certainly not one of 
' the most edifying ; but it is capable of being plentifully illustrated 
_ from the pamphlet literature, the newspapers, squibs, and private 
‘memoirs of the times, and MM. de Goncourt have left no 
_ sources unexplored which could help them to describe the Court of 
| Louis XV. D’Argenson, Chauvelin, the Cardinal de Fleury, 
Richelieu, and all the public characters of Versailles appear in 
volume, too often acting parts which are far from creditable. 

M. Camille Rousset has taken military history as his special 
subject (7), and his interesting works on Louvois, the Count de 
Gisors, and the Crimean cawpaign are sufficient proofs of the 
ability with which he can describe the vicissitudes of war, snd 
make the best of the official despatches and State papers preserv: 
in the Record Office entrusted to his care. His present ied 
treats of the conquest of Algiers, that last military exploit of thle 
Bourbon Government, so successfully carried out at the very time 
when Charles X., yielding to the evil counsels of Polignac and/ to 
the influence of the Pavillon Marsan, was staking his crown on 
the fatal decrees of July. From M. Rousset’s short prefacé it 
appears that during the Ministry of Marshal Randon a certain 
number of staff officers had been directed to collect and arrange 
in a connected form all the documents relating to the conquest of 
Algiers. Whether this compilation has been published or not is 
more than we can say; at any rate it required to be put in some- 
thing like an artistic shape, and M. Rousset has done this with 
his usual skill. The volume, supplemented by a list of the regi- 
ments and vessels engaged in the campaign, takes us from the 
incidents which brought about the declaration of war to the coup 
détat of 1830. Ample justice is done by the author to the courage 
and talents of General Bourmont, and attention is drawn to the 
fact that the African campaign, designed by Polignac’s Cabinet 
as a kind of apology for reactionary measures at home, would 
probably have led to serious complications with England if the 
Duke of Ragusa had managed to put down the insurrection in the 
streets of Paris. 

Historians who have hitherto written about Austria have usually 
given their attention too exclusively to political questions, and 
have neglected to describe the various nationalities grouped 
together under the general name of the Austrian Empire. M. 
Louis Léger has attempted in the present volume (8) to keep 
clear of this defect ; instead of repeating the well-known story of 
Hapsburg rule in Switzerland, Italy, the Netherlands, &c., he has 
devoted his researches to the constituent parts of the Austrian 
Empire itself. M. Léger has already more than once given proof 
of his qualifications as a Slavonic scholar ; the subject he treats of 
now is one for which he was particularly fitted, and he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a work which may be pronounced one of the 
best in M. Duruy’s series. The history of Austria, sketched from 
the earliest times to the year 1878, has ye been written by 
any French author on the plan adopted by M. Léger; literature, 
customs, legislation, receive their due share of attention; and the 
maps, chronological and genealogical tables, indices, &c., are 
excellent. 

M. Paul Allard begins by giving us his definition of progress (9). 
He refuses to give the name to the indiscriminate destruction 
of institutions which simply needed to be corrected and modified. 
The only legitimate realization of the idea of progress was, he 
says, brought about by Christianity, and he thinks he has found an 
illustration of this position in the sphere of the fine arts. M. 
Allard develops this idea with considerable ingenuity. 

The third instalment of M. Maxime du Camp's Convulsions de 
Paris (10) has just been published, and the author, placing himself 
at a point of view somewhat different from that occupied in his 
two previous volumes, now explains by what measures some of 
the most valuable monuments in the French metropolis were 
saved from destruction in the war of the Commune. The 
Ministry of Marine (what we should call the Admiralty) 
and the Bank are the two centres around which the in- 
cidents here described by M. Maxime du Camp are naturally 
arranged. Readers who have present to their minds the 
topography of the Place de la Concorde will understand the 
strategic importance of the elegant buildings which stand at the 
angle of the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue Royale, and may naturally 
wonder how these two edifices were preserved from the attacks of 
the revolutionists. M. Maxime du Camp gives a graphic and 
minute account of both these episodes, supplementing his nar- 
rative with illustrative documents. 

M. Rothan remarks (11) that “diplomatic indiscretion ” has never 
been practised on so large a scale as it is now. Every person who 
between 1866 and 1870 has been mixed up with politics feels 
bound either to justify himself or to accuse others. Prince 
Bismarck was the first offender in this respect, and the Franco- 
German war had scarcely been declared when he endeavoured to 
win over the public to his side by printing certain documents 
which had imprudently been placed within his reach. General La 
Marmora came next; and, finally, M. Benedetti, attacked on all 


(7) La conquéte d Alger. Par M. Camille Rousset. Paris: Plon. 

(8) Histoire de T Autriche-Hongrie depuis les origines —_ Pannée 
| 1878. Par Louis Léger. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(9) L’ Art paien sous les empereurs chrétiens. Par Paul Allard. Paris : 
idie 


(<0) Les Convulsions de Paris. Par Maxime du Camp. Vol. 3. Paris 
_ and London: L. Hachette & Co, 


(11) La Politique francaise en 1866. ParG. Rothan. Paris: Lévy. 
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hands, found fault with both by the Bonapartists and by the Re- 

blicans, has thought himself justified in giving his own version 
of political transactions, and in vindicating his character before 
Europe. M. Rothan now attempts to give his own view of the 
diplomatic complications which prepared the disastrous war of 
1870. It is not difficult to see that he has no friendly feeling 
towards Prince Bismarck; but his censures are chiefly directed 
against Napoleon III. for deliberately neglecting the many 
occasions which offered themselves to him for checking the 
progress of events and thwarting Prince Bismarck’s ambitious 
aims. than’s volume, written with all the clearness of 
an accomplished diplomatist, and based upon official papers, 
is a valuable addition to the ever-increasing tal of publications 
on the political events of the last ten years. 

We may also mention, as belonging to the same category, the 
thick octavo in which M, Louis Fiaux gives us the history of the 
civil war of 1871(12). This interesting work should be read in 
connexion with the more elaborate one of M. Maxime du Camp, 
for the eres age developed by M. Fiaux is very different from 
that adopted by the author of the Convulsions de Paris. The 
excesses committed by the ultra-revolutionists should not, he 
thinks, make us ignore whatever may be worth attention in the 
theories which constitute the Radical programme. M. Fiaux begins 
with a narrative of the events which followed immediately after the 
capitulation of Paris, and he ends by urging the necessity of a 
general amnesty. The conspirators of Vendémiaire, he says, were 
forgiven by the National Convention; Napoleon I. saw the neces- 
sity of pardoning alike Jacobins and Royalists; why, he asks, 
should the Government of the Third Republic be less merciful ? 
This way of putting the matter is perhaps more simple than 
convincing. 

M. de Tréverret continues his studies of Italian subjects and 
Italian authors, Ariosto and Guicciardini supplying the materials 
for a new volume (13). French readers know very little, generally 
speaking, of these two great writers, and although many persons 
talk glibly about the brilliant style of the Orlando Furioso, few 


have made acquaintance with it. The severe pages of Guicciardini 
are still less studied, and M. Benoist is probably the only modern | 
French scholar who attempted to appreciate him before the | 
publication of the work before us. M de Tréverret has given 
abundant quotations from both the poet and the historian, together | 
with a detailed analysis of their writings, and our only fear is | 
test the exhaustive character of his volume should have the result 
of furnishing with an excuse those who sre too careless to read 
their works for themselves, 

The name of M. Auguste Dozon is intimately connected with 
the history and literature of Eastern Europe. Discharging the 
duties of French Consul in Albania, he has turned his leisure to 
excellent use by collecting a large number of tales and legends 
belonging to the same class as the German Méarchen (14), and he 
now publishes them for the benefit of French scholars. The 
volume containing the result of these investigations is divided 
into three parts; we have (1) a series of tales, songs, proverbs, 
letters, fables, &c., in the Albanian original; (2) a grammar; (3) 
# wocabulary. 

M. Guyau wrote some years ago a work in which he aimed at 
giving the history of the utilitarian school of philosophy from the 
earliest times to the present day. The first part of this treatise, 
containing a discussion of the system of Epicurus, was reviewed 
in our columns, and now we have to notice the second and con- 
cluding division (15), devoted to the modern school of English 
thought, as represented in its earliest manifestations by Jeremy 
Bentham, and in its latest by Messrs. Herbert Spencer and Bain. 
The modern history of utilitarianism, according to M. Guyau, forms 
three distinct epochs ; the first, beginning with Hobbes, corresponds 
to the absolute identitication of ethics with private self-interest ; 
the second, represented by Bentham, is marked by the efforts made 
to reconcile private interest with the good of the whole com- 
munity; in the third, philosophers, sacrificing the principle of 
selfishness altogether, aim at realizing what Auguste Comte 
would have called altruism. 

Under the title of Le Banquet (16), Mme. Michelet has published 
a volume containing some of her husband’s posthumous writings. 
It is always worth knowing what a distinguished man has thought 
about society and the destinies of the world, especially when we 
have to deal with so remarkable a writer as M. Michelet. The 
writings collected in this volume were composed after the coup 
@état of 1851, when the historian, ruined, sick in body and mind, 
discouraged and helpless, had sought refuge at Nervi, a small 
village in the Apennines. Settled for a time in a barren and 
desolate region lens the soil yields only to the most persever- 
ing efforts of the husbandman, and yet almost within reach of the 
most luxuriant fertility, the author endeavoured to construct a 
new system of Socialism, which he described as the “ t of 
sufficient life” in which every member of the human family would 
have his share. We need not say that the reader will find in this 
volume a number of ingenious views clothed in the most poetical 


(12) Histoire de la guerre civile de 1871. Par Louis Fiaux. Paris : 
Charpentier. 
(13) L’Italie au siecle. Par A.deTréverret. Paris and London: 

L. Hachette & Co. 
(14) Manuel de la langue Chhipe ou albanaise. Par Auguste Dozon. 
aris: Leroux. 
(15) La Morale anglaise contemporaine. Par M. Guyau. Paris: | 
Germer-Bailliére. | 
(16) Le Banquet. Papiers intimes. Par J. Michelet, Paris: Lévy. 


language. Any more serious criticism would be quite out of 
ce 


The octavo which M. Brédif has devoted to Demosthenes (17) is 
really a history of eloquence in Greece, from the earliest times 
to the reign of Philip of Macedon. We know very little 
about the early orators; their speeches have not been preserved, 
and we know them only on the evidence supplied by Thucydides 
and other historians. It follows that the first part of M. Brédif’s 
work is or brief, and forms little more than a preface 
to the rest. We may remark that, although he professes to treat 
only of political eloquence, yet forensic oratory naturally comes 
under consideration. This is not surprising when we remember 
that, both in Greece and in Rome, private interests were per- 
Heer mixed up with transactions of a political nature; and 

ides, at Athens, it was often the case that party spirit sought 
in law-suits of a distinctly private character the opportunity of 
ruining political adversaries. M. Brédif’s volume is a course of 
lectures delivered at the Toulouse Faculté des Lettres, and contains 
an exhaustive — of Demosthenes as a writer, a politician, 
and a moralist; his comments are illustrated by quotations which 
will enable the non-classical reader to form some idea of the great 
Athenian orator. 

Since Mesmer created such a sensation in France on the eve 
of 1789, superstitions of every kind have been steadily advancing ; 
animal magnetism has made way for spirit-rapping and table- 
turning ; we have had Messrs. Home and Allan-Kardec, with 
their countless disciples and imitators. It is not likely that such 
follies are exhausted, and therefore M. Bersot is perfectly justified 
in saying that his little volume on Mesmer (18) must be con- 
sidered as permanently open to additions. Published for the first 


time in 1852, it then consisted mainly of a biographical sketch 


supplemented by a few remarks on animal magnetism; it now 
forms three distinct parts, the first being the original work, the 
second giving a short account of Mesmer’s predecessors and 
successors, whilst the third lays down a few simple rules for 
the criticism of the pretended miracles worked by the disciples of 
Messrs. Home, Davenport Brothers, and the rest of their class. 

If the volume we have just been noticing is a curious illus- 
tration of the tricks which imagination plays with science, M. 
Louis Figuier's preface to the Thédtre scientifique of M. Jean 
Mirval (19) may be regarded as an amusing apology for the 
application of science to dramatic literature. We have heard a 
great deal lately about a naturalist Republic, and M. Zola informs 
us that the French Government must either endorse naturalism or 
abdicate. M. Louis Figuier in a certain sense is also a worshipper 
of nature; but we are bound to say that the dramatic conceptions 
which he patronizes aremuch less objectionable than L’Assommoir, 
and it is certainly a literary innovation equally harmless and 
original to make the curtain fall on the formula 7+ y+z—w=a, 
as it does in the play entitled Le Réve d'un bachelier. 


(17) L’ Eloquence politique en Gréce—Démosthénes. Par L. Brédif. Paris 
and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(18) M et le magnétisme animal. Par E. Bersot. 4th edition. Paris: 
and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(19) Thédtre scientifique de Jean Mirval. Avec une Préface de Louis 
Figuier. Paris: Lévy. 
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Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarunpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 7, 1879. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITIOS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,232, JUNE 7, 1879: 


Parliament at Whiteuntide. . India. 
Lord Cranbrook at Sheffield. South African Affairs. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Clubs. The Clewer 
The Revival of 


Baron Rothschild. 
Appeal. 


The Fortunes of Quotations. | Helouan. 
A London Caravanserai. Our Recruiting Difficulties. 
The Law of the Clewer Case. Foreign Stations and Country Quarters. 
Hall-Marking. The Comédie Francaise. 
Sculpture in 1879. The Oaks, 


Sport in British Burma. 
Stoughton’s Religion in England during the Last Century. 
All the World’s a Stage. Henry Merritt. Eugéne Delacroix. 
New School Books, A Son = 5 Glenny’s Gardening at a Glance. 
ren 


London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 
ELEBRATI 


THIRTY-THIED 


TUESD. AY, August 26. 
WEDNESDAY, August 27. 
THURSDAY, August 28. 
FRIDAY, August 29, 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD NORTON. 
Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
By Order, 
ROBERT L. IMPEY, Secretary. 
26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
DokE's GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


ZETORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 
SERPENT co each 33 feet; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife.” Christian Martyrs,” &c. 
at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Suet. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of MODERN PAINTINGS is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. ; Season Tickets, 5s. 


PoSITIVIST LECTURES at the Co-operative Institute, 95 
Castle Street, Oxford Street, on the three following Sunday Evenings. June 8,“ The 
InGnence of Positivism upon Women,” Mr. VERNON LUSHINGTON. June 15,“ The Relation 

of Positivism to Art,’ Mr. JAMES COTTER MORISON. June 22,“ The Religion of Humanity,” 
Dr. J. H. Brrpees. Admission Free. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Majesty the QUE 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, June 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value £25 and =o will mil be acne to BOYS between Fourteen 

and Sixteen, on 31. There are from h to si at the U 

New buildings, healthy situation, terms te Rev. F. H. TavHaM, 
ea d-M 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—There will be an 
EXAMINATION held at the College, on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 8 and 9, to 
ea ey, SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars apply to the HEAD 


SSALL SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


TEN at least, value £40 and £20, will be Competed for July 1. Candidates Examined at 
Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Ages 14} and rsa —Apply to Rev. 
the Heap-MasTeER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


HIGHG ATE SCHOOL.—Sir ROGER CHOLMELEY’S 
NDATION, 1565.— An BR AMIE ATION for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
£24 year will be held 15and 16. Three of them are 


School Howe, application to the HEab- 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK— 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, June 18, 1879. Gne of £50 a year during residence for Sons 
of Naval Officers and Natives of Devon and Cornwall, garded for excellence in English and 


RMY, CIVIL SERVICE, &.—Mr. W. pUPTON, 


MERCERS’ SCHOOL, College Hill, London.—A HEAD- 
MASTER is REQUIRED by the Mercers' Company for this School, from September 1, 
1879; Salary, £200 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of £3 per annum for each Boy in the 
School (now numbering 97), with an allowance of £100 per annum for a house (so long asa 
house is not provided), and emoluments amounting to about £25 per annum more. The Master 
will be elected subject to three months’ notice, and his duties will be to teach Latin, English 
(History and Literature), Math tics, and the el ts of Natural Science, to give Religious 
Instruction in accordance with the tenets of the Church of England, and also to exercise genera) 
superintendence over the instruction in French, German, and whatever other subjects are 
taught by separate Masters. ‘There are three Assistant-Masters, who are appointed and paid 
by the Company. The Head-Master is responsible for the general discipline and management 
of the School. He will not be permitted to take Private Pupils or any other duty except that 
of Head-Master of the School.—Applications, with testimonials, are to be sent, before June 20, 
to Jonn WatTNeY, Esq., Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, London, from whom any further informa- 
tion may be obtained. 


HE COUNCIL of the YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 
nvite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in cL ASSICS me 
M ATHEM ATICS. Stipend £100 a year, and a share of certain tutorial fees. Duties to com- 
mence October 1. Preference will be given to graduates of the University of London.—Appli- 
cations, accompanied by copies of testimonials, to be sent on or before F eee June 27, to the 
SECRETARY, from whom further information as to duties may be o 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A MONUMENTAL 

ECCLESL wy” Ar and ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTOR of eminence has an 

opening at present O INDOOR PUPILS. Premium required.—For further particulars 
SCU LPTOR, 60 Street, W., London. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS.—REQUIRED, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in a Gentleman's Family, by an experienced Teacher, Thorough English. 

ater-colour Painting, Elementary Latin, French, and Music. Aged Thirty-five. 
Salary £50.—Address. Miss GRIFFITH, 2 Bradford Villas, Sevenoaks Vine, Kent. 


FURNISHED HOUSE, No. 35 Cathcart Road, South Ken- 

sington, TO BE LET.—Three Rece ion Rooms, four Bed Rooms, and Dressing Room. 
Within ten minutes’ walk of three Railway Stations. Rent £150 per annum, or Three 
Guineas weekly.— Apply or write as above. 


To CAPITALISTS.—£15,000 REQUIRED.—A GENTLE- 


MAN engaced in a wholesale manufacturing business, yielding large profits, requires a 
PARTNER.—No Premium is asked for, but the incoming Partner will only have to pay half 
the valuation of Plant, Meshinerys &c., and bring in £5,000 working capital as against a 
similar sum to be brought in by the Advertiser. Estimated profits 33 per cent. per annum. 
Principals # treated with. Satisfactory references as to means and respectability must be 

oy coy business 5 is entered upon.—Address, E. T., care of Messrs. Chappell, Son, & Griffith, 
olden Square, W. 


JEWELRY, GOLD and SILVER WATCHES, SILVER and PLATED WARE, 
CLOCKS, &c.—June, 1879. 


MESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS beg to announce 


= their JEWEL SALES in June are arranged as follows : 


Tuesday, 10th. Tuesday, 17th. Tuesday, 24th 
llth. W ednesday, Wednesda: 
Thursday, 12th. Thursday, 19th. Thursday, 2th 
Friday, 13th. Friday, 20th. Friday, 27th. 


Monday, 16th. 
On June 20, the Stock of a Goldsmith (deceased) without reserve. 
Large or small consignments of similar property received daily, and included in the above 


sales. 
26 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The: Stock of SILVER PLATE Kapwariers of 60, 000 ounces) of the late Mr. Abraham Solomon, 
Silversmith, of 17 South 'y Square, London.—SALE of the FIRST 
PORTION ‘(about 20,000 y June 16. 


| ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS are instructed by 

the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Mart, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, without reserve. on Monday, June 16, the FIRST PORTION of ‘the’ STOCK 
of SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE of the late Mr. Solomon, comprising massive 
centre-pieces, ¢pergnes and candelabra, chased and engraved tea and coffee equipages, kettles, 
waiters, salvers, antique caddies, cruet, liqueur, and soy frames, services of spoons and “forks, of 
king’s, shell, plain, and fiddie patterns, and other table and sideboard appoimtments, richly 
chased d chalices, monstrances, and other church plate, &c, 


HOTELS. 
BRRIGHTON.—BEDFORD por | Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. oe of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


MARG: ATE.—CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea; ROBERT 
ERR, Proprietor.—BED-ROOMS, by the Night. or 48 or £3 3s. per Week. 

All Beds are of sufficient size for married or single, or two ladies. Boys’ Beds. 103. top ber 
Week. Breakfast and other meals by Hotel list, or - Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner, and Tea, £2 2s. 
per hed eek, including 4 Attendance. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS, all sizes, from 14d. each.—Our 


much praised system of sending Packets Post Free to choose from has given the greatest 
satisfaction. We wish to impress upon you that there is no obligation to purchase even a 
7) worth. We ask you only to write for an a aT or Selection Packet, or for our 
talogues containing — notices and testimonials, illustrations to. Shakespeare’ s Plays 
and Scott’s Poems, Classic Figures 


and Statuary from the Paris Universal Exhibition. 


Hundreds of Portraits of “Celebr ties, living and dead, as carte scraps, at 1s. 6d. for Thirteen. 
Works of the great Painters and Seulptors. Views. An immense stock of Sacred and sccular 
tos. Catulozues free. Note the address, 


THE CONTINENTAL PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
52 Brunswick Street, Shettield 


Wiittianm 


S. URTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
[HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced Thirty-five Years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to silver that can be employed as sue hy 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from silver. With 

ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 


Latin Co ti On Lat. F ‘8 neral Li i Fiddle or Bead | King’ 

Best Quality Strongly Plated. | Old Silver. | or Thread. | or Shell. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 22. Dessert Forks” 12: 

9. 

EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 12 Tea Spoon 

ion for the Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce.—. Spoons. gilt bow: 36 

Dr. WOOD, Head-Master. = 2 Sauce Ladies ... 

FOLKESTONE.— MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, ait tow 

assisted by a Cambri and competent Teac. PUPILS for the 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs. . 36 36 @€ 

few Militia Gubalterne can be ich, and all pared for the Qualifying 1 Butter Knife 
a can rece! istmas, W. Utter . . 


MINISTER of a Ganesh, near Rouen, will receive into his house THREE PUPILS, 
Man ins, Cornhill, Lon Geo 
St, Bednett's Green Hill, Edinburgh ; have kindly allow to 


Chat EXAMIN ATIONS. — WALTER WREN, 
Christ's College, and the the Bev, H. P. RNEY, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, 

t and Dai PUPILS. High-class E 

ylon. Services, Scholarships, Army, &c. 

has just passed “ in the Home C.S. and Army (Militia cers’) E. 


xaminations ; Home, 
gentleman who 
read 


1 
An OAK CHEST to contain the above, and a relative ee of Knives, &c., £2 1 
second quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. Desert, ins. Ten 


Spoons, 12s. 
TEA’ and COFFEE SETS. silver-plated. from £3 15s. to £21. Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 
the set of four. Corner Dishes, from £7 10s. to £18 ie. the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s. 6d. to 
£15 la ie ; Biscuit Boxes, 4s. to £5 10s. ; Cruet Frames, from 21s. to £10 10s. Replating by the 
patent process. 


S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by a tment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wal: tal - 
taining 850 Illustrations, wit post free. 


with Messrs. Warns and Gorsey,3 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, W. 


QXFORD MATRICULATION.—A MARRIED M.A., Rector 


NOTICE. — MINTON’S CHINA. — Messrs. MORTLOCK’S 
ESIGNS, manufactured by Messrs. MINTON, can only be obtained at the OLD 
POTTERY GALLEKIE ES, 202, 203. and 204 Oxford Street, and 30, 31, aud 32 Orchard Street. 


| Portman Square 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


GENERAL |. ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1837. Capital £1,000,000. 


OFFice—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E. 
NcHES—West End, Bedford. Bel Birmingham, Bradford, isto) 
Liverpool, Luton, Manchester, York. 


RESULTS OF 1878. 
Total Life Premiums for the Year 
Total Income—Life, Interest, &c. 
Added Funds .. 


GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


LIFE UBANCE SOCIETY, 
T STREET, LONDON. 


Theoxpenses of Commission) are és per cent. on the Annual 


ater: an heretofore ; 
4 ioe x tended li limits of free trave travel and to the reduced rates of extra 


Loans ae granted on security of Life Interests and reversions in connexion with Policies of 
Prospectns and Form of Proposal will be sent en application. 


PHa Nix FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, = —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen: 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombey. Yedres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai 


“FRE REL’—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
EL REI.”—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK—A Portuguese 


Light ¥ Wire, without brandy, is a White Mange Fang made from Rhine vines transplanted 
more character and fullness than other light Wines largely con- 
saa does not deteriorate when ked es an and 
summer drink, combines Cag well with all irate: waters, and makes a delicious ‘ed 
without addition of liqueurs all and is a cheap Wine 
“EL REI”—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK can be obtained from Wine Merchants and 
Dealers throughout the Kingdom. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


a (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’'S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

WATERS.—* Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 

ELL eres WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
withou' 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
bears Trade Mark. 

RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agens—YY. BEST & SONS, 
Henricte Street, Cavendish Square. 


DNNEFORD' S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD NEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. Now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 


BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, 
postage free on application. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms ay al with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed —— the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann.. subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For Bsc periods Deposits will be received on terms to be upo! 
Bills issued at the currept exchange of the day on any of the Branches of a a, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and hases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ‘and Pensions realized 
Rn. E, other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA 
Established 1837. 


LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on DEMAND or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. le 
eTLLS on the COLONIES are negotiated 
DEPOSITS are received at notice, and for 
on application. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HEAL & SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge 1 time given. Large, useful tock to select from. 
free.. and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 


and sent for collection. 
fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


W. BR. MEWBURN, Manager. 


Furniture, 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT 
A speciality for sensitive skin. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chepping. Its Ps Lye use ensures a Clear Complexion 
and a Healthy Sk: 
EVERYWHERE. 


SOAP. 


WILL’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none = made better than Be aad to be a lone man’s 
ion, a 8 Friend, a man’s Food, asad man’s Cordial, 

man’s and a man’s "Fite, no Herb like it the’ canop: 

heaven.” —Kings' Ho!" In 1 0z., 2 oz. & 40z. packets, lined with tin’ 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 


* PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
LERIFS COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


as VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine O14 ae Whisky may be had of the cipal Wine and Spiri 
Dealers, and is pplied to Wholesale and cases 


(THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
Morrison's Island, Cork. 
(GOLD MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


EK. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

MENTS.—E. LAZENBY & Sol Proprietors Rece 
of the Pickles, Sauces, and Con dimente, 80 of the, celebrated 
by their Hame, beg to remind the Public that every article az, anteed 
an Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, Edwards Steet, 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 


Dx CATALOGUE, New Edition, and 
ve zing, several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, 


61 Strand, or 3 and 5 Royal Exchange, Londoa, 


\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S enter LIBRARY ma alco be obtained, 
with the least ‘oxible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute's Walk from the Exchange). 
_Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, t, Cheapside. 


r | ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
tions from One Guinea to any amount, to supply required, All 

the best N ks, English, French, and a Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis an 

A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus offered for at Reduced Prices may 
also be had Sree Ct application. 

BOOTH'’S. Pox "Ss, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Bisset, the Polytechnic. 


THE S SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
E SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. 
10. 43 Ty 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


Now ready, in 8vo, pp. 82, price One Shilling, 
ECENT LETTERS and SPEECHES: The Future of 
Cyprus—Condition of Cyprus—The Eastern Question—The Fleet in the 
Mediterranean—Speech delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Birkenhead Liberal 
Association—Italian Ironclads. By THoMAs Brassey, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


(THE EXERCISE of FAITH? the veiled Essay of Dr. MILn 


aaa Edited by Rev. A. BRINCKMAN. Preparatory Notes by Canons LIppoN and 
London : G. P. PALMER, 32 Little Queen Street, W.C. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 52 pp. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


TALL TAOTICS.—ENGLAND; AFGHANISTAN. 


London: R. J. MITCHELL & — Parliament Street, S.W.; SiIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 


all Booksellers. 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for JUNE 1879, 
No. DCCLXIV. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME. Part IIT. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. VI.—French Novels. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Conclusion. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF SZEGEDIN.—Personal Notes. 
THE DEATH OF MAJOR WIGRAM BATTYE. 
BANK FAILURES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S MOTION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, COXXXVI. (for JUNE). 
1. THE HISTORICAL acracr OF THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. By 


the DEAN OF WESTMIN 


2. “HAWORTH’S.” By asennad Hopeson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass 0” 
Lowrie’s.”” Chapters 41—44. 


3. UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK, By Jack. 


4. THE YOUNG WOMEN IN OUR WORKHOUSES. By Mrs. Barner. 
5. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
LL.D. V.—Outer Syracuse, 
6. INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
I.—An American View, by S. S. Conant. 
II.—An Englishman’s View of of the Foregoing. 
7. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 27 and 28. 
8. LORD DERBY AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 1876—1878, By T. Wemyss 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
TNTERIOR of the NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, South 


THE BUILDER.—The Problem of the Pan 
ian Architecture—Recollections by Sir G. G. Scott—_Coal Arbi 
peare Builder ?— Water Supply— Guards’ Chapel, &e. 4d. 

4 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


4 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0’S LIST. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


By the late Sir GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 
Edited by his Son, G. GILBERT SCOTT, F.S.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge 


With an Introduction by the Very Rev. B.D., 
Dean of Chiches' 


And Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author after that by Richmond. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, about 350 pages, ids. 


THE HOME of the EDDAS. By Cuar.es 


G. Warnrorp Lock, Member of the British Scandinavian Society. Fellow 
of the Icelandic Literary Society, &c. With a Chapter on the SPRENGISANDR 
by Dr. C. Lz Neve Foster, B.A., F.G.S., &c. 


A NEW SERIES OF 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the 


GREAT ARTISTS. It is proposed to issue this Series in the form of Hand- 
books, which may be read in the study, the class-room, or the fields. Each 
work will be the History of a Great Artist, ora byl ‘history of a Group of 
Artists of one school ; and will contain Portraits of the Masters, and as many 
examples of their art’ as can be readily procured, 


TITIAN. From the most recent authorities. By Ricuarp Forp 
Hearn, B.A., Oxford. (Yow ready. 


REMBRANDT. From the Text of C. Vosmarr. By J. W. 
MOoLteTT, B.A., Officier de l'Instruction Publique (France). (Now ready. 


RAPHAEL. From the Text of J. D. Passavanr. By 
N. D’Anvers, Author of “ Elementary History of Art.” (Just ready. 


| 


VANDYCK and HALS. From the most recent authorities. By | 


Percy R. Heap, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
*,* Several other Volumes in preparation. 


Each volume is illustrated with from 15 to 20 full-page engravings, printed in 
the best manner. The price of each volume is 3s, 6d. 


CHILDREN’S LIVES, and How to Protect 


Them: a Handbook for Ready Reference. By Wriiutam Lomas, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Phy sicians. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [/eady. 


(Just ready. 


THE NEW ADDITION TO Low's STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
VICTOR HUGO’S HISTORY OF A CRIME. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEALE’S 
ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN. 


This imperial folio volume contains 60 Plates, each 22 in. by 15 in.; 
also Descriptive Letterpress, 


By JAMES NEALE, F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
Architect. 


i —'* We doubt {any ¢ of our cathedrals have ever before been subjected to so 


A theneum.—* The most valu ble se hook that has yet appeared, or is ever likely to appear on 
this cathedral........ The are admirably 
oar. student the book, entirely trust- 


Acad. —“A if folio volume........ 
worthy as it is, cannot to the highest 
Art Journal.—“ We pleasure the Pe ome of the beautiful volume, 


The geometrical d that could be desired, and more artistic parts are 
treated most happily. 
Notes and in. — By far the best record of St. Alban’s is comprised in these admirable 
— It supplies the most th of illustrati luced am: eccce | 


yet prod 
me sis of architectural details is A considerable task well 
Church Quarter. Neale's book is invaluable. is not a page in this 
tiful book which does not to 
rly Review.—* book ustrations is a perfect work........Its author 
merits thanks.” 


Printed for Subscribers. A few Copies remain, which may be obtained for 
£5 each, from 


JAMES NEALE, F.S.A., Architect, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A. 
Minister of St. Peter's, Vere Street; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. price 5e. 


LAW AND GOD. 


LONDON: SMITH, 


ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Edition, crown 8vo. 1s. ; by post, Is. 
JLPILEPSY and i its TREATMENT T by a NEW PROCESS. 
By WALTER M.R.' 
w. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


SHADRACH. 5 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Each 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. Re-edited 


by M. Gasc. 

This is a selection of the best French Tragedies and Comedies of Molitre, 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire, carefully edited, with Arguments in English 
to each scene, and Footnotes explaining the’ more difficult passages, and 
translating the idiomatic expressions into the corresponding English idioms, 

Mouizre’s Le Misanthrope—L’Avare—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme—Le 
Tartuffe—Le Malade Imaginaire—Les Femmes Savantes—Les Fourberies de 
Scapin—Les Précieuses Ridicules—L’Ecole des Femmes—L’ Ecole des Maris— 
Le Médecin malgré Lui. 

Ractxe’s La Thébaide, on Les Fréres Ennemis—Andromaque—Les Plai- 
deurs—Iphigénie— Britannicus—Phédre—Esther—Athalie. 

CorNEILLE’s Le Cid —Horace—Cinna—Polyeucte, 

VoLTarre’s Zaire. 


THE EMPEROR JULIAN: Paganism and 


Christianity ; with Genealogical, Chronological, and Bibliographical Ap- 
pendices. Being the Hulsean Essay for the year 1876. By GERALD HENRY 
RENDALL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cambridge: Detcuron, Bett, & Co 


DISCIPLES in DOUBT: Five Sermons 


preachel before the University of Cambridge in May 1876, and February 
1879. By J. B. Pearson, LL.D., Fellow of St. John’s College; Vicar of 
Newark ; formerly Cambridge Preacher at Whitehall. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


- Cambridge : DeicHToN, BELL, & Co. 


FOURTH EDITION of VOL. II. next week. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS. A New Translation, 


with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Very Rev. 
J. J. SrewarT PerowNe, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, Demy 8vo. Vol. I. 
Fourth Edition, 18s.; Vol. If. Fourth Edition, 16s. 

ABRIDGED EDITION FOR ScH»oLs. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Cambridge: Deicuton, & Co. 


THE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


By the late THomas Lewin, M.A., F.S.A., Trinity Coilege, Oxford, Barrister- 
at-Law. Fourth Edition, 2 veils. demy 4to. illustrated with numerous fine 
Engravings on Wood, Maps, and Plans, 42s. 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS and 


EPISTLES for the SUNDAYS and other HOLY-DAYS of the CHRISTIAN 
YEAR, and on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled from the Works of 
the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Modern Commentators. By the Rev. W. DENTon, 
M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, 
Cripplegate. 7 vols.; 6 vols. at 1s. each, and 1 vol. 14s, 

These Commentaries originated in Notes collected by the Compiler to aid 
in the composition of expository Sermons. ‘They are derived from all avail- 
able sources, and especially from the wide but little-known field of theological 
comment found in the “ Schoolmen” of the Middle Ages. They are recom- 
mended to the notice of all young Clergymen, who frequently, while 
inexperienced, are called upon to preach to educated and intelligent congre- 
gations. The special nature of the sources from which they have been 
derived ought to make them indispensable to all who wish to expound the 
Holy Scriptures with as much understanding as may be obtained by extra- 
neous help. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 


Square Svo. with T 


hical and Geological Maps and 11 Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 


ETNA: 
A History of the Mountain and its Eruptions, 
By G. F. RODWELL, F.R.A.S., F.G.S. 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Now ready, cloth, 5s, 
POEMS. By Henry M.A., Author of “ Philip 
Ashton ; and other Poems,” “ Princes and Princesses. 
Chester: PHILLIPSON & Goupgr. London : GRIFFITH & FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Price 6d. 
A SIMPLE CREED: the Confession of One who has Ceased 
to be a Christian. 


London: C. WATTS, 84 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


PROTOPLASM ; and, On the Confession of Strauss. By Liones 
BEALE. 
By a Same Author, 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d. THE “ a pl OF LIFE. 2. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 6s. 6d. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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NOTICE.-NEW NOVEL BY LAURENCE BROOKE. 
Ready this day, at every Library, 3 vols. 


THE QUEEN OF TWO WORLDS. 


By LAURENCE BROOKE. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, June 7, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Being 


some Chapters of Contemporary Edited by BLANCHARD J5RROLD. 
Large post 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s, (Just ready, 


THE NEWEST WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—_NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “LOVE'S 
CONFLICT,” “WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN,” “ PETRONEL,” &c. 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Ftrorence 


MarryatT, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” “‘ Woman Against Woman,” &c. 
3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “MEG,” 
“THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE,” “ WOMAN’S WRONG,” &c. 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Emoart, 


Author of “ Meg,” “The Curate’s Discipline,” “Woman’s Wrong,” &c. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“Certainly the best novel Mrs. Eiloart has ever written.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“* How He Won Her’ is a very pleasant story, written without exagg 
ing a moderate, equable degree of merit from beginning to = eeeeesees To the manner = 
ty! le of the author we have — but praise to Tay *—John B 

A book that can be read with unmixed enjoy’ by people of all ranks and of all age.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” 
“MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE,” &c. 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank 


Lee Benepict, Author of “ St. Simon’s Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


CATCHING A TARTAR. By G. Wess 
APPLETON, Author of “ Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ The narrative moves on briskly, and never lets the attention flag. That the Ee lot has many 
faults (the too surprising and numerous coincidences constituting one chief Le xd my be 
readily ener pcoececs But the novel has the essential merit of being The 

with his sham earnestness and surface-gift of 
more average power.”— Spectator. 
“ Both in style and construction the author has Ssiiy set himself to produce his best 
work, and the result may be considered a success." — A thenceus 
‘Catching a Tartar’ is an immense advance on the author’ 8 last novel, ‘ Frozen Hearts.” 
The reader's interest is seized in the a= chapter, ond it may safely be said id that there i is not @ 
is a bright rough! eats novel, which any one who ins w pretty 
certain to finish.”"—Jokn Bull. 


THE BLACK SQUIRE ; 


Wishes. By Davus. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“*The Black Squire’ "Spectator. 
“* The Black Squire’ Atheneum. 
The is Ly a very clever novel, with plenty of interest apart from 
s political an 

* Davus’ makes his characters talk sensibly and well, and shows himself a man of 
culture and some power of criticism.. aire is a clever book."’"—Graphic. 

* The humourist....will enjoy and admire a good deal of it ao heartily.""—Staniard. 

* The clergy will ‘read this book with more interest than the laity. i, it addresses itself 
aun entirely to them; and itis not too high pai to acco when it is said of 
him that his style is singularly fine and pow 1, now iedee ie ‘displays of the Church 
of England as she i at evidently the of well wort rsonal ex- 
perience....*The Black Squire’ is a remarkable book, ending, an 
will induce 3 many to await publication of another w 
interest.” —Morning Post. 


or, a Lady’s Four 


one which 
the same pen with muc! 


THE MASTER of REDLEAF. By Exizazeru 


A. MERIWETHER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


STONEDELL LODGE. By Freperick 


Spencer Birp, Author of “ Harrington.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


OUR VICAR. By Wyyrer Frore Kyicur, 


B.C.L. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“These te a good deal that is clever in Mr. Knight's history of ‘The Vicar of Se. 


is div The reader may laugh and over Mr. Knight's 
ond thas fe theneum. 


PHILIP LYNDON’S TROUBLES. By 


Eprro OWEN Bourne. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. [This day. 


THE QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: a Novel. 


By LavRENcE BROOKE, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (This day, 
A TIGER LILY. By L. Mervyn. 2 vols. 
price 21s, [This day. 
HIS WIFE. By Mrs. ( C. J. Newsy, Author 
of “ Common Sense,” “ Kennedy,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


[Next week, 


LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: 


3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


a Novel. 
Next week. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


great deal of freshness in 


| 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


A MEMOIR of CHARLES XII. By His 


Majesty the Kine OF SWEDEN AND Norway. 8vo. with Plates, 12s. 


IN TENTS in the TRANSVAAL. By 


Mrs. HUTCHINSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SOUVENIRS of Madame LE BRUN. 


2 vols. crown 21s. 


“ This is one of the most interesting works of the season, quite as am as any novel, and 
of course far more instructive and useful, since it deals with the lives and of the most 


able and illustrious people of the eighteenth century, and also of the first half of our own 


Morning Post. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


VALERIA : a Story of Venice. 1 vol. crown 


EGYPTIAN BONDS. 


Bates, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Tt would be unfair to reveal the conclusion of ~ story, ge is Mikely, to be oan. for 
it runs rapidly and —a. The Cn aaa are interesting, and the pictures of scenery 
clever and unassuming.” —Saturday Review 


CROSSFORD. By Tuomas Warpey. 


crown 8vo. 


By E. Kartuarine 


2 vols. 


Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NO SURRENDER. By E. are. Author 


of “ Under a Charm,” 


THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. Forming the New 


Volume of “‘ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 


At all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A VICTIM of the FALK LAWS: the Adven- 


tures of a German Priest, the Victim of those Laws. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & sabia NEW WORKS. 
HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDSs. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
ag standard work, = ought to be in every well- sclected lil The author, who has 
untrodden region to tell of, photographs people and d fe 
like, of the country, with information nd thelr ways, and 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. By 


Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Bripces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 
“ This volume will be found both amusing and useful.” —A theneum. 


LONDONIANA. By E. Watrorp, M.A., 


Author of “ County Families,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 218, 


“ The hi ian, and the lover of bine in 


THE ea OU TH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


ited, from oy French of L. WIESENER, by CHARLOTTE M. Yonce, Autho 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIR GIBBIE. ByGrorce Mac Donatp, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. - 3 vols, 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Rayponrn, Author of 
&e. 3 vols. 


“ One of d most interesting novels appeared 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of “Queenie,” 


&c. 2 vols. 
Pt a). A, is a tale of Northern Irish life. The story istold with both pathos and 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. 


By F. -W. Rosinson, 
Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 
la to meet with admirers, and to be one of the popular 


novels of the season. It is original and very well written.”—_Morning 
QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macvonett, 


Author of &c. 3 vols. 
“There is a iiirs.,Macdonell’s clever story, with delicate delineation 


GLENMAVIS. By Aeyes Situ, Author of 
“ Effie Maxwell,” 3 
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TOURISTS’ 


GUIDES. | 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING 
SERIES. 
Fop. 8vo. with Maps, cloth. 


CORNWALL. By Watrer H. 
Chiet Draughtsman, War Office. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. Cuartes Cox, 
Author of “* Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire.” 


DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Wortn, 
F.G. s.. &c., Author of “ History of Plymouth,” 
“The Progress of Mining Skill in the West of 


DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worrg, 
F.G.S., &c. With Plan of ‘Exeter Cathedral, 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 
H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Practical 
Guides to Nesth Wales,” “The Isle of Man,” 
“ The Isle of Wight, 


KENT. By G. Putrtirs Bevay, F.G.S. 
With Plans of Canterbury and Rochester Cathe- 


NORFOLK. By Watrer Rye. With 
Plan of Norwich Cathedral. {Nearly ready. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By A Fer- 


LOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


SURREY. By G. Patties Bevay, F.G.S. 
(Nearly ready. 


SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuamsers, Author 
of “*A Handbook for Eastbourne,” &c. With 
Plan of Chichester Cathedral. 


YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
RIDINGS. By G. PaILurs Bevan, F.G.S. With 
Plan of York Minster. 


YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By 


G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 


“These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried 
about in a very small pocket without feeling of 
venience, are and their 
method, contain all necessary instructions as to Tmeane of 
locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much to; sopcarapaies!, 
geological, historical, and sntlapetion information as can be 
conveniently devoured on the . amply sufficient, indeed, 
to satisfy all but specialists. The cuthans of these handy 
guides speak from adequate personal know! miedge of of — 
respective counties, and each guide is well prov: 
ful maps and plans..”"—Times. 


LONDON GUIDE and MAP. How to 
Get from or to any part of London or its Suburbs, 
Public Buildings, Places of Worship, Exhibitions, 
Institutions, Places of Amusement, &c., with 
‘Times, Fares, Prices of Admission, &c. New 
Edition (Season 1879), crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NORWAY.—THROUGH NORWAY 
with LADIES. By W. Matmev 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “ Through Norway 
with a Knapsack.” Large post 8vo. with Map 
cloth, and Ill 


NORWAY.—THROUGH NORWAY 
with a KNAPSACK. A New and Improved 
Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes, suggested 
by a Recent Revisit. By W. Matriev WILLIAMs, 
F.RAS., F.C.S., Author of the “Fuel of the 
Sun,” &c. Crown 8yo. with Map, clo’ th, 6s. 


GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. 
Translated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL, by 
“A. HL” Post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


BIARRITZ and the BASQUE COUN- 


8vo. with a Map, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. | 


ENGLISH LAKES, — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICTS. Sixth Edition, with 9 Maps and 
3 Panoramic Views, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


*,* The Sections separately: KEswickK—WIN- 
DERMERE and LANGDALE—CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, 
and WASTWATER—GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. 
With Maps, is. od. each, 


Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKES, By the same Author. With Maps, 
price 1s, 6d. 

“The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the work 
is remarkable. It would seem that whenever a doubt could 
be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not 

sitated to take it........ \The result is apparent on every 

e. The general arrangement of the volume is admirable 
~ Roe: are good ; but perhaps the most striking feature ‘of 
—2 feature, indeed, which distinguishes it from almost 
ait boas uides—is the clear and careful manner in which the 
traveller is over mountain-paths and sheep- tracks, 
ly valleys, and across desolate moors. 
‘all Mall Gazette. 


NORTH WALES. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALES. Fep. 
8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

*,* The Sections also separately :—CHESTER 
—LLaNnDUpNo—Betrws y Corp and Syowpox— 
DOLGELLY and BaLa—APERYSTWYTH and LLAN- 
GOLLEN. With Map, each ls. 6d. 


Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH 
WALES. By the same Author. With Map, fep. 
8vo. paper, 23. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A literary work of topographical research, it may almost 
be said of exploration. has seldom been performed w ith more 
conscientious diligence. We have had occasion, in certain 
rambles of our own. carrying one of these * Practical Guides’ 
in our pocket, to rejoice in the accuracy and completeness of 
Mr. Jenkinson’s labours; and this zuide to North Wales, 

by our recollection or the loc: alities we have visited, is 
as good as any of the preceding volumes. 
Jilustrated London News. 


ISLE of MAN. — JENKINSON'S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. Fep. 
8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE 
of MAN. Bythesame Author. With Map, paper, 
price 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Jo ~Eractical Guide to the English Lake 
ano by common consent to be the best 
work on the su’ t which had appeared. His * Guide to the 
Isle of Man is = excellent. Every spot, with its 
associations and natu: i 
every possible i item of information which the tourist or visitor 
can want is given.""—Spectator. 
“ The is copious........ We have 
looked through the work, and we must say that it is * prac- 
tical,’ in the t sense of the word.”—Jsle of Man Times. 


CARLISLE, ROMAN WALL, &c— 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to CAR- 
LISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. fFep. 8vo. with Map, 
cloth, 5s. 

Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to CARLISLE, 
&c., by thesame Author. With Map, paper, 2s. 
“A really useful, entertaining. and instructive guide-book 
to the district indicated i in the title. This district, of no very 
great extent, abounds in varied interest, and to those who de- 
sire to visit it we could recommend no more valuable com- 
panion than Mr. Jenkinson’s * Practical Guide.’ "—Nature. 
“A most conscientious piece of work, and well deserves to 
be commended to the holiday-maker.”"—Graphic. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. 
Fep. = with Frontispiece and Six Maps, cloth, 


Also, 
A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of 
WIGHT. By the same Author. With Two Maps, 
paper, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ The work, whilst most useful as a guide-book. has a higher 
value, on account of the relat and fullness of the informa- 


ire red decrtser 
“A tee indispensable to the touris visitor. An 
ven of every town, and of interest 
maps are given, with a lis 


MODERN METEOROLOGY: 


worship, &c., thu making the w -pt 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALASIA. (Stanford's Compen- 
dium of Geography and Travel.) Based on Hell. 
wald’s “‘ Die Erde und Ihre Volker.” Edited and 
Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“The Malay Archipelago,” “ Geographical Distri- 
bution of Animals,” &c, With Ethnological Ap- 
pendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large post 8vo, 
with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s, 


a Series 
of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Meteorological Society. By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S.; 
J. K. Lavcuron, F.R.G.S. ; R. STRACHAN ; Rev, 
W. CLEMENT Ley, M.A.; G. J. Symons, F.R.S.; 
and R. H. Scorr, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Extract Preface. 


“ The science of meteorology, as it is studied at the 
present day, may well receive the designation of 
* modern.’ Its renovation dates from the proposal to 
employ telegraphy in the transmission of meteorologi- 
cal observations, which proposal was realized hardly 
more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffusion 
of this knowledge, however, is slow; and it appeared 
to the Council of the Meteorological Society that a set 
of lectures explanatory of modern views, and showing 
how the stock of knowledge of an older date may be 
thereby illustrated, would, in the present condition of 
the science, be well timed.” 


THE ZULUS and BOERS of SOUTH 
AFRICA: a Fragment of Recent History. By 
RoserT JAMES MANN, M.D., F.R.C.S., late Super- 
intendent of Education in Natal. Demy 8vo. Is. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT ; including Bassen- 
thwaite Lake on the North, Newby Bridge on the 
South, and extending from Ravenglass on the 
West to Hawes Water on the East; showing the 
contours of equal altitude, and marking in feet 
the heights of all the principal hills and moun- 
tains, distinguishing the woods, &c.; and all the 
roads and paths. On the scale of one inch to a 
mile, Size, 27 inches by 32. Folded in cover, 
plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 6d. Mounted in case, 
plain, 5s. 6d.; coloured, 7s. 6d. (Next week. 


FLORAL DISSECTIONS, Illustrative of 
Typical Genera of the British Natural Orders. 
Lithographed by the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.G.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital Medical School, at the Birkbeck 
Institute, and Examiner in Natural Science for the 
College of Preceptors. For the Use of Schools and 
Students in Botany. Demy 4to. with 8 Plates, 
containing many hundred Illustrations and De- 
scriptive Letter-press, boards, 4s. 


THE FAMINES of the WORLD; Past 
and Present. By CorRNELIUS WALFORD, F.I.A., 
F.S.8., &c., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Insur- 
ance Cyclopedia,” &c. Reprinted from the “ Stu- 
tistical Journal.” Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 
GEOGRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By 
AnprEw C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of the United 
Kingdom. Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged. Post 
8vo. with Geological Map printed in Colours, and 
numerous Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sec- 
tions, and Landscapes, 15s. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST CATALOGUE details all the best Maps and Books (irrespective of 


Publisher) suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, and may be had gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 


LONDON : 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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TRIES. By Count Henry RvssELL, Member of 

the Geographical and Geological Societies of } 
] France, of the Alpine Club, and Société Ramond, | 

Author of ‘‘ Pan and the Pyrenees,” &. Crown | 


June 7, 1879.] The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S | MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
NEW BOOKS. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


Now ready, No. CCOXXXIV., 1s. 
I 


For JUNE. | Second Edition, price 10s, 6d. 
With Illustrations by porta and Frank Dicksee, IMPRE SSIONS OF 
MEROINES OF SPENSER. By Epwarp Dowpey. | By GEORGE ELIOT. 


OLD JOQUELIN’S BEQUEST. 
“PLEASED WITH A FEATHER.” 


VILLAGE LIFE IN THE APENNINES. By E. M. CLERKE, “MONKS THE WEST.” 
AN INVITATION TO THE SLEDGE. By J. A. Symonps. COMPLETION OF MOUTAEEMBERS'S “2 oF 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Illustration. | Chapter 18. Love THE MONKS of the WEST. By Count DE 


or! 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. By RoBertT 


Third Edition, demy 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 
ne 7 Fuimt, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh ; 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF Author of “’Theism,” &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
ee eee DELICIA. By the Author of “Miss Molly,” 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. “ Eugenie,” &e. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. By Rosert Brownrne. 
Tem, HOME PRAYERS (Suspiria Domestica). By 


MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 
PHILOSOPHY oftheWAVERLEY NOVELS. 
By the Hon. ALBEatT S. G. CANNING, Author of ‘Religious Strife in British vt 
HANDY MANUAL of GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE. For Schools, Civil Service Competitions, and University Loca? 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By 
JoHN ADDINGTON a of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Crown vu 
DESTRUCTION and RECONSTRUCTION : 


8vo. with Frontispiece, 10s. 
Personal Experiences of the late War in the United States. By General 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By! Ricun TAYLOR, U.S.A. 1 vol 
« possible to turn toa which some- 
JoHN ADDINGTON SyMonps, Author of ‘ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Second thing eminently readable instructive is not to be found, while, the secounts of 
Edition, crown 8vo. 9s. nd di there from time to time crop up acts of chivalrous generosity such 
as one only expects to find in novels.” — United Service Magazine. 


LIFE and LETTERS of SYDNEY DOBELL. | ‘os 
Baited by E.J. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Photographic THE HOUSE of LYS; One Book of its 
— _— History By Major-General W. G. Hamer, late of the Royal Engineers, 
pon of * “Guilty, or Not Guilty?” 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 17s. 
ee ee tforward, refined, and touching; his characters have the modesty 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By | 


MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; 
Lecturer on Anatomy at ooo of South Ken- ™ 

n of Sur 
Origin’ Drawings ‘on Wood by Cuthbert’ ty | AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. By 
Nicholls and Co. Imperial 8vo. 31s, 6d. JvLiaN Srurcis, Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ The author hes a wonderfu. eye tor shgreter, In this particular gift—the conception of 
e has few to excel him.” — 
* The sto: = its iit ingle volume is worth a hundred ot the three-volume novels with which we 


LIFE of MAHOMET. By Sir WILLIAM Morr, are is a series of clever pictures of men and things.” —Morning Post 
ny -S.I. New Edition, abridged, with Index and Maps, 1 vol. demy 8yo. 

*a® A fow copies of the First Edition, 4 vols, still remaining, 32s. SAUL WEIR. (The ‘Cheveley Novels.) By 

: aes 2 vols. large Svo. with 12 Illustrations 


COUSINS. By L. B. Wazrorp, Author of 

“ a “= &e. in a Sew days. 

MR. LESLIE of UNDERWOOD. By Mary Mr. Smith: Part Of his Life,” “ Panline,” 3 vole. [Jn a few day 
MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME of the 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. Vol. VI. “WINTER TROUBLES.” Demy 8vo. 

BASILDON. By Mrs. Atrrep W. Hunt, [Shorily. 

Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” “Under Seal of Confession,” &c. ae. 3 

POEMS and BALLADS. By: 
NEW EDITION. Herse. Done into English Verse by THEODORE ManrTIN, C.B. Printed on 


papier vergé. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


“FOR PERCIVAL” By Manoaner 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the THE CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. New Edition, Revised and brought down to the present time. Pf ARTHUR 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, each 3s. 64. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., with Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A., Werte and numerous Engravings 
George Cruikshank, and W. Ralston. “No popular scientific work that has ever been published has been more and de- 


THE MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON.— | 


THE FATAL BOOTS. Portant subject person who lives should read, and keep to reler to."—-Mark Lane 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH oe Cee 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly Silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
rnamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. 
With ordinary usage this quality will wear Twenty 


ears. 

= small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 

durability ‘and finish, as follows : 
Quality, Old Sliver. Thread. or Shell 

Best Old Silv'r. or 

£84. £8.d. 
1100 210 2 590 
1100 210 2 5090 
120190 110 
130 190 1110 
12 Tea Spoons.......+.000 0140 100 130 
2 Sauce Lad + 060 080 0 90 
060 080 090 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls.. 0 30 040 0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bl. 0 16 020 0 23 
1 Pai 026 036 040 
1 0186 136 1 46 
1 029 036 0 389 
1 090 O110 0120 
1 030 040 040 


Total...... £8193 11196 13 06 
Any ot to be had singly at the same prices. 
An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern: 
Table Spoons and Forks 23s. per dozen. 
Dessert 


Samples of above post free. 
ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 
Knives, Forks, 


tto 2140 
y Cases for 12 knives, 8s,; 12 knives 
and forks, 15s. 
Fish Carvers, in Cases............ £016 Oto£4 40 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Four pieces... 3150, 21 00 
Dish Covers, Set of Four ........ 7100,, 24 00 
Corner Dishes, Set of Four........ 7100 ,, 18 18 0 
Biscuit 0106, 5100 
Cruet 0120,, 10100 
Butter Coolers 0 56, 3 30 
Candelabra, per Pair ............ 6 80, 18 00 
Ice Jugs, 3 30 
Liquor Frames, 3 bottles ........ 1100, 8 00 
Soufflet Dishes 2 50, 2180 
Vegetable Dishes, 3 Divisions 2 20, 5150 
Waiters and Tea Trays .......... 1 00,, 18 00 
[DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs.... £2 14 0 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.. 4 40 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ........ 3180 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades,12 pairs.... 6 00 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... 3 60 
Handles. Chased 12 pairs.... 3180 


iahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s. to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 


UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment of Table Cutlery, all warranted. 
‘The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Crvrs. 
finest steel. 


8s. d. da. s. d. 

-in, ivory handles, per doz... 12 6 96 60 
3 do, do. - 166 12 0 6 6 
3 do. to balance do. eo 186 136 6 6 
33 do, «+ 210 1460 7 6 
4 do.finedo. do. sds 
do. do. 36 0 2 0 10 6 
4 finest African do. - 0 0 32 0 13 6 
do. do. 4 0 35 0 6 
4 do. do. - 40 80140 
do. 510 400 17 0 
4 do. silver ferrules 0 322015 0 
4 do. do. do. - 500 39017 0 
a do. electro-plated blades.. 48 0 35 0 — 
Bi electro-platea handles, 

King’s, bead, or thread pat- 

BO We TSC 
Black horn rivetted 
Do. largesizedo. .......... 96 %76 30 
Bo. to balance do. .... 122610 46 
White bone do....... 1226 06 56 6 

18 0 40 #5 6 


The Vans 

DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden 

Town, City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, Highbury, Hol- 

loway, Islington, Kensington, Kentish’ Town, Kilburn, 

Notting Hill, a St. John’s Wood, Shepherd’s 
Bush, West End (all Parts). 

MONDAY, ee AND FRIDAY: Fulham, 

Walham Green. 


Hammersmith. 
MONDAY: Chiswick Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


Goods 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 
PIECES. 
LACK REGISTER STOVES, 9s. to 
£15 18s. 
RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, £4 to £36. 
HINA TILED REGISTER STOVES, 
£3 83, to £36. 
Dp STOVES, in great variety, 13s. 6d. 
to £20. 


OAL-ECONOMIZING STOVES are 


the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves; all the 
heating surface stands out prominently iu the room. 
The canopy forms a hot-air chamber: the cold air, 
introduced at the plinths, passes up the sides and back 
through a series of gills, and having become heated, 
proceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy. Facility is afforded for the access of external 
air when desired. The back of the Grate is so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke arising from the fire, 
and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet 
perfect combustion. The Stove is in operation in three 
of the Show Rooms. 


ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Dining-rooms, Libra- 
ries, &c. 3s. 9d. to £10 


QTEEL FEN DERS, for Drawing-rooms, 


with Ormo!u Ornaments, from £2 2s. to £20 lis. 


ARBLE FENDERS and TILE 
HEARTHS. 
IERCED BRASS FENDERS, 
42s. to £10. 
PRE IRON RESTS, 12s. to £15 10s, 
per pair. 


BE hon STANDS, 12s. to 60s. each. 

IRE-IRONS, from 4s. 3d. the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 

\NHIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 


— TIONS.—The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY- 
PIECES is exhibited. It embraces Foreign and English 
Marbles. Prices from £1 10s. to £!00. 
(pPES-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, 

£2 23. 6d. to £20, 


H°* PLATES, from £5 upwards. 
PpaAtENt KITCHENERS, £3 17s. to 
£ COOKING STOVES, 10s. 6d. to £16. 

OT-AIR and HALL STOVES. 

AS REFLECTING STOVES, 30s. 

to £8. 
OT-WATER WORK. 
ESTIMATES 
AS ENGINEERING. | 


OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, and Ebonized. New Stock of Four 

Hundred different Desigus. 

Iron—Plain Black, 28. 4d.to 7s. 6d. 
Boxes, Or td. 5s. 9d. to 11s. Od. 
» Do. do. Highly Finished .. 11s. 6d. to 100s. Od. 

Do. do. Cabinet .......... 21s. Od. to 105s, 0d. 

Solid Oa Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or 

with Shovel and 
Lining, full size .............. 248. 07. to 165s. 0d. 


AMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON in- 
vites attention to this Season's SHOW of LAMPS, 
comprising, among others, the following varieti2s :— 
Kerosine OH Table Lamps ........ 2s. 6d. to 12s. 
Patent Duplex do. 148, 6d. to £6 
Suspending do. «» 5s, Od. to £9. 


Wall do. . 45s. 6d. to £1. 
do. eee lis, 04. to £2 10s, 
Moderator do., French .... 8s. 0d. to £14. 


PURE COLZA OIL of the best quality, 

2s, 10d. a gallon. » This price is subject to varia- 
tion. Moderator Globes, 3s.; do. Chimneys, 6d. each. 
Cotton Wicks, 4d. per dozen. 


UXOLEUM.—This Oil is for burning 

in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar 
construction. It is a perfectly safe and inodorons oil, 
free from the objections which apply to the Petro- 
leums, and is capable of producing a very brilliant 
light at a moderate cost of ls. 3d. per half-gallon, 
capsuled can. In drums of five gallons and upwards, 
2s. per gallon. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: 
Borough, Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, 
Dulwich Hill, Hackney, Herne Hill. Kennington, 

, Lambeth, Peckham, Tulse Hill, Walworth. 


TUESDAY and FRIDAY: Park, Hol- 
loway (Upper), Tollington Park. 


WEDNESDAY: Finchley. 


deliver Goods in London and its Suburbs 


IRONMONGER, 


BEDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 150 
Patterns on Show. 
Servants’ Bedsteads ........+. from 10s. 6d. to 19s. 
French Ditto ........ eeeeeee-from 143, 6d. to 23s. 6d, 
Ditto, Iron and Brass ........from 23s. to 10U/s, 
Half-Tester Bedsteads........from 34s. to 97s. 6d, 
Ditto, Iron and Brass ........ from 72s. 6d. to 2203. 0d, 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises. Extreme care is taken, even where 
the prices are the lowest, to use only such materials as 
will wear satisfactorily. 
Sit. 4ft.6in. 5ft. 


For BEpsTEADs, wide. £ £8.d, 
Straw Palliasses............ 0 96 0149 0166 
Alva Under Mattresses...... 0136 0186 1 06 
Best Cocoa Fibre Do. ...... 0139 1001 20 
Coloured Wool Do. ...... 0160 143 1 90 
Extra Thick BO. OME 1 EMS 
Best Brown Wool Do. ......5 1 30 1136 1170 
Good White Wool Do. ...... 1116 2 66 2120 
Superior Do. Bo. F100 FRO 16 
Good Horse-hair Do. ...... 2 00 2180 3 50 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... 3 10 4120 5 40 
Extra thick Do. Do. . 3150 5150 6 80 
French Wool and Hair Do. .. 1150 2110 2176 
Superior Do. Bs: ‘segs 286 3126 4 00 
Spring Mattresse:, with Top 

Super De Horse-hair D 50 476 4150 


URNITURE for BED-ROOMS.— 

Washstands, Drawers, Dressing Tables, Toilet 

Glasses, Wardrobes, Towel-Horses, China Toilet Ware, 
Chairs, &c. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, 
Chairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, &c. 
URNITURE for DRA WING-ROOMS. 
--Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy 
Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Cccasional Tables, 
and Card Tables, Cheffoniers and Cabinets, Davenports 
and Whatnots, Music Cabinets and Stools. The above 
in Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy Woods. 


and TOILET WARE. 


Sponge Baths, best make.... 6s. 3d. to 28s. 
Sitz do. do, eooe 128, to 19s. 
Plunge do, do. Ids. to 55s, 
Hip do. do. 16s. 


Travelling do, .«.v. 173. to 44s, 
Gas Furnace do. coos 1208, to 245s. 
Travelling Trunks do. 13s. 6d. to 263. 
Toilet Ware, Bath ‘Can ‘and 


12s. 6d. to 408, 
A large assortment of Hot and Cola Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths, 
Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 
13s. to 48s. 
ISH COVERS. 

Best Block Tin, 16s. 9d. to 82s. the set; Britannia 
Metal, Plated Handles, 75s. 6d. to 136s. the set ; Steel 
Covers, very durable, require no Cleaning, £5 10s. the 
set; Electro Silver, £7 to £21 the set. 

OT-WATER DISHES, with Wells. 

Best Block Tin........17s. 9d. to 30s. 
Britannia Metal ......25s. to 80s. 
Electro Silver ...... --£5 5s, to £10 10s, 


ITCHEN REQUISITES, including 
Brushes and Turnery. Every "article for the 


Furnishing of aren is arranged in Four Sets, each 
complete in i 
1 


a a £ d. 

8. £s8.d. 

KITCHEN 
UTENSILS... 74 35 2711 0 11120 4127} 


BRUSHES and 
TURNERY. 25 01 171610 9 05 3199 


Total per Set.. 99 36 45 710 20125 812 44 
For ‘detailed Lists, see Catalogues, 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. 
Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted 
to Offices, Passages, and Dwelling: rooms. From 12s. 6d. 


(Two Lights) to £22. 
NECESSARIES, 


ARDEN 
consisting of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER. 
STANDS, WIRE- 
Garden 43.64, to 26s. 
Garden Engines ..........se.0+. 303. Od. to 126s, 


Garden Water Barrows ........ 455.0d. to 87s, 
Garden Rollers 403. 00. to 863, 
Garden 780d. to 328, 
nee 18s. Od. to 100s. 


Garden Tools and Watering-Pots, 
PATENT LAWN- MOW ERS, 25s. to 120s, 

To cut 6 inches, £1 5s.; to cut 8 inches, £2 10s.; 
to cut 10 inches, "g3 108. ; to cut 12 inches, £4 10s, 
Suitable for a Lady—To cut 14 inches, £5 10s.; to cut 
16 inches, £6 10s. Suitable for a Gentleman. 
as under: 

WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Creuch End, 
Hampstead, Highgate, Hornsey. 

THURSDAY: Anerley, - Hill, Norwood, 
Sydenham. 

FRIDAY: Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, 
Castle Bar, Eltham, Ealing, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, 
Putney, Wandsworth, Wimbiedo. 

SATURDAY : Stamford Hil, 


beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM s. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand,in the Purish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, June 7,1879. __ 
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per Doz. per Doz. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades £2 50 £1190 
Ditto, ditto, Richly Chased Blades 3 60 2 80 | 
| | 
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| | | 
| 
Pocket, and Sportsmen's Knives. | 


